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miT  IS  a  fact  that  some  stores  some¬ 
times  run  up  imposing  sales  totals 
wMowKui  in  their  special  white  goods  promo¬ 
tions  —  and  just  about  break  even  when  net. 
profits  are  figured. 

But  not  where  they  use  the  Cannon  system 
...  Cannon  sheets  are  sold  on  a  plan  that  pro¬ 
tects  store  profit  (as  no  other  sheets  can).  How? 
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price  conf«s%n. 

.  sound  and  tuccessful.  The 
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s  like  an  honor  mil  of  Ameri- 
nany  of  the  laf^e^t  and  smart- 
reased  their.  1^3  orders  by 
Cannon  sheM  customers  over 
teen  making  good 
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'  There’s  an  intcreslingfitory  here,  for  any  store. 
Take  the  time  to  gel  all  the  facts  before  planning 
your  January  event  —  and  get  your  best  start 
into  a  belter  year.  .  .  .  Cannon  Mills,  Inc., 
^^i^cirth  Street,  New  York  City. 


WHAT  CANNON  SHEETS  MEAN  TO  YOU 


4  grade  far  every  home 
and  for  every  .bedt.  ,‘ 

A  peerlets  quality 
each  price  clast, 
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A  name  thqt  ntaUee 
selling  easier,  faster.-  ■' 

A  policy  that  protects 
b||e«(ore’s  profit. 
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RETAILERS 

This  Provision  ^of  the  Retail  Code 
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Article  IX,  Section  2,  of  the  Retail  Code,  recently  ap¬ 
proved  by  President  Roosevelt,  means  that  all  your 
future  purchases  of  men's  and  boy's  clothing  must 
bear  the  N  R  A  label.  Most  or  all  of  tbe  goods  you 
now  have  on  order  will  be  delivered  with  this  label. 

But  what  are  you  doing  about  the  merchandise 
you  have  on  hand  ? 

Unless  you  have  already  received  labels  from  the 
Men's  Clothing  Code  Authority,  you  now  have  cloth¬ 
ing  in  stock  which  is  unlabeled.  The  code  also  makes 
provision  for  labeling  this  clothing.  You  may  pro¬ 
cure  labels  for  present  stocks  on  hand. 


XliWLUXX 

\  is  important 


V>> 

Itsaei  by  S  O 


^To  Order  Labels  for 
Goods  in  Stock  Use  the 
Application  Form  Below 

The  application  form  below  provides  the  quickest 
and  most  convenient  means  of  doing  this. 

The  Clothing  Code  Authority  is  the  only  body  au¬ 
thorized  to  issue  these  labels  to  retailers,  and  we  are 
anxious  to  cooperate  to  tbe  limit  of  our  capacity. 
Shipments  of  labels  will  be  made  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  receipt  of  your  order. 

To  avoid  any  difficulties  or  embarrassments  which 
the  absence  of  labels  may  cause  you,  fill  out  this 
application  form  at  once  for  as  many  as  you  require, 
HAVE  THE  APPLICATION  NOTARIZED,  and  mail 
with  check  for  proper  amount. 


MEN’S  r.LOTHING  CODE  AUTHORITY,  225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  We  hereby  make  application  for  labels  to  be  used  for  stork  on  hand  or  in  transit.  We 
hereby  certify  that  the  number  of  garments  which  we  have  on  hand  is  approximately . . . We 

will  require . labels. 

Enclosed  please  find  check  for  $ . for  the  cost  of  the  required  number  of  labels  at  the  rate  of 

S5.00  per  thousand. 

Firm  Name . Authorized  Signature . 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  day  of . 1933.  Notary  Public . 


MEN’S  CLOTHING  CODE  AUTHORITY 


225  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Do  not  be  misled  into  believing  that  Pre-shrunk  is  a  synonym  for  Sanforized*shrunk. 

Pre-shrunk  means  partial  shrinkage,  without  standard,  without  control.  No  one  can 
foretell  how  much  or  how  little  shrinkage  it  will  eliminate.  The  mark  "Pre-shrunk” 
does  not  protect  the  consumer. 

Sanjorized-shrunk  means  complete  shrinkage.  It  is  the  patented  controlled  process  that 
determines  actual  shrinkage  in  a  given  fabric  and  reduces  it  to  zero  (within  a  tolerance 
of  1/4 *  per  yard). 

The  graph  illustrated  demonstrates  how  important  it  is  to  insist  on  washables  that  are 
Sanforized-shrunk  and  so  marked  in  order  to  deliver  to  your  customers,  merchandise 
that  gives  satisfaction  after  repeated  launderings  as  well  as  when  new. 

Send  for  the  new  educational  literature  on  Sanforizing  for  your  salespeople. 


SANFORIZED  PROCESS  OF  CONTROLLED  SHRINKAGE 

(3CujzjU  &-  (So  cnc.  (Pat(LrltCJ^t.  40  Uhyitk  St.AfVCS 
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COTTON 


A  Message  From  the 
Coat  and  Suit  Code  Authority 
to  Representative  Retailers 
Throughout  the  Country 


Article  IX,  Section  2,  of  the  Retail  Code 
reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"No  retailer  shall  purchase,  sell  or  exchange 
any  merchandise  manufactured  under  a  Code 
of  Fair  Competition  which  requires  such 
merchandise  to  bear  an  NRA  label,  unless 
said  merchandise  bears  such  label." 

The  retail  merchants  who  participated 
in  evolving  the  Code  for  their  craft  have, 
by  the  inclusion  of  the  above  provision, 
manifested  their  wholehearted  support 
of  the  recovery  efforts  in  progress  in  the 
manufacturing  trades.  This  provision 
will  serve  to  effectuate  the  use  of  the 
NRA  label  in  those  industries  in  which  it 
is  being  employed  to  identify  the  product 
of  firms  that  are  complying  with  the 
constructive  standards  prescribed  in 
their  respective  Codes. 

The  Code  Authority  for  the  women's 
coat  and  suit  industry  has  accorded  to 
every  firm  in  that  trade  ample  opportu¬ 
nity  for  filing  certificates  of  compliance 
and  for  obtaining  the  official  labels.  It  is 
gratifying  to  report  that  all  responsible 


manufacturers  and  wholesalers  in  the 
coat  and  suit  field  have  formally  indi¬ 
cated  their  conformity  with  the  Code's 
provisions  and  have  secured  and  are  af¬ 
fixing  the  NRA  labels  to  every  garment 
made  and  marketed  by  them. 

It  is  logical  for  retailers  to  assume  that 
the  unlabelled  coat  or  suit  has  been 
made  under  sub-standard  conditions  of 
the  character  that  evoked  the  protests 
of  numerous  women's  organizations  and 
conscientious  individual  consumers.  To 
them,  the  label  is  symbolic  of  production 
in  wholesome  environment  under  the 
auspices  of  employers  who  have  com¬ 
mitted  themselves  to  the  vigorous  op¬ 
posing  of  any  semblance  of  exploitation 
of  labor. 

The  Coat  and  Suit  Code  Authority  ten¬ 
ders  its  assurance  to  the  retailers  of 
America  that  sustained  and  effective  ef¬ 
forts  will  be  exerted  to  uphold  the  label 
in  the  coat  and  suit  field  as  the  insignia 
of  complete  observance  of  NRA  stand¬ 
ards. 


.NR  A 


KManufaclurrd  Under 
COAT  AND  SUIT 

authoritv 


to 

O)  ^ 
vj  DO 


This  is  the  official  coat  and  suit  label  as  issued  by  the  Coat  and  Suit 
Code  Authority  tor  use  on  garments  made  and  sold  by  firms  complying 
with  the  Code  for  this  industry.  The  distribution  of  this  label  is  solely 
through  the  Coat  and  Suit  Code  Authority.  Labels  obtained  in  any 
other  way  are  unauthorized  and  their  use  constitutes  a  violation  of 
the  Code. 

COAT  AND  SUIT  CODE  AUTHORITY 


132  WEST  THIRTY-FIRST  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
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c/o  1933,  Davenport  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 
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Humm'ng  Bird't 
Chrittmat  ad  in 
Vogue  and  Har¬ 
per’s  Bazaar. 


This  Christmas,  a  gift  of  hosiery  isn’t  "just  another  pair  of  stockings." 
Your  customers  ore  cautious  and  critical. 

Introduce  Humming  Birds  now,  at  the  high  tide  of  women's  demand  for 
hosiery  that  has  an  established  reputation  —  and  has  earned  it. 

By  acting  promptly,  you  can  do  a  great  and  profitable  holiday  business 
in  Humming  Bird  Hosiery.  The  mark-up  is  better  than  40%  on  the  line. 
The  hose  are  guaranteed.  We  make  same  day  shipments.  Free  color 
exchange  privileges  as  usual.  Special  Christmas  boxes  without  extra 
charge.  Samples  on  request. 

DAVENPORT  HOSIERY  MILLS,  Inc.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

New  York  Office  and  Salesrooms:  385  Fifth  Avenue 

tjumminq  Bird 

FULL  FASHIONED  HOSIERY 


Style  510.  3-thr«ad  51-gaug* 

Chiffon.  All  silk  throughout.  Spo- 
dally  high  twitted  thread  insures 
extra  sheerness  and  clearness. 


Style  802.  3*threod  dull  tone, 
high  twist,  sheer  Chiffon  with  dis» 
tinctive  Jacquard  lace  top  design 
in  all-silk  welt.  Double  silk  French 
heel.  Very  narrow  silk  double  sole. 


Style  15X.  Service  Weight, 
Guaranteed  7-threod.  High  twist 
silk-to-top  with  picot  edge. 


Style  404.  4-thread all-oversilk 
Chiffon  with  genuine  Joequord 
lace  top  of  medium  sise  pattern. 
Very  narrow,  smart  oil-silk  French 
heel.  A  very  distinctive  stocking. 


Style  SO.  Service  Weight.  Picot 
edge.  7-thread  pure  silk  with 
Durene  welt  and  foot.  A  very  good 
buy. 


Style  790.  4-thread  all-silk 

Chiffon  high  twist  silk.  Picot  edge. 
French  heel.  All-silk  foot  cradle 
tole. 


.'4 


A  Message 

to  the  readers 
of 

The  Bulletin 

The  General  Retail  Code,  which  he- 
coraes  effective  on  October  30,  1933, 
should  prove  to  be  the  most  im¬ 
portant  trade  document  ever  signed  for 
the  regulation  of  a  broad  Mercantile 
function. 

The  provisions  of  this  Code  are  both 
positive  and  negative  and  were  designed 
to  serve  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  title 
as — A  Code  of  Fair  Competition  for  the 
Retail  Trade. 

The  Code  gives  ample  evidence 
throughout  of  the  peculiar  insight  and 
the  foresight  possessed  by  those  leaders 
of  thought  in  the  Retail  Trade,  who  have 
crystalized  in  this  document  a  remark¬ 
able  appreciation  of  the  extremely  in¬ 
tricate  problems  involved  in  construct¬ 
ing  a  Code  which  will  regulate  the 
primary  activities  of  the  largest  number 
of  concerns,  affecting  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  employers  and  wage  earners  in 
any  single  division  of  Trade  in  the 
world. 

The  conception  of  this  Code  came 
from  Retailers. 


A.  D.  Whiteside 


General  Hugh  S.  Johnson 


It  is  returned  to  those  responsible  for 
its  provisions,  approved  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  as  the  law  of 
this  great  Trade,  and  it  is  to  be  left 
with  their  selected  representatives  to  be 
administered  impartially  and  justly  for 
the  benefit  of  the  retailers  of  this 
country. 

The  Administration  confidently  as¬ 
sumes  that  the  organization  within  the 
trade  which  has  been  set  up  will  shov' 
the  same  restraint  and  vision  in  admin¬ 
istering  this  Code  as  that  which  pre¬ 
vailed  and  contributed  towards  its  con¬ 
struction. 

It  is  further  the  intention  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  observe  with  the  greatest 
interest  this  development  of  Industrial 
self-government  under  this  Code,  made 
possible  by  the  National  Industrial  Re¬ 
covery  Act. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
the  entire  Administration  in  Washing¬ 
ton  expresses  not  only  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  those  to  whom  this  “greatest 
trade  agreement  ever  drawn”  is  entrust¬ 
ed,  but  the  most  sincere  desire  that 
every  possible  success  will  accrue  from 
their  efforts,  which  in  turn  must  react 
to  the  very  great  advantage  of  every 
legitimate  retailer  in  the  United  States 
whose  welfare  is  of  such  deep  concern 
to  the  Administration. 

General  Hugh  S.  Johnson  joins  me  in 
this  statement  regarding  the  attitude  of 
the  administration. 

(Signed)  A.  D.  WHITESIDE, 

Division  Administrator. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

October  26,  1933. 
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Editorials 


Editorials 

By  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


The  Law  of  Retailing 

On  October  23rd  last,  the  Code  for  Retailing  was 
proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  became  effective  on  Monday,  October  30th. 

The  provisions  of  this  Code  now  constitute  the 
Law  of  Retailing. 

Its  Labor  Provisions  and  Fair  Practice  Provisions 
must  be  observed  by  all  retailers  coming  within  its 
scope.  Their  deliberate  violation,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  will  be  subject  to  the  penalties  provided  for 
in  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 

The  signing  of  the  Retail  Code  hy  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  given  it  the  full  force  of 
Law; — it  has  made  it — the  Law  of  Retailing. 

The  hour  and  wage  provisions  of  the  Code  are 
far  more  liberal  than  those  of  the  President’s  Re¬ 
employment  Agreement,  under  which  retailers  had 
been  operating  since  August  1st. 

«  «  *  «  « 

Now  retailers  may  adjust  their  employees’  work¬ 
ing  hours  and  minimum  wages  in  relation  to  the 
operating  hours  of  the  store.  This  is  one  of  the 
objectives  which  your  Association  sought  to  obtain 
for  retailers  at  the  time  of  the  Public  Hearing  in 
Washington  last  August.  We  recognized  that  the 
acceptance  of  any  code,  which  imposed  a  greatly 
reduced  employee-work  schedule,  would  inflict  great 
hardships  and  burdens  on  those  thousands  of  smaller 
retailers  who,  of  necessity,  must  keep  their  stores 
open  long  hours  to  serve  the  public. 

The  task  of  establishing  a  flexible  scale  of  working 
hours  for  retailers  was  not  an  easy  one.  The  Admin¬ 
istration  was  determined,  on  the  basis  of  figures 
which  it  had  collected,  that  retailing  must  absorb 
approximately  900,000  of  our  unemployed.  Any 
schedule  of  working  hours  which  did  not  make  this 
aim  not  only  possible,  but  also  probable,  failed  to 
meet  with  official  sanction  and  approval. 

In  presenting  our  case  for  the  hour  provisions 
which  now  appear  in  the  adopted  Retail  Code,  it  has 
been  said  of  the  efforts  of  your  Association; — “They 
made  the  best  statistical  showing  of  any  industry  that 
has  held  a  hearing.” 

We  quote  this  statement  as  evidence  of  the  faet 
that  your  National  Association,  and  the  other  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Associations  signatory  to  the  Code, 
spared  no  effort  in  presenting  a  case  for  retail  work¬ 
ing  hours  which  would  be  fair  and  equitable  to  all 
types  of  distributors  and  at  the  same  time  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  National  Recovery  Adminis¬ 


tration  to  achieve  its  aim  in  creating  reemployment 
in  the  retail  field. 

«  »  «  «  » 

We  believe  that  the  minimum  wage  provisions  of 
the  Retail  Code,  which  are  based  upon  the  length 
of  employee-work  week,  as  well  as  on  population, 
insure  a  decent  living  wage  to  those  employees  who 
may  be  subject  to  the  minimum  wage  requirements 
of  the  Code. 

It  is  to  the  Credit  of  Retailing  that  at  no  time 
during  the  Public  Hearing,  or  in  subsequent  confer¬ 
ences,  did  the  minimum  wage  schedules  meet  with 
serious  opposition  from  the  Labor  or  Consumer  Ad¬ 
visory  Boards  of  the  Administration. 

»  »  «  *  * 

Unquestionably,  the  Fair  Practice  Provisions  of 
the  Retail  Code  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
retail  distribution. 

Their  observance  and  enforcement  will  rid  Retail¬ 
ing  of  many  abuses  which  have  existed  in  the  past, 
and  which  have  been  inimical  not  only  to  retailers 
themselves  but  also  to  the  great  mass  of  consumers 
whom  they  serve. 

Their  universal  observance  will  do  more  to  elevate 
the  plane  of  retail  distribution  in  our  country  than 
years  of  effort,  without  the  force  and  backing  of 
law,  could  hope  to  accomplish. 

***** 

The  Retail  Code  is  the  most  important  and  most 
far-reaching  which  our  Government  will  be  called 
upon  to  promulgate  under  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act.  It  affects  the  operation  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  retailers  engaged  in  serving  the  daily 
needs  and  wants  of  approximately  125,000,000  people. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  entire  success  or  failure 
of  the  National  Recovery  Administration  depends 
to  a  great  degree  upon  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
Retail  Code. 

For  this  reason  a  tremendous  responsibility  has 
been  placed  upon  Retailing.  The  degree  to  which 
retailers  live  up  to  the  Code  will  be  closely  watched 
by  other  business  groups  and  by  the  public  generally. 

After  all,  in  the  estimation  of  our  people,  retailers 
represent  the  front  line  of  support  for  the  National 
Recovery  Administration. 

***** 

It  is  not  going  to  be  smart  to  attempt  to  chisel;  or 
through  subterfuge,  to  evade  any  of  the  provisions 
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of  the  Code.  Not  only  will  the  retailer  who  tries  to 
do  80,  incur  the  ill-will  of  those  who  are  valiantly 
supporting  the  Government’s  efforts  to  bring  about 
economic  recovery;  but,  of  greater  importance,  he 
will  be  retarding  the  day  when  national  economic 
stability  will  be  achieved  throughout  our  Land. 

The  chisler  may  think  that  he  is  gaining  a  tem¬ 
porary  selfish  advantage.  In  the  final  analysis, 
whether  he  chisels  on  hours,  wages,  or  fair  practice 
provisions,  he  is  contributing  to  our  unemployment 
problem;  keeping  purchasing  power  at  a  low  ebb; 
and  not  playing  the  game  fairly  with  his  Govern¬ 
ment,  his  Craft,  or  himself. 

•  «  *  •  • 

Retailers  must  sense  the  importance  of  their  part 
in  this  nation-wide  recovery  program.  Their  responsi¬ 
bilities  are  tremendous.  But  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  are  equally  great. 

At  the  outset,  it  is  true  that  there  may  be  apparent 
burdens  and  hardships.  Radical  adjustments  may 
have  to  be  made;  but  after  all,  if  these  are  in  the 
ultimate  interest  of  our  economic  wellbeing,  then 
they  will  be  worth  the  price. 

If  the  National  Recovery  Administration  should 
fail,  what  then! 

Frankly,  we  cannot  answer. 

There  are  those  who  portend  far  more  drastic 
changes  in  our  social  and  economic  structure  than 
those  which  will  be  brought  about  by  the  National 
-Industrial  Recovery  Act. 

*  •  •  •  • 

Insofar  as  Retailing  is  concerned,  the  National  Re¬ 
covery  Administration  and  the  Retail  Code  should, 
and  must,  have  wholehearted  and  unstinted  coopera¬ 
tion  and  support.  Retailers,  more  than  any  other 
group,  can  bring  about  its  success  or  failure. 

Its  success  will  be  in  the  interest  of  national  re¬ 
covery;  its  failure,  well — let  each  man  answer  for 
himself. 

The  Retail  Trade  Authority 

In  accordance  with  Article  X,  Section  1,  of  the  Re¬ 
tail  Code,  the  Retail  Trade  Authority  consists  of 
the  Administrator  or  his  Deputy,  and  three  members 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
shaU  be  members,  without  vote,  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Trade  Council. 

Shortly  after  the  signing  of  the  Code  by  President 
Roosevelt,  the  following  were  named  to  constitute 
the  personnel  of  this  important  body: — 

General  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  Administrator  of  the 
National  Recovery  Administration;  Louis  E.  Kirstein, 
member  of  the  Industrial  Advisory  Board  and  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Board  of  the  N.  R.  A.:  Dr.  Leo  Wolman, 
Chairman  of  the  Labor  Advisory  Board  of  the 
•N.  R.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Harriman  Rumsey,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Consumers’  Advisory  Board  of  the  N.R.A. 


As  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  Retail  Trade 
Authority  and  the  policies  promulgated  by  it  will 
have  a  farreaching  effect  upon  retail  distribution, 
retailers  are  indeed  fortunate  in  the  selections  which 
have  been  made  by  the  President. 

General  Johnson  needs  no  introduction  to  the 
people  of  our  country.  During  the  past  few  months 
he  has  established  a  nation-wide  reputation  for 
ability,  fearlessness,  and  impartiality. 

Mr.  Kirstein,  who  is  Vice-President  of  William 
Filene’s  Sons  Company,  and  a  former  Director  of 
your  National  Association,  is  admirably  prepared 
to  present  the  retailer’s  point  of  view  on  aU  questions 
coming  before  this  tribunal. 

Dr.  Leo  W olman  is  one  of  our  country’s  best  known 
authorities  on  labor  questions.  He  is  widely  known 
as  a  sound,  conservative  thinker  on  problems  affec¬ 
ting  employer-employee  relations. 

Mrs.  Mary  Harriman  Rumsey  has  given  months  of 
study  to  the  provisions  of  the  Retail  Code  and  their 
effects  upon  the  consumers  of  the  country. 

We  know  that  retailers  generally  will  give  their 
wholehearted  cooperation  and  support  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Retail  Trade  Authority,  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  accordance  with 
the  administrative  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Leiv  Hahn  and  D.  F.  Kelly  Elected 

In  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  membership  of 
your  Association,  Lew  Hahn  and  D.  F.  Kelly  have 
been  elected  to  represent  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  on  the  National  Retail  Trade 
Council. 

This  administrative  body  consists  of  two  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  each  of  the  National  Retail  Asso¬ 
ciations  signatory  to  the  Code,  and  such  other 
branches  of  the  retail  trade,  operating  under  the 
Code,  as  the  Administrator  shall,  upon  application, 
designate;  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  Retail 
Trade  Authority  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  serve  without  vote  on  the  Council. 

Briefly,  the  functions  of  the  National  Retail  Coun¬ 
cil  shall  be  to  assist  the  Administrator,  or  his  Deputy, 
in  the  administration  and  enforcement  of  the  Code; 
to  collect  from  all  retailers  such  reports  as  are 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  Code;  to 
make  investigations  as  to  the  function  and  obser¬ 
vance  of  any  provision  of  the  Code;  to  make  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Administrator,  based  on  conditions 
in  the  trade;  and  to  supervise  the  setting  up  within 
local  trading  areas  of  local  committees  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  assisting  in  the  administration  and  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  Code  within  such  local  areas. 

«  «  »  «  « 

In  selecting  the  representatives  from  your  National 
Association,  every  member  was  affored  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  cast  his  vote  for  two  candidates. 
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Under  date  of  August  10th  last,  a  ballot,  contain¬ 
ing  the  names  of  the  present  Board  of  Directors  and 
the  Code  Committee,  was  mailed  to  our  entire  mem¬ 
bership.  The  names  of  these  men  constituted  a  sug¬ 
gested  slate  of  candidates.  Blank  spaces  in  the  ballot 
were  provided,  so  that  members  might  exercise  their 
right  to  vote  for  others  than  those  whose  names 
appeared  on  the  ballot. 

It  was  determined  in  advance  that  the  poll  would 
be  closed  upon  the  signing  of  the  Retail  Code  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  This  would  per¬ 
mit  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  to 
have  immediate  representation  on  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Trade  Council  just  as  soon  as  the  Retail  Code 
became  effective. 

Over  71  per  cent  of  the  membership  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  voted  in  this  election. 

The  official  count  of  the  ballots  taken  on  October 
23rd,  when  the  Retail  Code  was  proclaimed  by  the 
President,  resulted  in  the  selection  of  Lew  Hahn  and 
D.  F.  Kelly,  as  your  duly  elected  representatives. 

Neither  Lew  Hahn  nor  D.  F.  Kelly  need  any 
introduction  to  the  members  of  this  Association. 

Their  names  are  well  known  to  retailers  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

They  represent  different  geographical  sections  of 
the  country,  which  we  regard  as  a  fortunate  occur¬ 
rence. 

Their  election  by  the  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  assures  our  Craft  of 
able,  intelligent  representation  on  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Trade  Council. 

We  know  that  they  will  have  your  wholehearted 
cooperation  and  support. 

The  Activities  of  Your  Code  Department 

The  task  of  defending  Retailing  against  the  de¬ 
mands  of  code  writers  has  been  commanding  the 
constant  attention  and  action  of  your  Association. 

In  the  last  two  issues  of  The  Bulletin,  we  have 
advised  members  as  to  the  activities  of  our  Code 
Department  in  opposing  objectionable  provisions  in 
manufacturers’  codes  at  the  public  hearings  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  It  seems  desirable  at  this  time  to  present  a 
summary  of  the  results  of  these  activities  so  that 
members  may  know  what  their  Association  has  been 
successful  in  accomplishing. 

Our  Code  Department  has  analyzed  and  studied 
more  than  350  proposed  Codes  of  Fair  Competition. 
Of  this  number,  133  have  been  found  to  affect  mater¬ 
ially,  or  to  be  of  immediate  interest  to  retailers. 

Up  to  October  28th  last,  304  codes  had  been  made 
the  subject  of  public  hearings  by  the  Administration; 
and  63  of  these  have  been  approved  and  signed  by  the 
President.  The  remaining  number,  241,  are  still 
under  consideration  by  the  Administration.  Twenty- 
five  of  the  63  codes  approved,  materially  or  directly 
affect  our  membership.  In  the  case  of  twelve  of  these 


codes  already  approved,  the  Association  found  it 
necessary  to  express  its  vigorous  opposition  through 
the  filing  of  briefs  and  personal  appearances  at  the 
hearings.  In  the  case  of  most  of  the  others,  confer¬ 
ences,  prior  to  the  hearings,  resulted  in  eliminating 
objectionable  provisions  and  made  formal  opposition 
by  the  Association  unnecessary. 

Of  the  241  codes  which  have  been  heard,  but  which 
have  not  yet  been  approved  by  the  Administration, 
your  Association  found  it  necessary  to  oppose  provis¬ 
ions  in  91  of  them.  Briefs  filed  by  the  Association 
on  these  91  codes  covered  a  total  of  251  objectionable 
provisions.  An  analysis  of  these  provisions  shows  that 
47  dealt  with  the  inclusion  of  terms  and  discounts 
in  codes;  45  with  price  fixing  and  resale  price  main¬ 
tenance  agreements;  and  15  were  directed  at  advertis¬ 
ing  allowances.  The  balance  of  these  proposed  pro¬ 
visions  had  to  do  with  such  subjects  as  regulation  of 
merchandise  returns;  arbitrary  classification  of  dis¬ 
tributors;  collective  buying  activities;  shipping  prac¬ 
tices;  contract  limitations,  and  other  miscellaneous 
established  trade  practices. 

Due  to  the  efforts  of  your  Association,  in  12  out  of 
29  provisions  opposed  in  codes  which  have  been 
approved,  our  objections  have  been  sustained  and 
satisfactory  changes  or  eliminations  made  to  meet 
the  needs  of  retailers.  In  the  other  instances,  which 
dealt  with  the  inclusion  of  terms  and  discounts,  our 
objections  were  not  allowed  because  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  attitude  favoring  their  inclusion. 

Moreover,  our  objections  and  recommendations 
have  proved  helpful  in  clarifying  accepted  trade 
practices.  For  example,  in  the  code  of  a  prominent 
industry,  your  Association  opposed  and  asked  for 
modification  of  five  provisions,  and  its  claim  was 
sustained  in  4  instances  where  the  modifications  con¬ 
stituted  a  definite  clarification  of  the  intent  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  code.  The  only  instance  where  our 
objection  was  over-ruled,  was  again,  with  regard  to 
the  standardization  of  terms  and  cash  discounts, 
which  the  Administration  saw  fit  to  allow  to  remain 
in  the  code  in  question. 

Of  equal  importance,  is  the  Association’s  efforts  in 
working  with  representatives  of  other  industries,  to 
the  end  that  objectionable  features  in  proposed  codes 
may  be  eliminated  in  advance  of  their  submission  to 
the  Administration. 

Not  only  has  your  Association  held  joint  confer¬ 
ences  with  manufacturing  groups  prior  to  the  public 
hearings  on  their  codes,  but  it  is  in  constant  touch 
with  the  representatives  of  those  industries  whose 
codes  have  been  officially  heard  but  are  in  the 
process  of  being  revised  and  amended  before  being 
formally  approved. 

In  the  conferences  held,  both  prior  to  and  after 
public  hearings,  much  effective  work  has  been 
accomplished  in  having  the  retailers’  viewpoint  gen¬ 
erally  recognized. 

We  regard  the  activity  of  your  National  Associa- 
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tion  in  protecting  retailers  from  the  inclusion  of 
unfair  and  unwarranted  provisions  in  the  codes  of 
industry,  as  one  of  its  most  important  functions. 

This  work  will  he  continued  by  the  Code  Depart¬ 
ment  of  your  Association  just  as  long  as  your  inter¬ 
ests  are  concerned. 

Members  of  the  Association  may  rest  assured  that 
through  the  activities  of  your  Code  Department  and 
with  the  help  and  cooperation  of  the  Retailers’  Pro¬ 
tective  Committee,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Walter  N.  Rothschild,  every  possible  effort  is  being 
made  to  protect  the  interest  of  retailers  against  un¬ 
fair  and  discriminatory  provisions  in  manufacturers* 
codes. 

The  N.  R,  A.  and  Your  National  Association 

Now  that  the  Retail  Code  is  effective,  your  Nation¬ 
al  Association  is  faced  with  the  duty  and  responsi¬ 
bility  of  giving  wholehearted  support  to  the  Admin¬ 
istration  in  its  supervision  and  enforcement. 

As  one  of  the  signatory  Associations  of  the  Retail 
Code,  it  will  have  representation  on  the  National 
Retail  Trade  Council.  Through  its  duly  accredited 
representatives  on  this  body,  it  will  have  a  voice  in 
the  formulation  of  all  policies  affecting  retailers  who 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  Master  Retail  Code. 

Of  equal  importance,  is  the  responsibility  of  your 
National  Association  to  keep  its  members  informed 
promptly  and  apeurately  on  all  code  matte/:.  Dur.ng 
the  initial  period  in  which  the  Code  is  in  operation, 
rulings  and  interpretations  clarifying  its  various  pro¬ 
visions  will  be  issued  from  time  to  time. 

Your  Association  will  spare  no  effort  in  seeing  that 
this  information  reaches  members  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  The  prompt  service  which  the 
Association  rendered  its  members  in  mailing  printed 
copies  of  the  Code  on  the  very  day  on  which  it  was 
released  in  Washington;  and  a  printed  bulletin  of 
interpretations  three  days  later,  is  indicative  of  the 
service  which  the  Association  intends  to  give  its 
members  in  keeping  them  informed  just  as  soon  as 
authentic  information  is  available. 

»  •  •  «  • 

Without  doubt,  during  the  weeks  and  months 
ahead,  many  moot  questions  will  arise,  regarding 
what  can,  and  what  cannot,  be  done  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Code.  It  will  be  the  task  of  your 
Association  to  see  that  these  questions  are  settled 
equitably  to  all  parties  concerned,  while  at  the  same 
time  scrupulously  safeguarding  the  spirit  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  National  Recovery  Act. 

To  your  Association  will  fall  the  privilege  of  see¬ 
ing  that,  in  the  administration  of  the  Retail  Code, 
the  rights  of  retailers  are  always  protected  and 
safeguarded,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  great  mass 
of  consumers  whom  they  serve. 

Great  as  the  responsibilities  are  which  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  must  assume  under  the  Retail  Code,  it  has 
also  the  added  duty  of  making  certain  that  the  hun¬ 


dreds  of  codes  of  industry  do  not  impose  unfair  and 
unwarranted  conditions  upon  distribution.  Retailers 
must  be  protected  from  changes  in  fundamental,  well 
established  trade  practices;  and  they  must  be  spared 
from  arbitrary  price  dictation  inimical  to  the  con¬ 
suming  public,  as  well  as  to  themselves.  There  is  no 
other  agency  at  Washington  performing  this  neces¬ 
sary  service  to  retail  distribution  other  than  your 
National  Association. 

«  »  «  «  « 

The  work  which  your  National  Association  has 
accomplished  since  the  enactment  of  the  National 
Recovery  Act  to  date,  in  behalf  of  the  Craft  which 
it  represents,  indeed  justifies  its  existence.  If  there 
had  been  no  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
our  members  today  would  be  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  demands  being  made  of  the  National  Recovery 
Administration  for  official  sanction  and  approval  of 
the  code  provisions  of  manufacturers,  which  would 
radically  upset  and  even  destroy  important  trade 
practices. 

It  is  our  honest  conviction  that  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  deserves  the  cooperation  and 
support  of  every  member  for  the  work  it  has  done 
and  for  the  work  which  it  must  do.  But  this  is  not 
enough.  It  should  have  the  active  support  and  co¬ 
operation  of  every  retailer  in  the  country  who  is 
eligible  for  membership.  To  permit  these  eligible 
non-members  to  reap  the  rewards  and  benefits  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Association,  without  doing  their  part 
in  helping  to  carry  the  load,  is  obviously  unfair. 

The  situation  can  be  remedied  if  members  will 
only  put  the  facts  in  this  light  to  those  who  are  not 
now  supporting  and  participating  in  the  work  of  their 
national  organization.  We  are  certain  that  there  are 
many  retailers  in  every  community  who  would  will¬ 
ingly  join  the  Association  if  they  could  be  made  to 
regard  their  membership  as  a  duty  which  they  owe 
to  their  entire  Craft.  They  should  be  made  to  see 
that  while  their  membership  strengthens  the  Nation¬ 
al  Organization,  and  thereby  makes  its  work  more 
effective,  at  the  same  time  they  in  turn  receive  bene¬ 
fits  and  advantages  which  cannot  be  derived  from  any 
other  source. 

Every  member  will  be  rendering  an  invaluable  ser¬ 
vice  to  its  National  Association  by  spreading  this 
message  to  the  retailers  in  his  community.  By  so 
doing,  he  will  be  doing  his  share  in  building  up  and 
maintaining  a  strong  National  Association  for  his 
Craft. 

Can  Your  Salespeople  Justify  Increased 
Prices? 

Today  retail  prices  are  being  closely  scrutinized. 
Customers  are  asking  questions  as  to  how  increases 
in  prices  are  justified.  These  questions,  in  most  cases, 
are  being  directed  at  salespeople,  who,  unfortunate¬ 
ly,  are  unable  to  answer  them  intelligently  because 
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of  their  lack  of  information  on  the  various  factors  though  innocently,  a  suspicious  attitude  in  the  minds 
which  have  caused  price  increases.  of  customers  toward  all  retail  prices. 

There  is  a  case  on  record  where  a  salesperson  Retailers  should  do  their  utmost  to  inform  their 
attributed  an  increase  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  on  a  cotton  salespeople  of  the  significance  of  the  effects  of 

shirt  to  the  Processing  Tax  on  cotton.  Since  the  Pro-  recovery  legislation  on  price  trends.  This  does  not 

cessing  Tax  on  cotton  is  only  cents  per  pound,  mean  that  salespeople  must  be  trained  to  speak  with 
and  since  there  is  approximately  only  one  pound  of  authority  on  all  the  ramifications  of  the  National 

cotton  in  the  average  shirt,  one  may  readily  see  the  Recovery  Act  and  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 

absurdity  of  this  claim  and  the  criticism  to  which  but  they  should  at  least  be  informed  that  increased 

retailing  is  made  subject  because  of  the  lack  of  in-  labor  costs  in  production  and  distribution,  due  to 

formation  on  the  part  of  salespeople.  the  National  Recovery  Act,  and  increased  taxes  due 

Let  us  follow  through  with  this  example  of  a  cotton  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  must  inevitably 

shirt,  and  see  how  far  short  of  the  mark  the  sales-  be  reflected  in  the  cost  of  goods  sold  at  retail, 

person  was  in  answering  the  customer’s  question.  The  merchant,  who  does  not  take  the  trouble  to 

In  the  first  place,  the  cotton  content  of  the  shirt  do  this,  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  statements  which  his 
was  probably  the  smallest  factor  entering  into  its  salespeople  make.  He  is  leaving  not  only  his  own 
increased  price.  store  open  to  criticism;  but,  more  important,  he  is 

Under  the  Code  of  the  cotton  textile  industry,  inviting  criticism  upon  the  entire  Retail  Craft, 
wages  in  cotton  mills  have  been  doubled.  This  is  true 

not  only  in  the  mills  where  the  cotton  is  spun  into  Competition  and  Profiteering  Do  Not 
yarn,  but  also  in  the  mills  where  the  cotton  is  made  Go  Together 

into  the  fabric.  Likewise,  in  the  workshops  and  fac-  For  months  we  have  predicted  that  increased  retail 
tories  where  the  shirts  are  manufactured,  wages  have  prices  would  most  likely  be  accompanied  by  charges 
been  increased  under  the  National  Recovery  Act.  of  profiteering.  Past  experience  has  shown  this  to 
These  increased  labor  costs  in  production  have  in-  Le  the  case,  whenever  there  are  general  price  ad- 
evitably  been  reflected  in  wholesale  prices.  We  have  vances. 

been  informed  that  in  some  instances  the  whole-  The  average  consumer  does  not  know,  nor  does 
sale  prices  of  cotton  shirts,  due  to  the  increased  labor  gjjg  care,  what  factors  constitute  these  justified  in¬ 
costs  under  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  creases.  She  is  influenced  almost  entirely  by  the  fact 
have  amounted  to  as  much  as  60  per  cent  to  the  — that  she  has  to  pay  more  for  the  goods  she  pur- 
retailer.  chases;  and  for  lack  of  fundamental  facts,  she  too 

Moreover,  since  August  Ist  last,  retailers  have  been  often  feels  that  the  increase  is  unwarranted, 
operating  under  the  Blanket  Retail  Code  while  await-  ***** 

ing  the  adoption  of  the  final  Code  for  retailing.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  during  the  past  few 
There  is  not  a  merchant  in  the  country,  conscienti-  weeks  much  has  been  said  in  press  statements  and  in 
ously  striving  to  live  up  to  his  agreement  with  the  radio  broadcasts  about  profiteering  on  the  part  of 
President  of  the  United  States  regarding  shorter  work-  retailers. 

ing  hours  and  increased  wages,  who  has  not  been  It  is  true  that  specific  charges  of  profiteering  are 
forced  to  increase  his  operating  costs.  Of  course,  few;  but  there  are  far  too  many  people  who  feel  it  a 
these  increased  costs  must  necessarily  be  reflected  duty  to  caution  retailers  against  profiteering  at  this 
in  retail  prices,  if  the  merchant  is  to  be  able  to  do  time. 

his  full  share  in  creating  employment  and  paying  Unquestionably,  these  general  statements,  loosely 
a  decent  living  wage  to  his  employees.  made,  create  an  unfavorable  reaction  in  the  con- 

There  is  also  the  possibility  that  the  retail  price  sumer’s  mind.  But  they  do  more  than  this, — they 
of  $2.50  represented  more  correctly  the  real  value  retard  consumer  buying  and  thereby  jeopardize  the 
of  the  shirt  in  question..  It  is  very  probable  that  immediate  and  ultimate  success  of  our  entire  re- 
when  this  same  shirt  was  sold  for  $1.50  that  this  covery  program, 
latter  price  was  due  to  sweating  labor  in  our  cotton  ***** 

fields,  our  mills,  and  factories.  Then  again,  low  We  are  against  profiteering  on  the  part  of  anyone, 
price  in  the  past  were  frequently  due  to  distress  whether — producer  or  distributor.  We  feel  that  in 

merchandise,  which  today  has  been  largely  elimi-  the  light  of  present  economic  conditions; — all  at- 
nated  from  our  markets.  tempts  at  profiteering  should  be  quickly  stamped 

The  average  customer,  however,  is  unfamiliar  with  out.  But  we  do  feel  that  unwarranted,  unjustified, 
these  facts;  she  is  startled  when  confronted  with  in-  and  general  statements  regarding  profiteering  are 
creased  prices.  Naturally,  she  seeks  information;  as  better  left  unsaid,  because  of  the  harm  which  is  cer- 
her  only  contact  with  a  retail  store  is  through  the  tain  to  ensue. 

salespeople,  they  are  made  the  subject  of  her  inquiry.  There  is  perhaps  no  field  of  business  which  is  sub- 
Salespeople  who  cannot  readily  and  intelligently  ject  to  keener  competition  than  Retailing.  It  is  ob- 
answer  questions  of  this  character  are  creating,  al-  vious  that,  under  these  conditions,  profiteering  not 
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only  cannot  develop,  but  cannot  long  continue  in 
the  face  of  competition  of  this  character.  Customers 
will  not  long  patronize  stores  which,  they  believe, 
are  over  charging  for  goods  that  can  be  purchased 
elsewhere  at  lower  prices.  Vigorous  competition, 
now,  as  in  the  past,  is  bound  to  thwart  all  attempts 
at  profiteering  in  the  distribution  of  goods  for  public 
consumption. 

The  following  telegram  sent  to  the  Administration 
in  Washington  by  a  well  known  manufacturer,  ade¬ 
quately  summarizes  our  thoughts  on  this  subject: — 
“We  are  not  retailers — we  are  manufac¬ 
turers  and  enthusiastic  members  of  the  NRA 
so  this  telegram  may  come  from  us  with 
good  grace.  Every  word  relative  to  profiteer¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  retailers  is  a  stab  in  the 
back  for  the  NRA.  It  should  be  known  that 
profiteering  on  the  part  of  retailers  is  a 
physical  impossibility.  Retailing  of  mer¬ 
chandise  is  by  far  the  most  competitive  effort 
that  human  beings  are  engaged  in.” 

It  is  encouraging  that  non-retailers  also  resent  the 
charges  of  retail  profiteering,  which  are  being  so 
generally  and  thoughtlessly  advanced. 

The  sooner  that  these  charges  cease,  unless  they 
are  based  upon  specific  instances,  the  sooner  will 
the  general  welfare  of  business  be  achieved,  because 
of  the  right  attitude  of  our  people  toward  our  busi¬ 
ness  institutions. 

Executive  Order  Bans  Merit  Clauses 
in  Codes 

President  Roosevelt,  on  October  23rd  last,  issued 
an  Executive  Order  settling  controversies  over 
“Merit”  clauses  in  codes,  by  ruling  that  no  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  CoUective  Bargaining  provisions  of  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  should  be  included 
in  codes. 

This  action,  by  the  President,  was  taken  in  the 
belief  that  these  clauses  interpreting  the  provisions 
of  Section  7  (a)  of  the  Act  led  only  to  controversy 
and  confusion. 

It  should  be  particularly  noted  that  the  President 
said, — ^‘‘While  there  is  nothing  in  the  provisions  of 
Section  7  (a)  to  interfere  with  the  bona  fide  exercise 
of  the  right  of  an  employer  to  select,  retain,  or  ad¬ 
vance  employees  on  the  basis  of  individual  merit. 
Section  7  (a)  does  clearly  prohibit  the  pretended 
exercise  of  this  right  by  an  employer  simply  as  a 
device  for  compelling  employees  to  refrain  from 
exercising  the  right  of  self-organization,  designation 
of  representatives,  and  coUective  bargaining,  which 
are  guaranteed  to  all  employees  in  said  Section 
7  (a).” 

For  the  past  four  months.  Section  7  (a)  of  the 
Act  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  Re¬ 
peated  attempts  have  been  made  by  both  employers 
and  employees  to  interpret  it  according  to  their  de¬ 


sires  and  wishes.  Code  after  code  has  been  filed  with 
the  Administrator  containing  interpretations  of  this 
Section.  In  each  instance,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
Code  governing  the  Automobile  Industry,  the  so- 
called  “Merit”  Clauses  and  interpretations  of  this 
Section  have  been  struck  out  by  the  Administration. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Executive  Order  of  the 
President  will  see  an  end  to  the  misunderstanding 
and  confusion  which  this  Section  of  the  Act  has 
created.  Employers  now  know  that  they  may  select, 
retain,  or  advapce  employees  on  merit,  but  they  may 
not  abuse  this  right  in  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  Section  7  (a). 

Buy  N.  R.  A.  Products 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  our  Merchandising  Divi¬ 
sion,  the  recommendation  was  made  that  retailers 
generally  adopt  the  policy  of  patronizing  manufac¬ 
turers,  wholesalers,  and  jobbers  who  are  supporting 
the  National  Recovery  Administration. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  this  practice  was  specifically 
provided  for  in  the  Blanket  Retail  Code,  but,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  it  has  been  omitted  in  the  Code 
as  finally  approved. 

Without  doubt,  if  retailers  generally  would  follow 
this  policy,  it  would  be  a  real  contribution  to  the 
success  of  the  National  Recovery  Administration,  and 
to  the  immediate  economic  welfare  of  our  country. 

To  encourage  and  further  this  practice  among  re¬ 
tailers,  this  Division  recommends  that  retail  purchase 
order  forms  contain  the  following  clause: — 

“This  order  is  placed  conditionally  upon 
the  understanding  that  the  merchandise 
hereby  contracted  for  has  been,  or  will  be, 
manufactured  under  N.  R.  A.  conditions,  and 
that  acceptance  of  this  order  constitutes 
such  a  guarantee  on  the  part  of  the  seller.” 

The  recommendation  of  our  Merchandising  Divi¬ 
sion,  if  generally  adopted  by  retailers,  will  have  a 
far-reaching  effect  in  encouraging  manufacturers  to 
support  loyally  the  National  Recovery  Administra¬ 
tion. 

Selling  Appeal  Must  Be  Built  on  Consumer 
Confidence 

In  the  October  issue  of  The  Bulletin  we  stressed 
the  importance  of  seUing  consumer  confidence  as  the 
chief  objective  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Campaign 
being  conducted  by  the  National  Recovery  Admin¬ 
istration. 

We  repeat  again  that  the  Movement,  whether  spon¬ 
sored  by  our  Government  or  any  other  agency,  can¬ 
not  hope  for  success  unless  it  is  supported  by  a 
buying  public  sincerely  confident  in  the  present  and 
the  future. 

We  believe  that  President  Roosevelt’s  radio  address 
of  October  22nd  last  did  much  in  bolstering  up  the 
confidence  of  our  people.  At  that  time  he  held  out 
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hope  to  the  American  farmer,  and  proclaimed  a 
policy  for  a  controlled  currency,  thereby  removing 
much  of  the  doubt  and  uncertainty  which  had  existed 
regarding  the  future  of  our  monetary  system. 

Then  again,  with  the  signing  of  the  Retail  Code, 
retailers  are  now  able  to  adjust  their  businesses  to 
the  conditions  and  requirements  of  the  National  Re¬ 
covery  Administration,  Unquestionably,  this  fact 
alone  should  enable  merchants  to  cooperate  more 
wholeheartedly  with  the  efforts  of  the  Government 
to  stimulate  distribution  and  consumption  of  goods. 

Moreover,  present  and  anticipated  price  rises 
should  be  an  incentive  to  public  spending. 

The  Sales  Promotion  Division  of  your  Association 
has  cooperated  to  the  fullest  with  the  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Bureau  of  the  National  Recovery  Administra¬ 
tion  in  perfecting  and  carrying  on  its  Campaign. 

Your  Sales  Promotion  Division  is  ready  and  will¬ 
ing  to  supply  members  with  ideas  and  suggestions  as 
to  how  this  Campaign  can  be  conducted  most  sound¬ 
ly  and  eflfectively  in  local  communities. 

For  the  economic  good  of  our  Nation  as  a  whole, 
we  urge  your  cooperation  with  the  (Government’s 
efforts  in  working  for  the  success  of  this  Movement. 
In  doing  so,  however,  sell  Consumer  Confidence  first 
— then  goods  will  sell  themselves. 

The  Twenty -Third  Annual  Convention — 
January  15th-19th  Inclusive 

The  Twenty-Third  Annual  Convention  of  your 
Association  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
New  York  City,  on  January  15th-19th,  1934. 

One  does  not  need  to  be  gifted  with  a  lively  ima¬ 
gination  to  sense  the  importance  of  this  forthcoming 
meeting  of  our  Craft. 

It  will  be  the  first  nation-wide  assemblage  of  the 
members  of  the  Craft  since  the  enactment  of  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 


By  that  time  the  Retail  Code  wiU  have  been  in 
operation  just  two  and  a  half  months.  During  this 
period,  retailers  will  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  its  workings,  note  its  strong  pointsi,  and  dis¬ 
cover  its  weaknesses. 

The  middle  of  January  next  will  also  be  an  op¬ 
portune  time  for  retailers  to  pause  and  review  the 
adjustments  which  they  have  made  in  their  opera¬ 
tions,  and  to  determine  what  changes  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  year  ahead. 

We  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  program 
of  your  Twenty-Third  Annual  Convention  will,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  be  the  most  important,  the  most  construc¬ 
tive,  and  the  most  valuable  whieh  has  ever  been 
presented  for  the  consideration  of  our  membership. 

This  program  is  now  in  the  making. 

Committees  of  your  National  Association  and  of 
its  various  Divisions  and  Groups  are  already  giving 
serious  consideration  to  subjects  and  speakers  in 
keeping  with  the  character  and  importanee  of  the 
problems  which  must  be  discussed. 

The  December  issue  of  The  Bulxetin,  we  hope, 
will  earry  a  preliminary  announeement  of  this  pro¬ 
gram.  In  the  meantime,  we  invite  the  suggestions  of 
members  as  to  how  this  coming  Convention  can  most 
effectively  meet  their  needs  and  wants. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  make  your  plans  now  to 
attend  this  Annual  Meeting  of  your  National  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  most  important  business  you  will  have 
during  that  week  in  mid  January,  will  be  in  New 
York  City. 

And  remember,  reduced  railroad  rates  will  be 
available  to  members  and  their  executives  register¬ 
ing  and  attending  sessions  of  the  Convention. 
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Your  Represenlatives  in  the  National 
Retail  Trade  Couneil 


Lew  Hahn 
President 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association 


D.  F.  Kelly 

President,  The  Fair,  Chicago,  and 
Past  President  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association 


OY  vote  of  the  membership  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
•^Lew  Hahn  and  D.  F.  Kelly  have  been  elected  to  represent  your  Craft  on  the 
National  Retail  Trade  Council. 

The  Council,  which  consists  of  two  representatives  from  each  of  the 
National  Retail  Associations  signatory  to  the  Code,  and  the  members  of  the 
Retail  Trade  Authority  who  serve  without  voting  power,  is  established  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  NRA  in  the  administration  and  enforcement  of  the 
Retail  Code. 

The  selection  of  Mr.  Hahn  and  Mr.  Kelly  is  a  fortunate  one.  They  are  both 
well  known  in  the  field  of  Retailing,  and  represent  widely  different  geographi¬ 
cal  areas  of  our  country. 

At  the  preliminary  meeting  of  the  Council,  held  in  Washington  on 
October  26th  last.  Lew  Hahn,  your  President,  was  chosen  as  Chairman  of  this 
important  Body. 

Members  will  be  kept  informed  promptly  of  all  actions  and  activities  of 
the  National  Retail  Trade  Council  pertaining  to  the  Retail  Code  and  their 
effects  upon  retail  operations. 
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HE  RETAIL  CODE  has  been  signed 
1)V  President  Roosevelt.  That  information  sixty  days 
ago  would  have  sent  a  thrill  throughout  the  retail  world. 

It  should  have  the  same  effect  today.  If  it  does  not,  it 
is  not  because  it  is  any  less  hnportant  today  than  it  was 
two  months  ago  but  only  because  it  is  human  nature  to 
lose  enthusiasm  over  things  which  hang  fire  too  long. 
To  be  fair  and  to  develo])  the  most  useful  perspective, 
however,  we  should  learn  to  recognize  that  this  is  a 
weakness  in  ourselves  rather  than  a  disability  in  a 
situation. 

The  Retail  Code  has  been  approved  and  for  the  first 
time,  possibly,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  retailers 
have  been  recognized  as  an  important  individual  element 
in  the  business  population  and,  as  such,  to  be  entitled 
to  some  voice  in  establishing  the  conditions  under 
which  the  business  of  retailing  shall  be  conducted. 

This  in  itself  is  an  important  development  and  one 
which  we  should  not  discount. 

I  confess  that  when,  last  May,  before  the  Recovery 
Act  had  been  passed  by  Congress — I  went  before  the 
Association's  convention  in  Chicago  and  told  what  I 
believed  was  surely  coining  and  asked  for  authority  to 
appoint  a  Committee  to  draft  a  code,  I  was  haunted  by 
the  fear  that  retailers  would  not  be  permitted  to  operate 
under  a  code  of  their  own  but  would  be  dragged  along 
as  addenda  to  many  separate  manufacturers’  codes. 
This  would  have  meant  that  every  retail  store  would 
have  been  subject  to  the  conditions  of  scores  of  separate 
codes  and  would  have  been  the  minority  interest  in  each. 

Such  a  condition  would  have  lieen  intolerable. 

The  Retail  Code  jirevents  any  such  possibility.  For 
this  reason — even  if  it  stood  alone — retailers  would 
have  abundant  cause  for  gratification  over  the  a]iproval 
■of  their  code. 

*  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

To  see  only  gratification  in  the  signing  of  the  Code, 
however,  is  to  miss  other  elements  of  no  less  importance. 

First  of  these  is  the  obligation  which  it  places  upon 
■each  individual  retailer. 

There  is  the  obligation  to  live  by  law — law  created 
by  retailers  themselves. 

There  is  the  great  obligation  to  understand  that  the 
processes  of  each  retailer  are  something  which  deeply 
touch  the  public  interest. 

This  is  an  obligation  not  merely  to  understand  but 
:to  make  the  processes  of  retailing  dove-tail  more  per¬ 
fectly  into  the  public  need. 

On  one  side  stand  the  multitudes  that  we  know  as 
■consumers.  Everything  which  we  do  has  the  effect  of 
either  making  life  easier  or  harder  for  these  millions. 

On  the  other  side  are  the  millions  who  gain  their 
daily  livelihood  by  producing  the  things  which  we  call 
“merchandise.”  Our  every  action  affects  these  workers. 

And  in  the  middle  stands  the  retailer,  surrounded  by 
his  own  employees  who  also  are  affected  by  his 
decisions. 

Efficiency  in  selling  merchandise  by  the  use  of 


effective  displays  and  advertising  and  by  skilled  sales¬ 
manship  will  keep  the  stream  of  merchandise  moving, 
thus  insuring  employment  not  only  to  our  own  people, 
Ijut  to  the  millions  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  con¬ 
sumption  goods. 

Bad  retailing,  dishonest,  exorbitant  pricing,  slothful 
selling  methods,  weak  and  stupid  display  and  advertis¬ 
ing,  dam  up  the  flow  of  goods  and  create  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  destitution. 

That  is  why  the  Retail  Code  probably  is  the  most 
important  of  all  the  codes. 

And  that  is  why  all  retailers  must  feel  the  obligation 
to  conform  wdth  the  Code  provisions  and  put  their  whole 
hearts  into  making  the  N.  R.  A.  program  a  complete 
success. 

*  *  *  *  ★ 

It  would  be  an  easy  thing  to  find  fault  with  the 
administration  of  the  N.  R.  A.  True,  it  has  not  been 
perfect  in  either  its  intelligent  grasp  of  the  situation  or 
in  smoothness  of  operation. 

We  could  find  fault — but  what  good  would  it  do? 

To  indulge  in  dissatisfaction  and  fault-finding  is 
e.xtremely  short-sighted. 

After  all,  this  is  not  some  exciting  contest  that  we 
are  watching  as  more  or  less  disinterested  spectators. 

The  present  situation  is  something  of  immediate  con¬ 
cern  to  every  one  of  us. 

If  the  N.  R.  A.  should  fail,  the  consequences  to  each 
of  us  would  be  so  dire  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
estimate  how  bad  they  might  be. 

Some  times  we  act  as  though  we  were  of  the  opinion 
that  we  shall  have  abundant  opportunity  to  try  a  limit¬ 
less  number  of  plans  to  improve  conditions  and  that  if 
N.  R.  A.  should  fail,  we  could  simply  turn  to  the  next 
plan. 

I  very  much  doubt  whether  we  shall  have  that  oppor¬ 
tunity.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  whether  we  like  it 
or  not,  the  N.  R.  A.  plan  must  succeed,  because  we  have 
staked  everything  zve  have  on  it. 

I  fear  zve  shall  not  haz^e  the  chance  to  try  something 
else  later. 

For  that  reason  I  ask  you  to  look  beyond  your  own 
immediate  self-interest  and  resolve  that  you  will  give 
yourself  and  your  business  unreservedly  to  insuring 
that  the  N.  R.  A.  plan  shall  succeed. 

To  do  anything  else  would  be  about  as  unintelligent 
as  to  steal  into  the  hold  of  a  ship  on  which  you  were  a 
Ijassenger  and  hore  a  hole  to  let  in  the  sea! 

N.  R.  A.  must  succeed  or  you  cannot ! 
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Text  of  President  Roosevelt’s  Executive  Order: 


In  order  to  effectuate  the  policy  of  Title  I  of 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  approved 
June  16,  1933,  and  to  provide  for  equitable  en¬ 
forcement  of  agreements  heretofore  made  with  the 
President  and  codes  approved  by  the  President 
under  said  act,  I,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  the  au¬ 
thority  vested  in  me  by  Title  I  of  said  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act,  hereby  prescribe  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rules  and  regulations  which  shall  have  the 
effect  of  modifying  any  inconsistent  provisions  of 
any  order,  approved  rule  or  regulation  heretofore 
issued  under  Title  I  of  said  act. 

The  provisions  of  the  President’s  re-employ¬ 
ment  agreement,  issued  July  27,  1933,  shall  not 
be  held  to  apply  to  employers  engaged  only  locally 
in  retail  trade  or  in  local  service  industries  (and 
not  in  a  business  in  or  affecting  interstate  com¬ 
merce)  who  do  not  employ  more  than  five  persons 
and  who  are  located  in  towns  of  less  than  2,500 
population  (according  to  the  1930  Federal  cen¬ 
sus)  which  are  not  in  the  immediate  trade  area 
of  a  city  of  larger  population,  except  so  far  as 
such  employers  who  have  signed  the  President’s 
re-employment  agreement  desire  to  continue  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  said  agreement  after 
the  date  of  this  order;  and  this  release  of  such 
employers  who  have  heretofore  signed  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  re-employment  agreement  shall  be  further 
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extended  so  as  to  release  to  the  same  extent  all 
such  employers  of  obligations  not  voluntarily  as¬ 
sumed  under  the  provisions  of  a  code  of  fair 
competitidn  approved  by  the  President.  This  ex¬ 
emption  is  intended  to  relieve  small  enterprises 
in  small  towns  from  fixed  obligations  which  might 
impose  exceptional  hardship;  but  it  is  expected 
that  all  such  enterprises  will  conform  to  the  full¬ 
est  extent  possible  with  the  requirements  which 
would  be  otherwise  obligatory  upon  them. 

In  view  of  general  increases  in  prices  which 
may  or  not  be  justified  in  specific  instances  by 
increased  costs  caused  by  compliance  with  the 
President’s  re-employment  agreement,  or  with 
approved  codes  of  fair  competition,  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  for  Industrial  Recovery  is  hereby  directed 
to  cause  to  be  conducted  such  investigations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
manufacturers  and  producers  have  increased 
prices  following,  or  in  anticipation  of,  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  codes  of  fair  competition,  or  after  the 
signing  of  the  President’s  re-employment  agree¬ 
ment,  and  to  set  up  adequate  organizations  for 
the  handling  of  complaints  against  such  price 
increases  and  of  local  complaints  against  retail 
price  increases  alleged  to  be  contrary  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  codes  of  fair  competition,  or  the 
President’s  re-employment  agreement,  or  in  con¬ 
flict  with  the  policy  of  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act. 

(Signed)  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT 


Text  of  General  Johnson’s  Order: 


Members  of  a  trade  or  industry  operating  under 
the  President’s  reemployment  agreement,  or  ap¬ 
proved  substituted  provisions,  at  the  time  of 
approval  of  a  jjermanent  code  by  the  President, 
may  continue  operating  under  the  President’s  re¬ 
employment  agreement  or  approved  substitution 


until  the  effective  date  of  the  code,  or  may  begin 
operating  under  the  wages  and  hours  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  code  at  any  time  between  the  date 
of  approval  by  the  President  and  the  effective 
date. 

(Signed)  HUGH  S.  JOHNSON 
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Code  of  Fair  Competition 
For  the  Retail  Trade 

Signed  October  21, 1933 
By 

PRESIDENT  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT 

EFFECTIVE  OCTOBER  30,  1933 

e 

Subscribed  to  by  and  affecting  all  retailers  (both  members  and  non-members) 

represented  by  the  following  National  Retail  Associations: 

Limited  Price  Variety  Stores  Association,  Inc.  National  Council  of  Shoe  Retailers,  Inc. 

Mail  Order  Association  of  America  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

National  Association  of  Music  Merchants  National  Retail  Furniture  Association 

National  Association  of  Retail  Clothiers  &  National  Retail  Hardware  Association 

Furnishers  National  Shoe  Retailers  Association 


• 

TO  effectuate  the  policies  of  Title  I  of  the  Natioml 
Imlustrial  Recovery  Act  the  following  provisions 
are  established  as  a  Code  of  Fair  Competition  for 
the  retail  trade. 

ARTICLE  I 

APPLICATION  OF  CODE 

Section  1 — Application  of  Code 

The  provisions  of  this  Code,  except  such  provisions 
as  are  included  in  Schedule  A  annexed  hereto  and  in 
such  other  schedules  as  may  subsequently  be  approved 
and  annexed  hereto  and  except  as  hereinafter  specific¬ 
ally  provided  shall  apply  to  all  retailers  and/or 
retail  establishments  engaged  in  the  retail  trade  as  de¬ 
fined  in  Article  II  hereinafter.  The  provisions  of 
Schedule  A  and  such  other  schedules  as  may  subse¬ 
quently  be  annexed  hereto  shall  apply  only  to  those 
retailers  and/or  retail  establishments  as  are  specifically 
included  within  the  provisions  of  such  schedules. 

Section  2 — Request  for  separate  Code. 

Any  division  of  the  retail  traile  which  has  not  parti¬ 
cipated  in  the  formation  or  establishment  of  this  Code 
may  make  application  to  the  Administrator  to  operate 
under  a  separate  Code  of  Fair  Competition.  The  Ad¬ 
ministrator  shall  determine  whether  such  division  of 
the  retail  trade  shall  operate  under  this  Code  or  under 
a  separate  Code  and  may,  if  justice  requires,  stay  the 
application  of  this  Ccxle  to  such  division  pending  his 
decision  or  pending  the  approval  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  a  Code  of  Fair  Competition  for 
such  division. 


ARTICLE  II 
DEFINITIONS. 

Section  1.  Retail  Trade. 

The  term  “retail  trade”  as  used  herein  shall  mean  all 
selling  of  merchandise  to  the  consumer  and  not  for 
purposes  of  resale  in  any  form,  in  the  continental 
United  States  excluding  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  It 
is  provided,  however,  that  the  term  shall  not  include 
the  selling  at  retail  of  milk  and  its  products,  tobacco  and 
its  products,  and  foods  and  foodstuffs,  or  the  dispensing 
of  drugs,  medicines  and  medical  supplies  by  a  physician, 
dentist,  surgeon,  or  veterinarian,  in  the  legitimate 
practice  of  his  profession ;  and  it  is  provided  further 
that  the  term  shall  not  include  any  division  of 
retail  selling  (except  the  selling  of  drugs  and  allied 
products)  which  is  now.  or  may  hereafter,  be  governed 
by  a  separate  Code  of  Fair  Competition  approved  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Section  2.  Retailer. 

The  term  “retailer”  as  used  herein  shall  mean  any 
individual  or  organization  engaged  wholly  or  partially 
in  the  retail  trade. 

Section  3.  Establishment. 

The  term  “establishment”  as  used  herein  shall  mean 
any  store,  or  department  of  a  store,  shop,  stand  or 
other  place  where  a  retailer  carries  on  business,  other 
than  those  places  where  the  principal  business  is  the 
selling  at  retail  of  products  not  included  within  the 
definition  of  retail  trade.  The  term  is  also  used  herein 
to  refer  to  the  retailer  who  carries  on  business  in  such 
establishments. 
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Section  4.  Employee. 

The  term  “employee”  as  used  herein  shall  mean  any 
person  employed  by  any  retailer,  but  shall  not  include 
persons  employed  principally  in  the  selling  at  retail  of 
products  not  included  within  the  definition  of  retail 
trade. 

Section  5.  Definitions  of  personnel. 

(a)  Executive.  The  term  “executive”  as  used  here¬ 
in  shall  mean  an  employee  responsible  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  business  or  a  recognized  subdivision  thereof. 

(b)  Professional  person.  The  term  “professional 
person”  as  used  herein  shall  mean  lawyers,  doctors, 
nurses,  research  technicians,  advertising  specialists  and 
other  persons  engaged  in  occupations  requiring  a  special 
discipline  and  special  attainments. 

(c)  Outside  .salesman.  The  term  “outside  salesman” 
as  used  herein  shall  mean  a  salesman  who  is  engaged 
not  less  than  sixty  (60)  per  cent  of  his  working  hours 
outside  the  establishment,  or  any  branch  thereof,  by 
which  he  is  employed. 

(d)  Outside  collector.  The  term  “outside  collector” 
as  used  herein  shall  mean  a  collector  of  accounts  who 
is  engaged  not  less  than  sixty  (60)  per  cent  of  his 
working  hours  outside  the  establishment,  or  any  branch 
thereof,  by  which  he  is  employed. 

(e)  Watchmen  and  Guards.  The  term  “watchmen” 
and  “guards”  as  used  herein  shall  mean  employees 
engaged  primarily  in  watching  and  safeguarding  the 
premises  and  property  of  a  retail  establishment. 

(f)  Store  Detective.  The  term  “store  detective”  as 
used  herein  shall  mean  an  employee  engaged  exclusively 
in  detective  work. 

(g)  Maintenance  employee.  The  term  “maintenance 
employee”  as  used  herein  shall  mean  an  employee 
essential  to  the  upkeep  and/or  preservation  of  the 
premises  and  property  of  a  retail  establishment. 

(h)  Outside  service  employee.  The  term  “outside 
service  employee”  as  used  herein  shall  mean  an  em¬ 
ployee  engaged  primarily  in  delivering,  installing  or 
servicing  merchandise  outside  the  establishment,  and 
shall  include  stable  and  garage  employees. 

(i)  Junior  employee.  The  term  “junior  employee” 
as  used  herein  shall  mean  an  employee  under  eighteen 
(18)  years  of  age. 

(j)  Apprentice  employee.  The  term  “apprentice  em- 
idoyee”  as  used  herein  shall  mean  an  employee  with 
less  than  six  (6)  months  experience  in  the  retail  trade. 

(k)  Part-time  employee.  The  term  “part-time  em¬ 
ployee”  as  used  herein  shall  mean  an  employee  who 
works  for  less  than  the  maximum  work  week. 

Section  6.  South. 

The  term  “South”  as  used  herein  shv”  mean  Vir¬ 
ginia,  West  \'irginia.  Maryland,  North  Carom.a,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma, 
New  Mexico,  Texas  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Section  7.  Population. 

Population  shall  be  determined  by  reference  to  the 
Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States  (U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Census,  1930.) 

ARTICLE  III. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  effective  date  of  this  Code  shall  be  the  second 
Monday  after  its  approval  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

GENERAL  LABOR  PROVISIONS 

Section  1 — Collective  bargaining. 

(a)  Employees  shall  have  the  right  to  organize  and 
bargain  collectively  through  representatives  of  their 
own  choosing,  and  shall  be  free  from  the  interference, 
restraint,  or  coercion  of  employe’^s  of  labor,  or  their 
agents,  in  the  designation  of  sutn  representatives  or 
in  self-organization  or  in  other  concerted  activities  for 
the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection. 

(b)  No  employee  and  no  one  seeking  employment 
shall  be  required  as  a  condition  of  employment  to  join 
any  company  union  or  to  refrain  from  joining,  organiz¬ 
ing  or  assisting  a  labor  organization  of  his  own 
choosing. 

(c)  Employers  shall  comply  with  the  maximum 
hours  of  labor,  minimum  rates  of  pay.  and  other  con¬ 
ditions  of  employment,  approved  or  prescribed  by  the 
President. 

Section  2 — Child  labor. 

On  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Code,  no 
person  under  the  age  of  sixteen  (16)  years  shall  be 
employed,  except  that  persons  fourteen  ( 14)  and  fifteen 
(15)  years  of  age  may  be  employed  either, 

(a)  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  three  (3)  hours  per 
day  on  six  (6)  days  per  week;  or 

(b)  for  one  day  per  week,  such  day  not  to  exceed 
eight  (8)  hours. 

In  either  case,  all  such  hours  of  work  shall  be  l)etween 
7  A.M.  and  7  P.M.,  and  shall  not  conflict  with  the 
employee’s  hours  of  day  school.  It  is  provided,  how¬ 
ever,  that  no  person  under  the  age  of  sixteen  (16) 
years  shall  be  employed  in  delivering  merchandise 
from  motor  vehicles. 

It  is  further  provided,  that  where  a  State  law  pre¬ 
scribes  a  higher  minimum  age  no  person  below  the  age 
specified  by  such  State  law  shall  be  employed  within 
such  State. 

ARTICLE  V. 

STORE  HOURS  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

Section  1.  Basic  store  and  working  hours. 

On  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Code,  estab¬ 
lishments  in  the  retail  trade  shall  elect  to  operate  upon 
one  of  the  following  schedules  of  store  hours  and  hours 
of  labor: 

GROUP  A.  Any  establishment  may  elect 
to  remain  open  for  business  less  than  fifty- 
six  (56)  hours  but  not  less  than  fifty-two 
(52)  hours  per  week,  unless  its  store  hours 
were  less  than  fifty-two  (52)  hours  prior  to 
June  1,  1933,  in  which  case  such  establish¬ 
ment  shall  not  reduce  its  store  hours;  no  em¬ 
ployee  of  these  establishments  shall  work  more 
than  forty  (40)  hours  per  week,  nor  more 
than  eight  (8)  hours  per  day,  nor  more  than 
six  (6)  days  per  week. 

GROUP  B.  Any  establishment  may  elect  to 
remain  open  for  business  fifty-six  (56)  hours 
or  more  per  week  but  less  than  sixty-three 
(63)  hours  per  week;  no  employee  of  such 
establishment  shall  work  more  than  forty- 
four  (44)  hours  per  week,  nor  more  than  nine 
(9)  hours  per  day,  nor  more  than  six  (6) 
days  per  week. 

GROUP  C.  Any  establishment  may  elect  to 
remain  open  for  business  sixty-three  (63) 
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hours  or  more  per  week ;  no  employee  of  such 
establishment  shall  work  more  than  forty- 
eight  (48)  hours  per  week,  nor  more  than 
ten  (10)  hours  per  day,  nor  more  than  six 
(6)  days  per  week. 

No  employee  shall  work  for  two  or  more  establish¬ 
ments  a  greater  number  of  hours,  in  the  aggregate, 
than  he  would  be  nermitted  to  work  for  that  one  of 
such  establishments  which  operates  upon  the  lowest 
schedule  of  working  hours. 

No  employee  not  included  in  the  foregoing  para¬ 
graphs,  and  not  specifically  excepted  hereinafter,  shall 
work  more  than  forty  (40)  hours  per  week,  nor  more 
than  eight  (8)  hours  per  day,  nor  more  than  six  (6) 
days  per  week. 

Section  2 — Schedule  of  hours  to  he  posted. 

On  or  within  one  week  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Code  every  retail  establishment  shall  designate 
under  which  of  the  Groups  set  forth  in  the  preceding 
Section  it  elects  to  operate  and  shall  post  and  maintain 
in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  establishment  a  copy  of 
such  election  showing  its  store  hours  and  employee 
working  hours. 

Section  3 — Changes  in  store  hours  and  employee 
working  hours. 

(a)  No  establishment  may  change  from  the  Group  in 
which  it  has  elected  to  operate  except  upon  December 
31  of  every  year. 

(b)  Any  establishment,  however,  may  at  any  time  in¬ 
crease  its  store  hours,  provided  it  maintains  the  basic 
employee  work  week  of  the  Group  in  which  it  origin¬ 
ally  elected  to  operate. 

(c)  Any  establishment  may,  for  a  period  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  three  (3)  months  during  the  summer,  temporarily 
reduce  its  store  hours,  but  the  weekly  wages  of  its  em¬ 
ployees  shall  not  on  that  account  be  reduced. 

Section  4 — Exceptions  to  maximum  periods  of 
labor. 

(a)  Profcssioml  persons,  outside  salesmen,  outside 
collectors,  watchmen,  guards,  and  store  detectives.  The 
maximum  periods  of  labor  prescribed  in  Section  1  of 
this  Article  shall  not  apply  to  professional  persons  em¬ 
ployed  and  working  at  their  profession,  or  to  outside 
salesmen,  outside  collectors,  watchmen,  guards,  and 
store  detectives. 

(b)  Maintenance  and  Outside  service  employees. 
The  maximum  periods  of  labor  prescribed  in  Section  1 
of  this  Article  shall  not  apply  to  maintenance  and 
outside  service  employees ;  but  such  employees  shall  not 
work  more  than  six  (6)  hours  per  week  above  the 
maximum  hours  per  week  otherwise  prescribed  by 
Section  1  unless  they  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  time  and 
one-third  for  all  hours  over  such  additional  six  (6) 
hours  per  week. 

(c)  Executives.  Subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth 
in  Section  5  of  this  Article,  executives  receiving  $35.00 
or  more  per  week  in  cities  of  over  500,000  population, 
or  receiving  $30.00  or  more  per  week  in  cities  of  100,- 
000  to  500,000  population,  or  receiving  $27.50  or  more 
per  week  in  cities  of  25,000  to  100,000  population,  or 
receiving  $25.00  or  more  per  week  in  cities,  towns, 
villages  and  other  places  under  25,000  population,  may 
work  in  excess  of  the  maximum  j^eriods  of  labor  pre¬ 
scribed  in  Section  1  of  this  Article.  In  the  South  execu¬ 
tives  paid  not  less  than  ten  (10)  percent  below  the 
wages  just  specified  may  work  in  excess  of  such  maxi¬ 
mum  period. 

(d)  Peak  Periods.  At  Christmas,  inventory  and 
other  peak  times,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  two  (2) 
weeks  in  the  first  six  (6)  months  of  the  calendar  year 
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and  not  to  exceed  three  (3)  weeks  in  the  second  six 
(6)  months,  an  employee  whose  basic  work  week  is 
forty  (40)  hours  may  work  not  more  than  forty-eight 
(48)  hours  per  week  and  nine  (9)  hours  per  day;  an 
employee  whose  basic  work  week  is  forty-four  (44) 
hours  may  work  not  more  than  fifty-two  (52)  hours 
per  week  and  nine  and  one  half  (9j4)  hours  per  day; 
an  employee  whose  basic  work  week  is  forty-eight  (48) 
hours  may  work  not  more  than  fifty-si.x  (56)  hours 
per  week  and  ten  (10)  hours  per  day.  .'\11  such  work 
may  be  without  the  payment  of  overtime. 

Section  5 — Limitation  upon  number  of  persons 
working  unrestricted  hours. 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing 
Sections  of  this  Article  and  regardless  of  the  number 
of  persons  otherwise  permitted  to  work  unrestricted 
hours  the  total  number  of  workers  in  any  establishment 
(whether  such  workers  are  executives,  proprietors, 
partners,  persons  not  receiving  monetary  wages,  or 
others),  who  shall  be  permitted  to  work  unrestricted 
hours  shall  not  exceed  the  following  ratio: 

In  establishments  comprised  of  twenty  (20) 
workers  or  less,  the  total  number  of  workers  who  may 
work  unrestricted  hours  (not  including  those  workers 
specified  in  Section  4a  of  this  Article)  shall  not  exceed 
one  (1)  worker  for  every  five  (5)  workers  or  fraction 
thereof ;  in  establishments  comprised  of  more  than 
twenty  (20) workers,  the  total  number  of  workers  who 
may  work  unrestricted  hours  (not  including  those 
workers  specified  in  Section  4a  of  this  Article)  shall  not 
exceed  one  (l)worker  for  every  five  (5)  workers  for 
the  first  twenty  (20)  workers;  and  shall  not  exceed 
one  (1)  worker  for  every  eight  (8)  workers  above 
twenty  (20). 

Section  6 — Hours  of  work  to  be  consecutive.  The 
hours  worked  by  any  employee  during  each  day  shall 
be  consecutive,  provided  that  an  interval  not  longer 
than  one  hour  may  be  allowed  for  each  regular  meal 
period,  and  such  interval  not  counted  as  part  of  the 
employee’s  working  time.  Any  rest  period  which  may 
be  given  employees  shall  not  be  deducted  from  such 
employee’s  working  time. 

Section  7 — Extra  working  hour  on  one  day  a  week. 
On  one  day  each  week  employees  may  work  one  extra 
hour,  but  such  hour  is  to  be  included  within  the  maxi¬ 
mum  hours  permitted  each  week. 

Section  8 — Conflict  with  State  laws.  When  any 
State  law  prescribes  for  any  class  of  employees  shorter 
hours  of  labor  than  those  prescribed  in  this  Article, 
no  employee  included  within  such  class  shall  be  em¬ 
ployed  within  such  State  for  a  greater  number  of 
hours  than  such  State  law  allows. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

WAGES 

Se'  .....  1.  Basic  Schedules  of  Wages. 

On  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Code,  the 
minimum  weekly  rates  of  wages  which  shall  be  paid 
for  a  work  week  as  specified  in  Article  V,  whether  such 
wages  are  calculated  upon  an  hourly,  weekly,  monthly, 
commission  or  any  other  basis — shall,  except  as  herein¬ 
after  provided,  be  as  follows: 

(a)  Within  cities  of  over  5(X),(XX)  population,  no 
employee  shall  be  paid  less  than  at  the  rate  of  $14.(X) 
per  week  for  a  forty  (40)  hour  work  week,  or  less 
than  at  the  rate  of  $14.50  per  week  for  a  forty-four 
(44)  hour  work  week,  or  less  than  at  the  rate  of 
$15.00  per  week  for  a  forty -eight  (48)  hour  work 
week. 

(b)  Within  cities  of  from  100,000  to  500,000  popu- 
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lotion,  no  employee  shall  be  paid  less  than  at  the  rate 
of  $13.00  per  week  for  a  forty  (40)  hour  work  week, 
or  less  than  at  the  rate  of  $13.50  per  week  for  a  forty- 
four  (44)  hour  work  week,  or  less  than  at  the  rate 
of  $14.00  per  week  for  a  forty-eight  (48)  hour  work 
week. 

(c)  Within  cities  of  from  25,000  to  100,000  popu¬ 
lation,  no  employee  shall  be  paid  less  than  at  the  rate 
of  $12.00  per  week  for  a  forty  (40)  hour  work  week, 
or  less  than  at  the  rate  of  $12.50  per  week  for  a  forty- 
four  (44)  hour  work  week,  or  less  than  at  the  rate 
of  $13.00  per  week  for  a  forty-eight  (48)  hour  work 
week. 

(d)  Within  cities,  towns,  villages  of  from  2,500  to 
25,000  population,  the  wages  of  all  classes  of  employees 
shall  lie  increased  from  the  rates  existing  on  June  1, 
1933,  by  not  less  than  twenty  (20)  per  cent,  provided 
that  this  shall  not  require  an  increase  in  wages  to 
more  than  the  rate  of  $11.00  per  week  and  provided 
further  that  no  employee  shall  be  paid  less  than  at 
the  rate  of  $10.00  per  week. 

(e)  Within  towns,  villages,  and  other  places  ivith 
less  than  2,500  population,  the  wages  of  all  classes  of 
employees  shall  be  increased  from  the  rates  existing  on 
June  1,  1933,  by  not  less  than  twenty  (20)  per  cent, 
provided  that  this  shall  not  require  an  increase  in 
wages  to  more  than  the  rate  of  $10.00  per  week. 

The  minimum  wages  paid  to  professional  persons, 
outside  salesmen,  outside  collectors,  watchmen,  guards, 
store  detectives  and  maintenance  and  outside  service 
employees  shall  be  upon  the  basis  of  the  basic  employee 
work  week  upon  which  the  establishment  by  which  they 
are  employed  has  elected  to  operate.  , 

The  minimum  wages  of  any  employee  not  included 
in  the  foregoing  paragraph  and  not  specifically  excepted 
hereinafter  shall  be  upon  the  basis  of  a  forty  (40) 
hour  work  week. 

Section  2 — Juniors  and  apprentices. 

Junior  and  apprentice  employees  may  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  $1.00  less  per  week  tnan  the  minimum  wage 
otherwise  applicable;  it  is  provided,  however,  that  no 
employee  shall  be  classified  both  as  a  junior  and  as 
an  apprentice  employee,  and  it  is  further  provided  that 
the  number  of  employees  classified  as  juniors  and  as 
apprentice  employees,  combined,  shall  not  exceed  a  ratio 
of  one  (1)  such  employee  to  every  five  (5)  employees 
or  fraction  thereof  up  to  twenty  (20)  and  one  (1)  such 
employee  to  every  ten  (10)  employees  above  twenty 
(20). 

Section  3 — Southern  wage  dififerential. 

In  the  South,  within  cities  of  over  25,000  population 
the  minimum  wages  prescribed  in  the  foregoing  Sections 
may  be  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  less  per  week;  within 
cities,  towns,  and  villages  of  from  2,500  to  25,000 
population  the  wages  of  all  classes  of  employees  shall 
be  increased  from  the  rates  existing  on  June  1,  1933 
by  not  less  than  20%  provided  that  this  shall  not  re¬ 
quire  an  increase  in  wages  to  more  than  the  rate  of 
$10.00  per  week  and  provided  further  that  no  employee 
shall  be  paid  less  than  at  the  rate  of  $9.00  per  week 
except  as  provided  in  Section  2  of  this  Article ;  within 
cities,  towns,  villages,  and  other  places  under  2,500 
population,  the  wages  of  all  classes  of  employees  shall 
be  increased  from  the  rates  existing  on  June  1,  1933, 
by  not  less  than  20%  provided  that  this  shall  not  require 
an  increase  in  wages  to  more  than  the  rate  of  ^.00 
per  week. 

Section  4 — Part-time  employees. 

Part-time  employees  shall  be  paid  not  less  than  at 


an  hourly  rate  proportionate  to  the  rate  prescribed  in 
the  foregoing  Sections  of  this  Article. 

Section  5 — Weekly  wages  above  minimum  not  to 
be  reduced. 

The  weekly  wages  of  all  classes  of  employees  re¬ 
ceiving  more  than  the  minimum  wages  prescribed  in 
this  Article  shall  not  be  reduced  from  the  rate  existing 
upon  July  15,  1933,  notwithstanding  any  reduction  in 
the  number  of  working  hours  of  such  employees. 

Section  6 — Conflict  with  State  laws. 

When  any  State  law  prescribes  for  any  class  of 
employees  of  either  sex  a  higher  minimum  wage  than 
that  prescribed  in  this  Article,  no  employee  of  such 
class  of  either  sex  employed  within  that  State  shall 
be  paid  less  than  such  State  law  requires. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

LIMITATIONS  UPON  PRICE  INCREASES; 
PRIOR  CONTRACTS 

Section  1.  Limitation  upon  price  increases. 

No  retailer  shall  increase  the  price  of  any  merchan¬ 
dise  sold  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Code  over  the 
price  existing  June  1,  1933,  by  more  than  is  made 
necessary  by  the  amount  of  increases  in  production, 
operating,  replacement,  and/or  invoice  costs  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  and/or  by  taxes  or  other  costs  resulting 
from  action  taken  pursuant  to  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act  and/or  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  since  June  1,  1933,  and  in  setting  such  price  in¬ 
creases  retailers  shall  give  full  weight  to  proliable  in¬ 
creases  in  sales  volume.  It  is  provided,  however,  that 
if  any  price  on  June  1,  1933,  was  a  distress  price,  an 
equitable  adjustment  may  be  made. 

Section  2 — Adjustment  of  prior  contracts. 

Where  costs  of  executing  contracts  entered  into  be¬ 
fore  June  16,  1933,  by  any  retailer  for  the  purchase 
of  goods  at  fixed  prices  for  delivery  during  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  this  Code  are  increased  by  the  application  of 
the  provisions  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act 
and/or  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  it  is  deemed 
equitable  and  promotive  of  the  purposes  of  the  .Act, 
that  appropriate  adjustments  of  such  contracts  to  re¬ 
flect  such  increased  costs  actually  incurred  be  arrived 
at  by  mutual  agreement  or  arbitral  proceedings  or  other¬ 
wise,  and  the  National  Retail  Trade  Council  provided 
for  in  Article  X  hereinafter  is  constituted  an  agency 
to  assist  in  effecting  such  adjustments. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

LOSS  LIMITATION  PROVISION. 

Section  1 — Loss  Limitation  Provision. 

In  order  to  prevent  unfair  competition  against  local 
merchants,  the  use  of  the  so-called  “loss  leader”  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  an  unfair  trade  practice.  These 
“loss  leaders”  are  articles  often  sold  below  cost  to  the 
merchant  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  trade.  This  prac¬ 
tice  results,  of  course,  either  in  efforts  by  the  merchant 
to  make  up  the  loss  by  charging  more  than  a  reasonable 
profit  for  other  articles,  or  else  in  driving  the  small 
merchant  with  little  capital  out  of  legitimate  business. 
It  works  back  against  the  producer  of  raw  material  on 
farms  and  in  industry  and  against  the  labor  so  em¬ 
ployed. 

1.  This  declaration  against  the  use  of  “loss  leaders” 
by  the  storekeeper  does  not  prohibit  him  from  selling  an 
article  without  any  profit  to  himself.  But  the  selling 
price  of  articles  to  the  consumer  should  include  an 
allowance  for  actual  wages  of  store  labor,  to  be  fixed 
and  published  from  time  to  time  by  the  Trade  Authority 
hereinafter  established. 
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2.  Such  an  allowance  for  labor  need  not  be  included 
in  the  selling  price  of  any  article  of  food,  or  be  applied 
by  storekeepers  doing  business  only  in  communities  of 
less  than  2,500  population  (according  to  the  1930 
Census )  which  are  not  part  of  a  larger  trade  area. 

Provided,  however,  that  any  retailer  may  sell  any 
article  of  merchandise  at  a  price  as  low  as  the  price 
set  by  any  competitor  in  his  trade  area  on  merchandise 
which  is  identical  or  essentially  the  same,  if  such  com¬ 
petitor’s  price  is  set  in  conformity  with  the  foregoing 
provision.  A  retailer  who  thus  reduces  a  price  to  meet 
a  competitor’s  price  as  above  defined  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  have  violated  the  provisions  of  this  Section 
if  such  retailer  immediately  notifies  the  nearest  repre¬ 
sentative  retail  trade  organization  of  such  action  and  all 
facts  pertinent  thereto. 

Section  2 — Exceplion». 

(a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  preceding 
Section,  any  retailer  may  sell  at  less  than  the  prices 
specified  above,  merchandise  sold  as  bona  fide  clear¬ 
ance,  if  advertised,  marked  and  sold  as  such;  highly 
perishable  merchandise,  which  must  be  promptly  sold 
in  order  to  forestall  loss;  imperfect,  or  actually  dam¬ 
aged  merchandise;  or  bona  fide  discontinued  lines  of 
merchandise  if  advertised,  marked  and  sold  as  such; 
merchandise  sold  upon  the  complete,  final  liquidation 
of  any  business;  merchandise  sold  in  quantity  on  con¬ 
tract,  to  public  carriers,  departments  of  government, 
hospitals,  schools  and  colleges,  clubs,  hotels  and  other 
institutions,  not  for  resale  and  not  for  redistribution 
to  individuals;  and  merchandise  sold  or  donated  for 
charitable  purposes  or  to  unemployment  relief  agencies ; 
and  drugs  or  drug  sundries  sold  to  physicians,  nurses, 
dentists,  veterinarians,  or  hospitals. 

(b)  Nothing  in  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  sec¬ 
tion  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  bona  fide  farmers’ 
associations  engaged  in  purchasing  supplies  and/or 
equipment  for  their  membership,  from  making  patron¬ 
age  refunds  to  their  membership. 

(cj  VV  here  a  bona  fide  premium  or  certificate  repre¬ 
senting  a  share  in  premium  is  given  away  with  any 
article,  the  base  upon  which  the  minimum  price  of 
the  article  is  calculated  shall  include  the  cost  of  the 
premium  or  share  thereof. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

TRADE  PRACTICES 

All  retailers  shall  comply  with  the  following  trade 
practices ; 

Section  1 — Advertising  and  selling  methods. 

(a)  No  retailer  shall  use  advertising,  whether 
printed,  radio  or  display  or  of  any  other  nature,  which 
is  inaccurate  in  any  material  particular  or  misrepre¬ 
sents  merchandise  (including  its  use,  trade-mark, 
grade,  quality,  quantity,  size,  origin,  material,  content, 
preparation  or  curative  or  therapeutic  effect)  or  credit 
terms,  values,  policies  or  services ;  and  no  retailer  shall 
use  advertising  and/or  selling  methods  which  tend  to 
deceive  or  mislead  the  customer. 

(b)  No  retailer  shall  use  advertising  which  refers 
inaccurately  in  any  material  particular  to  any  compe¬ 
titor  or  his  merchandise,  prices,  values,  credit  terms, 
policies  or  services. 

(c)  No  retailer  shall  use  advertising  which  inaccur¬ 
ately  lays  claim  to  a  ixilicy  or  continuing  practice  of 
generally  underselling  competitors. 

(d)  No  retailer  shall  secretly  give  anything  of  value 
to  the  employee  or  agent  of  a  customer  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  influencing  a  sale,  or  in  furtherance  of  a  sale 
render  a  bill  or  statement  of  account  to  the  employee. 


agent  or  customer  which  is  inaccurate  in  any  material 
particular. 

(e)  No  retailer  shall  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  purchase  of  a  product  which  a  consumer  orders  by 
brand  name  by  urging  upon  the  consumer  a  substitute 
product  in  a  manner  which  disparages  the  product 
ordered. 

Section  2 — NRA  label. 

No  retailer  shall  purchase,  sell  or  exchange  any  mer¬ 
chandise  manufactured  under  a  Code  of  Fair  Competi¬ 
tion  which  requires  such  merchandise  to  bear  an  NRA 
label,  unless  said  merchandise  bears  such  label.  Any 
retailer  rightfully  possessing  the  insignia  of  the 
NRA  who  has  in  stock  or  purchases  similar 
merchandise  which  has  been  manufactured  before  the 
effective  date  of  the  Code  of  Fair  Competition  re¬ 
quiring  such  merchandise  to  bear  an  NRA  label  may 
attach  thereto  the  N.  R.  A.  insignia. 

Section  3 — Prison-made  goods. 

Pending  the  formulation  of  a  compact  or  code  be¬ 
tween  the  several  states  of  the  United  States  to  insure 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  prison  made  goods  on  a 
fair  competitive  basis  with  goods  not  so  produced,  the 
following  provisions  of  this  section  will  be  stayed  for 
ninety  (90)  days,  or  further,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Administrator : 

(a)  Where  any  penal,  reformatory  or  correctional 
institution,  either  by  subscribing  to  the  code  or  compact 
hereinbefore  referred  to,  or  by  a  binding  agreement 
of  any  other  nature,  satisfies  the  Administrator  that 
merchandise  produced  in  such  institution  or  by  the 
inmates  thereof  will  not  be  sold  except  upon  a  fair 
competitive  basis  with  similar  merchandise  not  so  pro¬ 
duced,  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (b)  hereof  shall 
not  apply  to  any  merchandise  produced  in  such  manner 
in  the  institutions  covered  by  such  agreement. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  the  foregoing  paragraph, 
no  retailer  shall  knowingly  buy  or  contract  to  buy  any 
merchandise  produced  in  whole  or  in  part  in  a  penal, 
reformatory  or  correctional  institution.  After  May  31, 
1934,  no  retailer  shall  knowingly  sell  or  offer  for  sale 
such  merchandise.  Nothing  in  this  section,  however, 
shall  affect  contracts  which  the  retailer  does  not  have 
the  option  to  cancel,  made  with  respect  to  such  mer¬ 
chandise  before  the  approval  of  this  code  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
supersede  or  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  Act 
of  Congress  approved  January  19,  1929,  being  Public 
No.  669  of  the  70th  Congress  and  entitled  “An  Act 
to  Divest  Goods,  Wares,  and  Merchandise  Manufac¬ 
tured,  Produced  or  Mined  by  Convicts  or  Prisoners  of 
their  Interstate  Character  in  Certain  Cases”,  which  Act 
is  known  as  the  Hawes-Cooper  Act,  or  the  provisions 
of  any  State  legislation  enacted  under  or  effective  upon 
the  effective  date  of  the  said  Hawes-Cooper  Act,  the 
said  effective  date  being  January  19,  1934. 

Section  4 — Company  scrip. 

The  following  provisions  of  this  Section  shall  not 
become  effective  until  March  1,  1934.  Pending  such 
effective  date,  the  Administrator  shall  appoint  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  not  more  than  three  (3)  persons  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  economic  and  social  implications  of  these  pro¬ 
visions.  Said  Committee  may  make  recommendations 
based  upon  its  investigations  and  such  recommendations 
shall,  upon  approval  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  become  effective  in  the  place  of  these  provisions. 

(a)  No  retailer  shall  accept  as  payment  for  merchan¬ 
dise  any  non-negotiable  scrip,  company  checks  or  other 
evidence  of  wage  payment  issued  by  any  individual  or 
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private  profit  organization  in  payment  of  wages  or  as 
an  advance  upon  unearned  wages.  A  negotiable  instru¬ 
ment  issued  by  any  individual  or  private  profit  organiz¬ 
ation  in  payment  of  wages  shall  be  accepted  only  if 
it  is  payable  in  cash  within  one  month  of  the  date  of 
issue.  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  in  cases  where 
the  cash  funds  of  any  individual  or  organization  are 
rendered  temporarily  unavailable  due  to  the  closing 
by  state  or  federal  order  of  the  bank  in  which  such 
funds  are  deposited. 

(b)  No  retailer  shall  extend  credit  in  the  form  of 
goods,  money  or  services  to  any  person,  other  than  its 
own  employees  engaged  exclusively  in  the  retail  trade, 
upon  any  employer’s  guaranty  of  part  or  all  of  said 
person’s  future  wages  or  pursuant  to  a  wage  deduction 
arrangement  entered  into  with  said  employer,  unless 
an  identical  guaranty  or  wage  deduction  arrangement 
is  available  to  all  retailers. 

ARTICLE  X. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

The  following  provisions  for  the  Administration  of 
this  Code  shall  not  apply  to  the  Retail  Drug  Trade, 
which  shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  Section 
5  of  Schedule  A  annexed  hereto. 

Section  1 — Retail  Trade  Authority. 

The  Retail  Trade  Authority  shall  consist  of  the 
Administrator  or  his  deputy,  and  three  members  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
shall  advise  and  assist  the  Administrator  or  his  de¬ 
puty.  Members  of  the  Retail  Trade  Authority  shall 
be  members,  without  vote,  of  the  National  Retail  Trade 
Council  provided  for  hereinafter. 

Section  2 — National  Retail  Trade  Council. 

(a)  Composition.  The  National  Retail  Trade  Coun¬ 
cil  shall  consist  of  at  least  one,  but  not  more  than  three 
representatives  from  each  major  division  of  the  retail 
trade  presenting  this  Code  or  hereafter  subscribing  to 
it  as  the  Administrator  shall  designate. 

Such  representatives  shall  be  elected,  in  accordance 
with  a  fair  method  approved  by  the  Administrator,  by 
the  national  trade  associations  representing  the  above 
divisions  of  the  retail  trade.  Where  more  than  one 
national  trade  association  each  represents  a  portion  of  a 
single  division  of  the  retail  trade,  the  Administrator 
shall  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  membership  of 
the  National  Retail  Trade  Council  in  the  first  instance, 
determine  whether  such  associations  are  truly  represen¬ 
tative  and  what  shall  be  the  number  and  proportionate 
vote  of  such  associations  upon  the  Council;  after  the 
initial  establishment  of  the  Council  such  decisions  shall 
be  rnade  by  the  Council  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator.  Regardless  of  the  number  of  its  represen¬ 
tatives  each  division  of  the  retail  trade  shall  have  one 
vote  in  all  action  taken  by  the  National  Retail  Trade 
Council. 

(b)  General  Powers.  The  National  Retail  Trade 
Council  shall,  in  addition  to  the  specific  powers  herein 
conferred,  have  all  general  powers  necessary  to  assist 
the  Administrator  or  his  deputy  in  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  this  Code. 

(c)  Reports  and  investigations.  The  National  Re¬ 
tail  Trade  Council  shall,  subject  to  the  approval  or 
upon  the  request  of  the  Administrator,  require  from 
all  retailers  such  reports  as  are  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  Code  and  may,  upon  its  own  initi¬ 
ative  or  upon  complaint  of  any  person  affected,  make 
investigation  as  to  the  functioning  and  observance  of 
any  provisions  of  the  Code  and  report  the  results  of 
such  investigation  to  the  Administrator. 


(d)  Recommendations.  The  National  Retail  Trade 
Council  may  from  time  to  time  present  to  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  recommendations  (including  interpretations) 
based  on  conditions  in  the  trade,  which  will  tend  to 
effectuate  the  operation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Code 
and  the  policy  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act.  Such  recommendations  shall,  upon  approval  by 
the  Administrator,  Ijecome  operative  as  part  of  this 
Code. 

(e)  Local  Committees.  The  National  Retail  Trade 
Council  shall,  subject  to  approval  of  the  Administrator, 
supervise  the  setting  up  within  local  trading  areas  of 
local  committees  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  this  Code  within 
such  local  areas. 

(f)  Expenses.  The  expenses  of  the  National  Retail 
Trade  Council  shall  be  equitably  assessed  and  collected 
by  the  Council,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trator. 

Section  3 — Regional  Advisory  Committee. 

The  National  Retail  Trade  Council  shall,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Administrator,  appoint  annually  a 
Regional  Advisory  Committee  consisting  of  one  mem¬ 
ber  appointed  from  and  representing  each  major  geo¬ 
graphical  section  of  the  countiy  as  established  by 
Federal  Reserve  Districts.  It  shall  be  the  function  of 
the  Regional  Advisory  Committee  to  serve  in  an  advis¬ 
ory  capacity  to  the  Administrator  and  to  the  National 
Retail  Trade  Council  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  this  Code  in  the  respective  districts.  The 
Committee  shall  meet  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Admin¬ 
istrator,  the  National  Retail  Trade  Council  or  the 
Committee’s  chairman. 

Section  4 — National  Retail  Trade  Economics  Board. 
The  National  Retail  Trade  Economics  Board  shall 
consist  of  five  (5)  members  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  or  by  the  Administrator.  Such 
Board  shall  observe  and  study  the  economic  effects  and 
results  of  the  various  provisions  of  this  Code  and  shall 
report  from  time  to  time  to  the  Administrator. 

Section  5 — Interpretations. 

The  Administrator  may  from  to  time,  after  consul¬ 
tation  with  the  National  Retail  Trade  Council,  issue 
such  administrative  interpretations  of  the  various  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Code  as  are  necessary  to  effectuate  its 
purposes,  and  such  interpretations  shall  become  oper¬ 
ative  as  part  of  this  Code,  unless  the  Administrator 
shall  otherwise  specify. 

Section  6 — Exceptions  in  cases  of  unusual  or  undue 
hardship. 

Where  the  operation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Code 
impose  an  unusual  or  undue  hardship  upon  any  re¬ 
tailer  or  group  of  retailers,  such  retailer  or  group  of 
retailers  may  make  application  for  relief  to  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  or  to  his  duly  authorized  agent,  and  the 
Administrator  or  his  agent  may,  after  such  public  notice 
and  hearing  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  grant  such  ex¬ 
ception  to  or  modification  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Code  as  may  be  required  to  effectuate  the  purpose  of 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 

ARTICLE  XL 
GENERAL. 

Section  1 — Membership  in  association. 
Membership  in  the  national  retail  associations  repre¬ 
sented  upon  the  National  Retail  Trade  Council  or  in 
any  affiliated  association  shall  be  open  to  all  retailers 
of  that  portion  of  the  retail  trade  which  said  associ¬ 
ations  respectively  represent  and  said  associations  shall 
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impose  no  inequitable  restrictions  upon  admission  to 
membership  therein. 

Section  2 — Information  to  be  furnished  govern¬ 
ment  agencies. 

In  addition  to  information  required  to  be  submitted 
to  the  National  Retail  Trade  Council,  there  shall  be 
furnished  to  Government  agencies  such  statistical  in¬ 
formation  as  the  Administrator  may  deem  necessary 
for  the  purposes  recited  in  Section  3a  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act. 

Stction  3 — Prohibition  against  monopolies. 

The  provisions  of  this  Code  shall  not  be  interpreted 
or  applied  to  promote  monopolies  or  monopolistic  prac¬ 
tices  or  to  eliminate  or  oppress  small  enterprises  or  to 
discriminate  against  them. 

Section  4 — Prohibition  against  use  of  subterfuge. 

No  retailer  shall  use  any  subterfuge  to  frustrate  the 
.spirit  and  intent  of  this  Code,  which  is,  among  other 
things,  to  increase  employment  by  universal  covenant, 
to  remove  obstructions  to  commerce,  to  shorten  hours 
of  work  and  to  raise  wages  to  a  living  basis. 

Section  5 — Right  of  President  to  cancel  or  modify. 

This  Code  and  all  the  provisions  thereof  are  ex¬ 
pressly  made  subject  to  the  right  of  the  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  10  (b)  of 
Title  T  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  from 
time  to  time  to  cancel  or  modify  any  order,  approval, 
license,  rule  or  regulation,  issued  under  Title  I  of  said 
Act. 

Section  6 — Modifications  and  supplementary  pro¬ 
visions. 

Such  of  the  provisions  of  this  Code  as  are  not  re¬ 
quired  to  be  included  herein  by  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  President, 
be  modified  or  eliminated  as  changes  in  conditions  or 
experience  may  indicate.  It  is  contemplated  that  from 
time  to  time  supplementary  provisions  to  this  Code  or 
additional  codes  will  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of 
the  President  to  prevent  unfair  competitive  practices 
and  to  effectuate  the  other  purposes  and  policies  of 
Title  1  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 

Section  7 — Expiration. 

This  Code  shall  continue  in  effect  until  June  16. 
1935,  or  the  earliest  date  prior  thereto  on  which  the 
President  shall  by  proclamation,  or  the  Congress  shall 
by  joint  resolution,  declare  that  the  emergency  re¬ 
cognized  by  Section  I  of  the  National  Industrial  Re¬ 
covery  Act  has  ended. 

SCHEDULE  “A” 

SUPPLEMENTAL  PROVISIONS  APPLICABLE 
TO  RETAIL  DRUG  ESTABLISHMENTS  AND 
TO  ALL  RETAILERS  DEALING  IN  DRUGS 
AND  ALLIED  PRODUCTS 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  ])rovisions  of  this  code, 
the  following  supplemental  provisions  shall  apply  to 
retail  drug  establishments  and  to  all  retailers  dealing 
in  drugs  and  allied  products. 

SECTION  1. 

DEFINITIONS. 

(ll  Retail  drug  trade. 

The  term  “retail  drug  trade"  as  used  herein,  shall 
mean  all  selling  to  the  consumer,  and  not  for  the  pur- 
po.se  of  resale  in  any  form  of  drugs,  medicine,  cosme¬ 
tics,  toilet  preparations,  drug  sundries,  and/or  allied 
items  in  the  continental  United  States  excluding  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone.  .It  is  provided,  however,  that  the 
term  “retail  drug  trade”  shall  not  include  the  dispensing 
of  drugs,  medicines,  and  medical  supplies  by  a  physi¬ 


cian,  dentist,  surgeon,  or  veterinarian  in  the  legitimate 
practice  of  his  profession. 

(2)  Drug  retailer. 

The  term  “drug  retailer”  as  used  herein  .shall  mean 
any  individual  or  organization  engaged  wholly  or  par¬ 
tially  in  the  retail  drug  trade. 

(3)  Retail  drug  establishment. 

The  term  “retail  drug  establishment”  as  used  herein 
shall  mean  any  store  or  department  of  a  store  engaged 
in  the  retail  drug  trade,  but  shall  not  include  stores  or 
departments,  in  which  the  principal  business,  is  the 
selling  at  retail  of  products  other  than  drugs,  medicines, 
cosmetics,  toilet  preparations,  drug  sundries,  and/or 
allied  items. 

(4)  Drug. 

The  term  “drug”  as  used  herein  shall  mean  all  medi¬ 
cinal  substances  and  preparations  recognized  in  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia  and  National  Formulary 
or  any  supplements  thereto,  and  all  substances  and 
preparations  intended  for  external  or  internal  use  in 
the  cure,  mitigation,  treatment,  or  prevention  of  dis¬ 
ease  in  man  or  other  animals,  and  all  substances  and 
preparations,  other  than  food  (but  including  medicinal 
or  quasimedicinal  prei)arations,  such  as  those  sold  or 
jiroduced  primarily  for  their  vitamin  content),  intended 
to  affect  the  structure  or  any  function  of  the  body  of 
man  or  other  animals. 

(5)  Cosmetics  ami  toilet  preparations. 

The  term  “co.smetics”  and  the  term  “toilet  prepara¬ 
tions”  as  used  herein  shall  mean  “toilet  articles”  and 
perfumes,  toilet  waters,  face  powders,  face  creams, 
rouges,  shaving  creams,  dentifrices,  perfumes,  soaps, 
and  similar  substances  and  ])reparations  designed  and 
intended  for  application  to  the  person  for  the  purpose 
of  cleansing,  improving  the  appearance  of,  refreshing 
or  preserving  the  person. 

(6)  Drug  sundries. 

The  term  “drug  sundries"  as  used  herein  shall  mean 
sucli  articles  as  are  used  in  conjunction  with,  but  not 
included  in.  “drugs,”  “cosmetics,”  or  “toilet  prepara¬ 
tions.” 

(7)  Registered  pharmaeist,  assistant  pharmacist, 
apprentice  pharmacist. 

The  terms  “registered  pharmacist,”  “assistant  phar¬ 
macist”  and  “apprentice  jjharmacist”  as  used  herein 
shall  have  the  meaning  given  to  them  under  the  laws  of 
the  respective  states  of  the  United  States  and  of  Alaska. 

(8)  Curb  boys  or  girls. 

The  term  “curb  boys  or  girls"  as  used  herein  shall 
mean  employees  engaged  exclusively  in  serving  curb 
customers. 

SECTION  2 

STORE  HOURS  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR 

(1)  Group  D,  for  retail  drug  establishments. 

In  place  of  any  of  the  schedules  of  store  hours  and 
hours  of  labor  set  forth  in  Article  V,  Section  1,  retail 
drug  establishments  may  elect  to  remain  open  for 
I)usiness  seven  (7)  days  a  week  for  a  total  of  eighty- 
four  (84)  hours  or  more  per  week,  but  on  no  day  for 
less  than  eight  (8)  hours;  no  employee  of  such  estab¬ 
lishment  except  as  provided  in  Article  V,  Sections  4 
and  5  shall  work  more  than  fifty-six  (56)  hours  per 
week,  nor  more  than  ten  (10)  hours  per  day,  nor  more 
than  thirteen  (13)  days  in  any  two  consecutive  weeks. 

(2)  Exception  in  case  of  pharmacists. 

The  maximum  hours  of  labor  prescribed  in  Article 
\’  and  in  paragraph  (1  )  of  this  Section  shall  not 
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apply  to  registered  pharmacists,  assistant  pharma¬ 
cists,  and  apprentice  pharmacists,  employed  and  work¬ 
ing  as  such,  who  may  work  ten  (10)  per  cent  above 
the  maximum  hours  otherwise  applicable,  or  more  in 
cases  of  emergency. 

SECTION  3 
WAGES 

(1)  Basic  rates  for  retail  drug  establishments  elect¬ 
ing  to  operate  in  Group  D. 

No  employee  of  a  retail  drug  establishment  which 
has  elected  to  operate  in  Group  D  as  set  forth  above, 
shall,  except  as  provided  in  Article  VI,  Sections  2  and 
3  be  paid  for  a  fifty-six  (56)  hour  work  week  less 
than  at  the  rate  of  $16.00  per  week  in  cities  of  over 
500,000  population,  or  less  than  at  the  rate  of  $15.00 
per  week  in  cities  from  100,000  to  500,000  popula¬ 
tion,  or  less  than  at  the  rate  of  $14.00  per  week  in 
cities  of  from  25,000  to  100,000  population.  In  cities, 
towns  and  villages  of  from  2,500  to  25,000  popula¬ 
tion,  the  wages  of  all  classes  of  employees  of  such 
establishments  shall  be  increased  from  the  rates  ex¬ 
isting  on  June  1,  1933,  by  not  less  than  twenty 
(20)  per  cent,  provided  that  this  shall  not  require 
an  increase  in  wages  to  more  than  the  rate  of  $11.00 
per  week  and  provided  further  that  no  employee 
shall  be  paid  less  than  at  the  rate  of  $10.00  per 
week.  In  towns,  villages  and  other  places  with  less 
than  2,500  population,  the  wages  of  all  classes  of  em¬ 
ployees  of  such  establishments  shall  be  increased  from 
the  rates  existing  on  June  1,  1933,  by  not  less  than 
twenty  (20)  per  cent,  provided  that  this  shall  not  re¬ 
quire  an  increase  in  wages  to  more  than  the  rate  of 
$10.00  per  week. 

(2)  Exception  for  establishments  employing  curb 
boys  or  girls. 

The  minimum  wages  prescribed  in  Article  VI  and 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  Section  may  not  apply  to  curb 
boys  or  girls  employed  by  retail  drug  establishments 
when  such  employees  are  paid  upon  a  commission  basis. 

SECTION  4 
TRADE  PRACTICES 

In  addition  to  the  trade  practices  set  forth  in  Article 
IX,  all  drug  retailers  shall  comply  with  the  following; 

(a)  No  drug  retailer  shall  substitute  another  article 
or  any  part  thereof  for  the  kind  ordered,  without  due 
notice  to  and  consent  of  the  customer. 

(b)  No  drug  retailer  shall  advertise  to  fill  prescrip¬ 
tions  at  a  uniform  price  irrespective  of  cost  of  ingred¬ 
ients  or  quantity  prescribed. 

(c)  No  drug  retailer  shall  permit  any  demonstrator 
or  sales  employee,  whose  salary  is  wholly  or  partially 
paid  by  a  manufacturer  or  distributor,  to  work  in  his 
establishment  unless  such  demonstrator  or  sales  em¬ 
ployee  is  clearly  and  openly  identified  as  the  agent  of 
such  manufacturer  or  distributor. 

SECTION  5 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  administration  of  this  Code,  including  this 
Schedule  as  it  relates  to  the  retail  drug  trade  shall  be 
governed  by  the  following  provisions. 

(1)  Retail  Drug  Trade  Authority. 

The  Retail  Drug  Trade  Authority  shall  consist  of 
the  Administrator  or  his  deputy,  and  three  members 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
shall  advise  and  assist  the  Administrator  or  his  Deputy. 
Members  of  the  Retail  Drug  Trade  Authority  shall  be 


members,  without  vote,  of  the  National  Retail  Drug 
Trade  Council,  provided  for  hereinafter. 

(2)  National  Retail  Drug  Trade  Council. 

(a)  Composition.  The  National  Retail  Drug  Trade 
Council  shall  consist  of  one  representative  from  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  one  representa¬ 
tive  from  the  Drug  Institute  of  America,  Incorporated, 
two  representatives  from  the  Nat'onal  Association  of 
Retail  Druggists,  and  such  representation  from  any 
national  association  of  the  retail  drug  trade  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  Administrator. 

Such  representatives  shall  be  elected,  in  accordance 
with  a  fair  method  approved  by  the  Administrator,  by 
the  respective  national  trade  associations. 

(b)  General  poivers.  The  National  Retail  Drug 
Trade  Council  shall  in  addition  to  the  specific  powers 
herein  conferred,  have  all  general  powers  necessary  to 
assist  the  Administrator  or  his  deputy  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and  enforcement  of  this  Code  insofar  as  it  re¬ 
lates  to  the  retail  drug  trade. 

(c)  Reports  and  investigations.  The  National  Retail 
Drug  Council  shall,  subject  to  the  approval  or  upon 
the  request  of  the  Administrator,  require  from  all  drug 
retailers  such  reports  as  are  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  Code  insofar  as  it  relates  to  the  retail 
drug  trade,  and  may,  upon  its  own  initiative  or  upon 
complaint  of  any  person  affected,  make  investigation  as 
to  the  functioning  and  observance  of  any  provisions 
of  the  Code  relating  to  the  retail  drug  trade  and  report 
the  results  of  such  investigation  to  the  Administrator. 

(d)  Recommendations.  The  National  Retail  Drug 
Trade  Council  may  from  time  to  time  present  to  the 
Administrator  recommendations  (including  interpreta¬ 
tions),  based  on  conditions  in  the  retail  drug  trade, 
which  will  tend  to  effectuate  the  operation  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Code.  Such  recommendation  shall,  upon 
.approval  by  the  Administrator,  become  operative  as 
part  of  this  Code. 

(e)  Local  committees.  The  National  Retail  Drug 
Trade  Council  shall,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Administrator,  supervise  the  setting  up  within  local 
trading  areas  of  local  committees  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  in  the  administration  and  enforcement  of  this 
Code  within  such  local  areas  insofar  as  it  relates  to 
the  retail  drug  trade. 

(f)  Expenses.  The  expenses  of  the  Nation.al  Retail 
Drug  Trade  Council  shall  be  ec|uitably  assessed  and 
collected  by  the  Council,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Administrator. 

(3)  Interpretations 

The  Administrator  may  from  time  to  time,  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  National  Retail  Drug  Trade  Council, 
issue  such  administrative  interpretations  of  the  various 
])rovisions  of  this  Code  relating  to  the  retail  drug  trade 
as  are  necessary  to  effectuate  its  purj^oses,  and  such 
interpretations  shall  become  operative  as  part  of  this 
Code,  unless  the  Administrator  shall  otherwise  specify. 

(4)  Exceptions  in  cases  of  unusual,  or  undue 
hardship 

Where  the  operation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Code 
imposes  an  unusual  or  undue  hardship  upon  any  drug 
retailer  or  group  of  drug  retailers,  such  drug  retailer 
or  group  of  drug  retailers  may  make  application  for 
relief  to  the  Administrator  or  to  his  duly  authorized 
agent,  and  the  Administrator  or  his  agent  may  after 
such  public  notice  and  hearing  as  he  may  deem  neces¬ 
sary,  grant  such  exception  to  or  modification  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Code  as  may  be  required  to  effectu¬ 
ate  the  purposes  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
.Act. 
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Self-Government  Under  the  Retail  Code 

Regulations  Setting  Up  Local  Retail  Trade  Councils 
Issued  by  The  National  Retail  Trade  Council 
With  the  Approval  of  the  N.R.A. 


National  Recovery  Administration 

Release  No.  1487 

Local  Retail  Trade  Councils 

- • - 


Th-  National  Retail  Trade  Council,  representative 
body  from  the  Retail  Trade  in  the  administration  of 
the  Retail  Code,  has  issued,  with  the  approval  of  the 
National  Recovery  Admistration,  preliminary  regula¬ 
tions  governing  the  organization  and  oi>eration  of  local 
Retail  Trade  Councils  to  assist  in  the  administration 
of  the  Retail  Code. 

The  National  Retail  Trade  Council  contemplates  that 
l)efore  the  end  of  the  year  local  Retail  Trade  Councils 
will  he  functioning  in  every  local  trading  area.  The 
initiafve  for  the  establishment  of  local  Councils  is  to 
be  taken  by  local  merchants’  associations  or  local  Cham¬ 
bers  of  Commerce  or  any  other  local  organizations  of 
the  retail  trades.  If  no  action  is  taken  by  local  groups. 
Councils  will  be  organized  by  the  National  Council 
or  by  the  NR  A. 

The  local  Councils  are  to  he  made  up  of  members 
from  each  division  of  the  Retail  Trade  represented  in 
the  local  areas. 

As  soon  as  organization  plans  have  been  completed 


the  local  Councils  must  submit  certain  designated  data 
including  proof  of  their  representative  character  to  the 
National  Retail  Trade  Council  in  Washington.  The 
National  Co”.ncil  will  recommend  to  the  .Administrator 
if  ihe  NRA  the  approval  of  the  local  committees  and 
the  NR. A  will  thereupon  issue  a  certificate  authorizing 
the  local  Councils  to  commence  operations. 

The  regulations  issued  by  the  National  Retail  Trade 
Council  outline  the  general  functions  of  the  local  Coun¬ 
cils  as  that  of  receiving  and  attempting  to  adjust  com¬ 
plaints,  exce])t  labor  complaints,  serving  as  an  infor¬ 
mation  center  in  explanation  of  the  Retail  Code,  and 
in  general  acting  as  a  representative  body  from  the 
Trade  within  the  local  trading  areas.  It  was  made  clear 
that  complaints  from  employees  regarding  hours,  wages 
and  other  labor  provisions  of  the  Code  are  not  to  be 
handled  by  the  local  Councils  but  are  to  be  referred 
to  the  District  Compliance  Directors  of  the  NR.A  or 
other  agencies  to  be  set  up. 

The  text  of  the  regulations  follows : 


To  effectuate  self-government  in  the  retail  trade  and 
to  secure  the  fullest  and  fairest  administration  of  the 
Retail  Code,  the  trade  must  be  organized  througb  local 
self-governing  bodies.  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  and 
pursuant  to  Article  X,  Section  2  (e)  of  the  Retail  Code, 
the  National  Retail  Trade  Council  hereby  prescribes 
the  following  provisional  regulations  for  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  local  Retail  Trade  Councils  in  local  trading 
areas. 

These  regulations  are  intended  to  provide  a  basis  for 
the  immediate  setting  up  of  local  Councils  and  to  out¬ 
line  so  far  as  possible  at  the  moment,  the  general  func¬ 
tions  of  those  Councils.  They  are  subject  to  change  or 
modification  as  circumstances  indicate  and  will  be  sup¬ 
plemented  shortly  by  more  detailed  regulations  pre¬ 
scribing  the  methods  by  which  such  Councils  shall 
operate. 


The  ensuing  regulations  are  to  be  applied  with  a 
view  to  effectuating  the  following  general  plan: 

Retail  Trade  Councils  are  to  be  formed  in  every 
natural  trading  area  containing  stores  which  are  gov¬ 
erned  by  this  Code.  It  is  expected  that  there  will  be 
such  local  councils  in  all  Metropolitan  Districts  (as 
defined  by  the  1930  census),  and  in  all  trading  centers 
of  over  2500  population  outside  such  Districts.  In 
some  instances  additional  subordinate  organization  may 
l)e  retjuired  for  congested  localities,  and  there  may  be 
.some  instances  where  a  smaller  town  not  coming  within 
the  alM)ve  principle  will  find  it  desirable  to  have  a  Iwal 
Council. 

The  formation  of  local  Councils  which  will  thus 
thoroughly  represent  all  retail  estabishments  subject 
to  the  Code,  is  to  be  completed  on  or  before  January 
1,  1934. 
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Local  Retail  Trade  Councils 


I.  INITIAL  ORGANIZATION 

1.  The  initiative  for  the  establishment  of  a  local  Re¬ 
tail  Trade  Council  may  be  taken  by  the  local  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association,  the  retail  division  of  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  or  any  other  existing  organi¬ 
zation  or  organizations  of  retail  trades.  If  there  is  no 
such  existing  local  organization,  or  if  such  organiza¬ 
tion  fails  to  take  prompt  action,  individual  retailers  of 
a  trade  area  may  unite  in  whatever  manner  may  be  con¬ 
venient  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  local  Retail  Trade 
Council. 

2.  If  in  any  retail  trade  area  as  provided  above  no 
local  Retail  Trade  Council  is  organized  by  January  1, 
1934,  the  National  Retail  Trade  Council  or  the  NR  A 
may  take  such  steps  as  it  shall  deem  necessary  to  aid 
in  the  creation  and  organization  of  such  local  Retail 
Trade  Council. 

3.  In  the  event  that  all  efforts  at  the  organization 
of  a  local  Retail  Trade  Council  fail,  and  in  the  interim 
before  such  local  Retail  Trade  Council  is  organized 
and  authorized  to  operate  as  set  forth  below,  the  func¬ 
tions  of  local  administration  under  the  Retail  Code 
shall  be  performed  by  the  NRA  and  such  agencies  as  it 
may  designate. 

II.  MEMBERSHIP 

1.  A  local  Retail  Trade  Council  shall  be  made  u]) 
of  one  or  more  representatives  from  each  of  the  divi¬ 
sions  of  retail  trade,  or  as  many  as  are  represented 
by  stores  in  the  trade  area.  But  in  all  cases  requiring 
the  action  of  the  Council  each  of  the  divisions  repre¬ 
sented  thereon  shall  have  but  one  vote. 

2.  Such  representatives  of  the  various  retail  trade 
divisions  shall  be  fairly  elected  or  appointed  for  a 
term  of  one  year  or  until  their  successors  are  duly 
elected  or  appointed.  Elections  or  appointments  of  such 
members  shall  be  by  any  method  satisfactory  to  the  re¬ 
tail  trades  themselves.  In  case  of  question  or  com¬ 
plaint.  such  methods  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
National  Retail  Trade  Council. 

III.  APPLICATION  FOR  CERTIFICATE 
OF  AUTHORITY 

1.  As  soon  as  the  members  of  a  local  Council  have 
l)een  elected  or  appointed,  the  Secretary  or  other  duly 
authorized  officer  shall  notify  the  National  Retail  Trade 
Council.  1006  Munsey  Building,  Washington.  D.  C., 
of  such  organization.  The  letter  of  notification  shall 
set  forth  the  following  facts : 

(a)  Proposed  retail  trade  area  comprised 
under  the  direction  of  the  local  Council 
with  its  boundaries  described  in  detail,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  map,  if  possible,  showing 
boundary  lines. 

(b)  Population  of  the  retail  trade  area,  actual 
or  estimated,  based  on  the  Census  of 
1930. 

(c)  Number  of  retail  stores  in  the  area,  classi¬ 
fied  according  to  divisions  of  the  trade 
included  within  the  Code. 


(d)  Number  of  retailers  represented  in  the 
organization  meeting,  either  personally  or 
by  proper  representatives. 

(e)  The  names,  business  connections,  mem¬ 
berships  in  local  boards  of  trade  or  cham¬ 
bers  of  commerce,  and  addresses  of  the 
persons  elected  or  appointed  to  represent 
the  various  divisions  of  retail  trade  on  the 
Council. 

(f)  A  statement  indicating  the  extent  to 
which  stores  operating  within  the  local 
areas  are  parts  of  retail  organizations 
operating  outside  the  area,  and  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  such  organizations  are  re¬ 
presented  upon  the  Council. 

(g)  The  names  of  the  officers  elected  or  ap¬ 
pointed  and  their  addresses. 

(h)  Date  of  organization  of  the  Council. 

2.  Upon  receipt  of  this  letter  the  National  Retail 
Trade  Council  shall,  if  the  information  contained  there¬ 
in  is  satisfactory,  and  if  it  appears  that  the  local  Retail 
Trade  Council  is  duly  representative  and  properly  or¬ 
ganized,  recommend  such  local  Council  to  the  .Admin¬ 
istrator  of  the  NRA. 

3.  Upon  approval  by  the  Administrator  he  shall  issue 
to  the  local  Retail  Trade  Council  a  certification  authori¬ 
zing  such  Council  to  perform  designated  functions 
under  the  Code. 

IV.  FUNCTIONS 

Upon  receiving  certification  fnun  the  Administrator 
the  local  Retail  Trade  Council  shall  be  empowered  to 
perform  the  following  functions,  or  such  of  them  as 
t'le  .Administrator  shall  have  designated  in  the  certi¬ 
fication  : 


The  local  Retail  Trade  Council  shall  be  the  repre¬ 
sentative  body  from  the  trade  within  a  local  area  and, 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  from  time  to  time 
I)e  issued  by  the  National  Retail  Trade  Council  and 
approved  by  the  Administrator,  or  by  the  Retail  Trade 
.Authority,  shall  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
the  trade’s  share  in  administration  of  the  Code  within 
such  local  area. 


(a)  The  District  Compliance  Directors,  at 
present  located  in  the  various  District 
Offices  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
are  charged  with  the  duty  of  receiving 
complaints.  They  will  refer  such  com¬ 
plaints  as  a  local  Council  is  authorized  to 
handle  to  the  proper  local  Council,  which 
shall  proceed  to  seek  an  adjustment  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Code 
and  with  such  regulations  as  may  from 
time  to  time  lie  issued  by  the  National 
Retail  Trade  Council  or  the  Administra¬ 
tor. 

(b)  The  local  Retail  Trade  Council  may  re¬ 
ceive  and  seek  to  adjust  complaints  filed 
with  them  in  the  first  instance.  But  all 


1.  (iencral  Scope  of  Porvers 


2.  Complaints 
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complaints  relating  to  hours  and  wages  or 
other  labor  provisions  of  the  Code  shall 
l)e  forwarded  to  the  District  Compliance 
Director  or  such  local  agency  as  NR  A 
may  designate. 

(c)  The  local  Council  shall  furnish  to  the 
District  Compliance  Director  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  in  which  it  is  located  a  report  upon 
each  complaint  received  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  handled. 

(d)  In  the  event  that  any  complaint  coming 
before  the  local  Retail  Trade  Council  shall 
not  be  satisfactorily  concluded  by  it,  the 
local  Council  shall  refer  such  complaint, 
together  with  a  complete  record  of  all  the 
facts,  to  the  National  Retail  Trade  Asso¬ 
ciation  or  Associations  covering  the  trade 
or  trades  affected. 

(e)  If  the  local  Retail  Trade  Council  shall 
not  have  been  advised  by  the  complainant 
or  by  the  Retail  Trade  Association  or 
Associations  within  a  reasonable  time  that 
a  satisfactory  settlement  has  been  reached 
it  shall  refer  the  complaint,  together 
with  a  complete  record  of  all  the  facts, 
to  the  District  Compliance  Director. 

3.  Information  and  Interpretations 

The  local  Retail  Trade  Council  shall  have  the  func¬ 
tion  of  answering  inquiries  with  respect  to  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Code.  In  the  performance  of  this  func¬ 
tion  it  shall  be  guided  and  bound  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Code  and  the  official  interpretations  and  amend- 


V.  OFFICERS  AND  PROCEDURE 

1.  The  local  Retail  Trade  Council  shall  appoint  its 
own  officers,  and  outline  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  such  officers.  It  shall  require  a  bond  of  its  Treasurer 
or  other  officer  in  charge  of  its  funds.  It  shall  ap¬ 
point  its  own  committees  and  set  its  own  times  of  meet¬ 
ings. 

2.  The  local  Retail  Trade  Council  shall,  unless  other¬ 
wise  directed  by  the  Administrator,  designate  its  Secre¬ 
tary  as  the  official  with  whom  conferences  may  be  ar¬ 
ranged  and  correspondence  may  be  carried  on  and  with 
whom  complaints  and  matters  for  adjustment  are  to  be 
filed  and  scheduled  for  consideration. 


VL  EXPENSES  OF  OPERATION 

Members  of  the  local  Retail  Trade  Council  shall 
serve  without  pay,  but  the  Council  shall,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Administrator,  be  authorized  to  raise 
funds  to  meet  necessary  expenses  such  as  rent,  cleri¬ 
cal  work,  special  service  fees,  assessments  payable  to 
the  National  Retail  Trade  Council,  etc. 

VII.  GENERAL  DIRECTIONS 

1.  Local  Councils  are  in  no  sense  to  be  prosecuting 
agencies.  Their  function  is  that  of  securing  compliance 
with  the  Code  through  explanation,  conference,  and 
adjustment.  Resort  to  the  penalties  of  the  Act  will  be 
made  only  by  governmental  agencies  and  only  after 
the  Trade  and  the  NR  A  have  failed  to  effect  a  satis¬ 
factory  settlement. 


ments. 

Where  cases  arise  which  are  not  fully  covered  by 
the  Code  or  its  official  interpretations,  the  local  Retail 
Trade  Council  shall  refer  such  cases,  pending  further 
announcement,  to  the  Retail  Division,  NRA,  for  in¬ 
terpretation. 

4.  Exceptions 

No  local  Retail  Trade  Council  shall  have  the  power 
to  grant  execptions.  Under  the  provisions  of  Article 
X,  Section  6,  exceptions  may  be  granted  only  by  the 
Administrator  or  his  agent  after  such  public  notice 
and  hearing  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 

The  local  Retail  Trade  Council  shall,  however,  re¬ 
ceive  requests  for  exceptions  from  retailers  and  for¬ 
ward  such  requests,  with  recommendations,  to  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator. 

5.  Powers  under  Loss  Limitation  Provision 


2.  One  of  the  principal  functions  of  a  local  Retail 
Trade  Council  is  that  of  education  and  of  friendly  ad¬ 
vice  in  order  that  the  policy  of  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act  and  the  provisions  of  the  Code  may  be 
better  understood. 

3.  The  less  the  formality  introduced  in  handling  ques¬ 
tions  and  complaints  the  more  effective  and  successful 
the  work  of  a  local  Retail  Trade  Council  is  likely  to 
be.  Most  adjustments  will  be  secured  by  simple  per¬ 
sonal  call  and  individual  conference. 

4.  Work  on  individual  questions  and  complaints 
should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  carried  on  without  publi¬ 
city.  The  names  of  complainant  and  the  party  com¬ 
plained  against  should  be  kept  secret  except  in  so  far 
as  either  party  may  consent  to  have  his  name  revealed. 
The  mere  revelation  of  the  fact  that  a  complaint  has 
been  filed  against  a  certain  retailer  may  cause  adverse 
public  opinion  resulting  in  undeserved  loss  of  good  will 
which  will  be  disastrous  to  him. 


The  local  Retail  Trade  Council  shall  have  the  power 
to  receive  from  retailers  the  notices  which  Article  VTII, 
Section  I  of  the  Code  provides  a  retailer  may  give  when 
he  reduces  his  price  below  the  minimum  specified  by 
the  Code  in  order  to  meet  a  competitor’s  price. 

6.  Records  atid  Reports 

The  Secretary  of  a  local  Retail  Trade  Council  shall 
keep  complete  records  of  all  complaints,  adjustments, 
and  other  actions,  and  the  Council  shall  make  such 
reports  to  the  National  Retail  Trade  Council  and  to 
government  agencies  as  may  be  requested  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Article  X,  Section  2  (c)  of  the  Code. 


5.  No  conclusion  against  any  party  should  be  reached 
without  giving  such  party  the  fullest  opportunity  to 
state  his  own  side  of  the  case. 

6.  Prompt  attention  to  questions  and  complaints, 
through  analysis  of  all  available  and  pertinent  facts, 
and  careful  deliberation  before  attempting  to  formulate 
adjustments,  are  highly  important  elements  in  building 
the  prestige  of  a  local  Retail  Trade  Council  for  fair¬ 
ness  and  efficiency. 

7.  When  in  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Code, 
its  interpretations  or  as  to  procedure,  get  the  advice 
of  the  NRA. 
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Thirty-Nine  More  Manufacturers’  Codes 
Opposed  by  the  Association 


YDUR  Association  continued  at 
high  speed  last  month  in  its 
fight  against  manufacturers’ 
codes  adversely  affecting  the  retail 
industry. 

Thirty-nine  separate  codes,  out  of 
nearly  a  hundred  given  hearings, 
were  formally  opposed  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  In  addition,  at  least  as  many 
more  were  the  subject  of  informal 
conferences  or  study  in  preparation 
for  the  elimination  of  provisions 
that  this  Association  is  opposing. 

A  decreasing  number  of  codes 
presented  have  specific  mention  in 
them  of  standardized  terms,  hut 
there  seems  to  he  a  growth  in  the 
effort  of  manufacturers  to  fix  prices 


in  their  codes.  All  of  these  provis¬ 
ions  have  been  met  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  with  prepared  briefs  specifically 
attacking  the  offensive  sections,  and 
at  every  hearing  in  Washington  one 
or  more  representatives  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  apjjeared  to  present  our 
viewpoint  orally. 

More  care  is  being  taken  by  the 
manufacturers  in  the  preparation  of 
their  Codes  and  many  of  those  sub¬ 
mitted  earlier  are  now  being  re¬ 
written  after  consultation  with  rei>- 
resentatives  of  the  Administration. 
This  often  results  in  a  revised  copy 
of  a  Code  reaching  the  Code  De- 
])artment  but  a  few  days  before  the 
hearing  is  set.  The  task  of  the  Code 


Department  has  thus  become  one  of 
working  very  close  to  a  deadline  on 
hearing  dates  but  thus  far  ample 
preparation  has  been  made  to  combat 
the  revised  Codes  at  the  hearing. 

More  than  60  codes  have  now 
been  approved,  25  affecting  retailers. 
About  150  have  been  given  hearings 
and  another  group  of  50  or  more  are 
listed  for  hearing  up  to  November 
20th,  with  more  in  preparation. 

For  information  about  codes  pre¬ 
viously  opposed  by  the  Association 
members  should  consult  Pages  35- 
41  in  the  September  issue  of  The 
Bulletin  and  Pages  23-27  in  the 
October  issue  of  The  Bulletin. 


Codes  Opposed  by  the  Association  During  October 

(These  have  not  yet  heen  approved) 


Pyrotechnic  Manufacturing  Industry:  contained  terms, 
rebates,  consignment  provisions  and  fixed  prices. 

Band  Instrument  Manufacturing  Industry:  fixed  resale 
prices,  standard  terms  and  consignment  selling. 

All-Metal  Insect  Screens:  rebates  and  advertising  allow¬ 
ances. 

Mop  Stick  Industry:  price  fixing,  split  shipments,  group 
buying.  ' 

Folding  Paper  Box  Industry:  terms  and  price  fixing 
plan. 

Financing  Company  Industry:  affecting  retail  credit 
arrangements. 

Cork  Industry:  price  fixing  plan. 

Rubber  Manufacturing  Industry:  including  9  codes  con¬ 
taining  price  fixing  plans,  rebate  regulations,  and 
standard  terms. 

Cooking  and  Heating  Appliances:  fixed  prices,  rebates, 
and  classification  of  distributors. 

American  Match  Industry:  rebates,  advertising  allow¬ 
ances,  and  terms. 


Photographic  Mount  Industry:  price  fixing. 

Waxed  Paper  Industry:  price  fixing. 

Waterproof  Paper  Industry:  price  fixing. 

Rubber  Tire  Industry:  price  fixing. 

Tag  Manufacturing  Industry:  price  fixing. 

Gas  Appliances  and  Apparatus  Industry:  customer  class¬ 
ification  and  price  fixing. 

Wholesale  Automotive  Supplies  Industry:  classification 
of  customers  and  price  fixing. 

Wallpaper  Manufacturing  Industry:  price  fixing  plan. 

Gummed  Label  and  Embossed  Seal:  price  fixing. 

Academic  Costume  Industry:  price  fixing  plan. 

Eixcelsior  and  Excelsior  Products  Industry:  terms  and 
price  control. 

Knitted  Outerwear  Industry:  resale  price  plan,  terms, 
and  returns. 

American  Jeweled  Watch  Industry:  price  fixing  plan. 

Button  Manufacturing  Industry:  8  codes,  containing 
terms,  price  fixing  plans,  returns,  shipping  provisions. 
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Brief  Concerning  Manufacturers*  Code 

Retailers’  Reasons  For  Eliminating  From 
Manufacturers’  Codes  of  Fair  Competition 
Certain  Provisions  Changing  Established 
Trade  Practices 

- • - 


Members  will  recall  that  when  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  was  being,  considered 
in  the  Congress,  that  through  the  efforts  of  your 
National  Association,  it  was  amended  so  that  provi¬ 
sions  in  the  codes  of  manufacturers  and  others  affect¬ 
ing  retailing  would  not  he  approved  unless  retailers 
had  an  opportunity  of  making  their  views  known. 

Accordingly,  your  Association  since  July  last  has 
spared  no  effort  in  seeing  that  the  retailers’  viewpoint 
has  l)een  made  known  through  the  filing  of  briefs,  par- 
ticii)ation  in  conferences,  and  through  personal  appear¬ 
ances  at  public  hearings  of  manufacturers’  codes  con¬ 
taining  provisions  affecting  retail  distribution. 

In  order  that  the  retailer's  position  on  certain  funda¬ 
mental  established  trade  practices  may  be  made  gen¬ 
erally  known  to  all  those  in  the  National  Recovery 
Administration  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  hear¬ 


ing  manufacturers’  codes,  the  following  brief  was  filed 
with  Deputy  Administrator  Whiteside  by  Walter  N. 
Rothschild,  Chairman  of  the  Retailers’  Protective  Com¬ 
mittee  of  your  National  Association,  on  October  24th 
last. 

In  acknowledging  the  brief,  Mr.  Whiteside,  speaking 
for  the  Administration,  stated  that  copies  had  been 
distributed  to  all  Deputy  Administrators,  as  well  as 
to  all  bureaus  and  divisions  of  the  NRA  before  which 
manufacturers’  codes  were  submitted  for  considera¬ 
tion. 

Unquestionably,  this  brief  will  be  most  helpful  in 
supplementing  the  efforts  of  your  Association’s  repre¬ 
sentatives,  who  may  appear  at  future  hearings  on  manu¬ 
facturers’  codes  which  contain  provisions  inimical  to 
Retailing,  as  well  as  in  subsequent  code  conferences. 

The  letter  of  transmittal  and  the  Brief  follow: 


October  24,1933 

Mr.  A.  D.  Whiteside, 

Deputy  Administrator, 

National  Recovery  Administration, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Administrator: 

The  four  thousand  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  are  confronted  with  a  serious 
problem.  The  products  sold  in  the  stores  of  our  mem¬ 
bership  are  made  by  manufacturers  who  are  members 
of  literally  hundreds  of  trade  associations.  These  trade 
associations  have  incorporated  into  their  codes  of  Fair 
Competition  many  changes  that  vitally  affect  retailers 
in  their  trading  relations  with  manufacturers. 

This  Association  is  wholly  in  sympathy  with  the 
objectives  and  spirit  of  the  NRA.  It  pledges  itself  to 
cooperate  wholeheartedly  with  the  NRA  and  with  any 
interested  association  of  manufacturers  in  the  elimina¬ 
tion  and  correction  of  trade  abuses. 

Certain  provisions  in  manufacturers’  codes,  however, 
will  have  such  far  reaching  effects  on  retailers  “engaged 
in  other  steps  of  the  economic  process’’  that  we  seek 
an  effective  procedure  for  presenting  our  position  before 
the  Administration.  Although  scores  of  store  principals 
are  ready  to  appear  before  code  hearings,  they  dislike 
to  be  placed  in  a  seemingly  defeatist  position  of  having 
to  attend  numerous  hearings  in  repeated  protestation 
of  certain  changes  in  established  trade  practices.  Per¬ 


sonal  appearances  before  numerous  hearings,  more¬ 
over,  have  not  proved  to  be  as  effective  as  we  had  hoped 
and  may  have  been  somewhat  wasteful  of  your  time. 

Accordingly,  we  have  endeavored  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  Brief  to  outline  our  position  on  certain  provisions 
in  manufacturers  codes  which  seriously  affect  our  in¬ 
terests.  Our  effort  has  been  to  make  our  Brief  short. 
It  covers  only  the  major  points  of  manufacturers’  code 
provisions  that  affect  retailers.  We  shall  be  pleased  to 
amplify  our  position  on  any  of  these  points  in  such  con¬ 
ferences  as  you  desire. 

We  respectfully  request,  that  the  reasons  adduced  to 
our  position  on  these  various  points  be  impartially  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Administration  and  by  code  authorities 
before  approving  any  stipulations  or  recommendations 
in  manufacturers’  codes,  which  run  counter  to  our 
stated  position  in  this  Brief,  because  such  approval  will 
vitally  affect  our  interests. 

Colonel  P.  J.  Reilly,  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
our  point  of  view  as  expressed  in  this  Brief,  has  been 
designated  as  the  special  representative  of  the  Retailers’ 
Protective  Committee.  He  will  be  available  either  in 
W'^ashington  or  New  York  for  conferences  with  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  code  authority  officials  or  with  manu¬ 
facturers  code  committees. 

Respectfully  yours, 

WALTER  N.  ROTHSCHILD 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
Retailers’  Protective  Committee 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
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ELIMINATION  OF  QUANTITY  DISCOUNTS  AND 
VOLUME  DISCOUNTS  FROM  MANUFACTURERS’ 
CODES 

(sometimes  incorrectly  referred  to  as  “Rebates”) 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is  op¬ 
posed  to  the  inclusion  in  manufacturers’  codes  of  any 
provision  providing  for  the  elimination  of  discounts 
granted  either  for  large  quantities  or  for  a  large 
dollar  volume.  It  feels  that  manufacturers  who  wish 
to  grant  these  should  be  permitted  to  do  so  provided 
these  discounts  are  open  and  available  to  all  retailers 
under  similar  conditions. 

1.  Quantity  discounts  and  volume  allowances  have  been 
an  established  fair  trade  practice  in  trading  arrange¬ 
ments  for  years  and  appear  in  the  wholesale  price 
schedules  of  many  industries. 

2.  They  are  a  distinct  advantage  in  certain  industries 
by  providing  an  incentive  to  buyers  to  make  earlier 
commitments  and  thus  tend  to  regularize  production 
and  employment. 

3.  Quantity  discounts  provide  an  incentive  to  the  re¬ 
tailer  to  promote  aggressively  products  of  certain 
manufacturers  and  they  tend  to  lower  the  cost  of 
distribution  and  lower  the  price  to  the  consumer. 


ELIMINATION  OF  RETAIL  PRICE  FIXING 
FROM  MANUFACTURERS’  CODES 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is  op¬ 
posed  to  manufacturers  determining  and  fixing  retail 
rices  either  directly  or  through  wholesalers  or  job- 
ers  and  urges  that  all  provisions  intended  to  achieve 
this  result  he  eliminated  from  manufacturers’  codes. 

1.  Because  of  the  differences  in  sales  volume,  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  services  rendered,  the  distance  from  whole¬ 
sale  markets,  etc.,  there  is  a  substantial  variation  in 
the  operating  expenses  of  retailers.  It  is  impossible 
for  manufacturers  to  determine  upon  uniform  resale 
prices  that  will  be  equitable  to  all  retailers  operat¬ 
ing  under  varying  conditions. 

2.  It  is  unfair  to  permit  manufacturers  through  price 
fixing  to  control  the  retailer’s  profit  factor,  when 
the  former  have  no  investment  in  the  retailer’s 
business. 

3.  Although  retail  price  fixed  branded  items  when 
nationally  advertised  frequently  are  unprofitable,  re¬ 
tailers  virtually  are  forced  to  carry  them  because 
of  consumers’  demand. 

4.  Retailers  have  experienced  many  losses  in  price  fixed 
articles  because  after  they  had  achieved  for  the 
manufacturer  a  wide  acceptance  of  the  product,  their 
margin  was  substantially  reduced  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer  subsequently  increasing  his  price  to  the  re¬ 
tailer. 

5.  When  merchandise  is  paid  for  and  title  passes  to 
the  retailer,  he  should  be  free  to  dispose  of  his  own 
property  at  any  price  he  sees  fit  that  is  not  inimical 
to  the  public  interest. 

6.  Retail  price  fixing  by  manufacturers  has  long  been 
held  to  be  illegal  even  though  the  strict  letter  of  the 
law  has  been  relaxed  somewhat  under  the  NR  A  in 
certain  limited  cases  such  as  the  Oil  industry. 


ELIMINATION  OF  ADVERTISING  ALLOWANCES 
FROM  MANUFACTURERS’  CODES 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is  op¬ 
posed  to  the  inclusion  in  manufacturers’  codes  of 
provisions  providing  for  the  elimination  of  any  ad¬ 
vertising  allowances. 

1 .  Bona  fide  advertising  allowances  represent  a  cooper¬ 
ative  effort  between  manufacturer  and  retailer  to  de¬ 
velop  the  consumer’s  interest  in  new  items  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 

2.  They  serve  a  useful  purpose  by  accelerating  the 
distribution  of  items  of  merchandise  by  adequate 
advertising. 

3.  They  permit  manufacturers  to  get  a  profitable  dis¬ 
tribution  of  their  product  at  an  economical  rate 
through  the  quantity  space  rates  granted  by  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals  to  large  retail  advertisers. 

4.  This  Association  is  in  favor  of  eliminating  any 
abuse  of  advertising  allowances  and  does  not  favor 
manufacturers  giving  them  to  retailers  without  a 
specific  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  retailers  that  they 
will  be  actually  used  for  promoting  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  product.  Proofs  of  advertisements  paid 
wholly  or  in  part  by  manufacturers,  should  be  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  manufacturer  by  the  retailer.  J 

ELIMINATION  OF  DEMONSTRATORS  AND 
ALLOWANCES  FOR  DEMONSTRATORS  FROM 
MANUFACTURERS’  CODES 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is  op¬ 
posed  to  the  inclusion  in  manufacturers’  codes  of 
provisions  providing  for  the  elimination  of  any  dem¬ 
onstrators  and  allowances  for  demonstrators. 

1.  Certain  items  of  merchandise  cannot  be  sold  in  re¬ 
tail  stores  without  technically  trained  salespeople. 
The  advantages  and  utilitarian  qualities  of  many 
items  can  best  be  presented  only  by  specialists  who 
have  been  trained  to  convey  this  information  to  the 
public. 

2.  Well  trained  demonstrators  effect  a  quicker  distri¬ 
bution  of  a  manufacturer’s  product  than  would  be 
possible  without  their  aid. 

3.  They  serve  the  interest  of  the  consumer  because  of 
their  specialized  knowledge  concerning  the  product 
they  are  demonstrating. 

4.  This  Association  favors  the  elimination  of  any 
unfair  practices  that  may  have  existed  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  demonstrators  but  we  do  not  feel 
their  use  should  be  proscribed  by  a  specific  provision 
in  manufacturers’  codes. 

ELIMINATION  OF  CHANGES  IN  PRESENT 
SHIPPING  ARRANGEMENTS  FROM 
MANUFACTURERS’  CODES 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is  op¬ 
posed  to  the  inclusion  in  manufacturers’  codes  of  any 
stipulation  that  provides  for  changing  the  present 
shipping  arrangements  in  the  various  industries. 

1.  Many  manufacturers  whose  practice  it  has  been  to 
price  their  merchandise  to  include  transportation  to 
particular  points,  will  transfer  this  cost  to  the  retailer 
and  may  fail  to  make  compensating  reductions  in 
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the  wholesale  prices  and  thus  effect  hidden  price  in¬ 
creases. 

2.  If  this  provision  became  effective  and  manufacturers 
priced  their  merchandise  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point 
(which  certain  industries  have  interpreted  to  mean 
the  manufacturer’s  shipping  department)  it  will 
necessitate  retailers  making  individual  trucking 
arrangements  to  convey  the  merchandise  from  the 
manufacturer’s  plant  to  the  retail  store  or  point  of 
shipment. 

This  change  will  result  in  confusion  and  a  grave 
disturbance  of  a  trade  practice  that  has  worked 
satisfactorily  in  the  past.  Such  a  change  necessitates 
the  retailer  making  another  adjustment  in  his  trading 
arrangements  in  a  period  when  these  arrangements 
have  already  been  subjected  to  many  other  changes. 

3.  Numerous  retailers  will  be  required  to  make  indi¬ 
vidual  arrangements  to  transport  merchandise  from 
point  of  origin  and  cannot  effect  as  advantageous  or 
as  economical  an  arrangement  as  can  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  Consequently,  the  inclusion  of  this  provision 
will  tend  to  increase  needlessly  the  cost  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 

ELIMINATION  OF  DISCRIMINATORY 
CLASSIFICATION  OF  RETAILERS  IN 
MANUFACTURERS’  CODES 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is  op¬ 
posed  to  the  inclusion  in  manufacturers’  codes  of  any 
regulations  that  will  determine  the  prices  quoted  to 
various  classes  of  retailers  hy  manufacturers  that  are 
not  based  on  either  the  size  of  the  order  or  the  cost 
to  the  manufacturer  of  selling  his  various  accounts. 

1.  Stipulations  intended  to  provide  different  sets  of 
prices  to  different  types  of  distributive  outlets 
where  purchases  are  made  nitder  like  conditions, 
have  no  economic  justification  merely  because  of  the 
difference  in  certain  types  of  distributive  outlets 
and  are  discriminatory. 

2.  All  differentials  in  prices  and  terms  among  retailers 
should  be  based  not  on  the  type  or  classification  of 
retailer,  but  solely  on  the  volume  of  business,  size 
of  order  or  the  value  of  the  services  the  retailer 
renders  to  the  manufacturer. 

ELIMINATION  OF  PROVISIONS  IN  MANUFAC¬ 
TURERS’  CODES  UNDULY  RESTRICTING 
JUSTIFIABLE  RETURNS 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is  op¬ 
posed  to  the  inclusion  in  manufacturers’  codes  of  any 
stipulations  that  unduly  restrict  the  justifiahle  return 
of  merchandise  to  manufacturers. 

1.  Some  codes  establish  a  time  jieriod  within  which 
returns  are  allowable  based  on  time  of  shipment 
rather  than  time  of  receipt.  This  period  is 
inadequate  to  permit  the  retailer  to  examine  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases  and  it  does  not  allow  for  the  difference  in 
shipping  time  to  stores  at  distant  points  from  re¬ 
sources. 

2.  Much  merchandise  is  prepacked  by  manufacturer 
in  containers  in  which  it  is  delivered  unopened  to  the 
consumer.  It  frequently  is  impossible  to  find  any 
defects  in  the  merchandise  or  any  departure  from 


the  retailer’s  specifications  in  the  fulfillment  of  the 
order  until  the  product  is  sold,  which  in  some  cases 
may  be  many  weeks  and  even  months  after  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  merchandise. 

3.  This  Association  is  wholly  in  sympathy  with  any 
provision  or  cooperative  arrangement  that  will  pro¬ 
tect  the  manufacturer  against  unfair  and  unjust  re¬ 
turns.  It  feels,  however,  that  any  restriction  on 
returns  must  protect  the  rights  of  the  retailer  to 
make  justifiable  returns  caused  by  the  manufactur¬ 
er’s  failure  to  ship  merchandise  in  accordance  with 
the  retailer’s  specifications  or  to  return  merchandise 
to  the  manufacturer  that  has  failed  to  give  consumer 
satisfaction. 

ELIMINATION  OF  CONSIGNMENT  SELLING 
FROM  MANUFACTURERS’  CODES 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is  op¬ 
posed  to  the  inclusion  in  manufacturers’  codes  of 
provisions  prohibiting  the  placing  of  merchandise  of 
the  classes  enumerated  below  on  consignment  in  re¬ 
tail  stores! 

1.  Consignment  selling  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
sale  of  certain  merchandise  such  as  (a)  manufac¬ 
turers’  surplus  stocks,  (b)  seasonal  items  like  toys 
for  pre-Christmas  selling,  and  (c)  Oriental  rugs  and 
fine  jewelry. 

2.  Consignment  selling  is  a  legitimate  plan  for  intro¬ 
ducing  unusual  or  new  merchandise  where  the  re¬ 
tailer  is  in  doubt  of  consumer  acceptance  and  may 
hesitate  to  buy  the  merchandise  outright. 

3.  Consignment  selling  frequently  assists  manufactur¬ 
ers  to  get  quicker  distribution  than  other  plans  and 
it  serves  a  useful  purpose  especially  in  times  of  de¬ 
pression  or  when  a  retailer  is  over-bought,  by  trans¬ 
ferring  surplus  stocks  from  a  manufacturer’s  ware¬ 
house  to  the  retailer’s  selling  outlet  where  it  has  a 
chance  of  being  sold. 

4.  Many  manufacturers  are  willing  to  place  with  re¬ 
sponsible  retailers  merchandise  on  consignment  since 
they  frequently  have  greater  confidence  in  the 
salability  of  the  product  than  does  the  retailer  and 
consequently  are  willing  to  assume  the  risk  of  hav¬ 
ing  all  unsold  merchandise  returned. 

5.  Although  certain  abuses  may  exist  that  ought  to  be 
corrected  in  connection  with  consignment  selling, 
this  being  an  accepted  trade  practice,  it  should  be 
continued  under  such  regulations  as  will  eliminate 
any  abuses  but  not  interfere  with  the  free  flow  of 
trade. 

ELIMINATION  OF  PROVISIONS  IN  MANUFAC¬ 
TURERS’  CODES  WHICH  PREVENT  RETAILERS 
OBTAINING  MERCHANDISE  ON  A  CUT-MAKE- 
AND-TRIM  BASIS 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is  op¬ 
posed  to  the  inclusion  in  manufacturers’  codes  of  any 
stipulation  preventing  retailers  from  having  mer¬ 
chandise  made  on  a  cut-make-and-trim  basis  by  man¬ 
ufacturers  working  under  NRA  provisions. 

1.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  many  large  retail  stores 
to  buy  fabrics  for  men’s  clothing,  men’s  ties,  men’s 
shirts  and  material  for  manufacturing  other  items 
that  are  not  obtainable  in  the  open  market.  This 
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established  trade  practice  should  not  be  prohibited  2. 
if  the  material  is  made  into  the  finished  products  by 
manufacturers  working  under  NRA  provisions. 

2.  Retailers  frequently  create  original  items  of  mer¬ 
chandise  or  take  special  orders  which  are  manu¬ 
factured  by  selected  manufacturers  under  cut-make- 
and-trim  arrangements.  No  valid  reason  exists  for 
the  discontinuance  of  this  practice  where  the  retail¬ 
er’s  motive  is  merely  to  get  exclusive  merchandise 
and  is  not  intended  to  exploit  labor. 

3.  This  As.sociation  is  opposed  to  placing  cut-make- 

and-trim  business  with  any  manufacturer  not  work¬ 
ing  under  NRA  provisions.  ^ 

ELIMINATION  OF  TERMS  OR  “CASH” 
DISCOUNTS  FROM  MANUFACTURERS’  CODES 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  believes 
that  terms  of  so-called  “cash’"  discounts  should  NOT 
BE  in  manufacturers’  codes  of  fair  competition  and 
urges  their  elimination  from  all  such  codes. 

A  “cash”  discount  is  not  what  the  name  implies — it  5. 
-is  not  entirely  a  payment  of  interest  for  the  use  of 
money.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  quick  method  for  the 
classification  of  credit  risks. 

A  “cash”  discount  is  an  allowed  deduction  from  the 
invoice  price  contingent  on  the  invoice  being  paid  on  a 
certain  date.  The  amount  of  it,  like  other  costs,  is 
known  and  included  before  prices  are  quoted. 

This  long  established  custom  was  started  years  ago 
bv.  wholesalers,  manufacturers  and  retailers.  Long 
established  customs  should  not  be  changed.  If  changed, 
the  effect  will  be  to  give  the  manufacturer  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  concealing  the  fact  that  he  has  raised  his 
prices  and  in  adjusting  to  a  new  method  great  losses 
would  fall  upon  the  retailer.  These  losses  would  be 
particularly  hard  to  bear  when  so  many  unusual 
changes  in  operation  are  now  required  to  make  the  ad¬ 
justments  necessary  to  cooperate  in  the  NRA  program.  ^ 

1.  The  inclusion  of  terms  or  “cash”  discounts  in  manu¬ 
facturers’  codes  is  a  step  toward  price  fixing,  to 
which  the  Association  is  definitely  opposed. 


The  inclusion  and  approval  of  uniform  “cash”  dis¬ 
counts  in  manufacturers’  codes  establishes  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  joint  action  by  manufacturers  to  regulate 
prices.  The  admission  of  this  principle  sanctions 
an  element  of  a  monopolistic  practice  which  may  re¬ 
sult  in  hidden  price  increases. 

Existing  terms  and  “cash”  discounts  have  been 
established  through  joint  agreement  between  seller 
and  buyer  and  to  standardize  them  in  manufactur¬ 
ers’  codes  by  collective  agreements  between  manu¬ 
facturers  alone,  will  result  in  an  arbitrary  interfer¬ 
ence  by  only  one  of  the  parties  at  interest,  with 
established  trade  practices. 

Terms  and  “cash”  discounts  should  be  eliminated 
from  manufacturers’  codes  because  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  get  an  agreement  between  manufacturers 
and  retailers  as  to  the  level  at  which  discounts 
should  be  standardized  in  the  various  industries. 
The  present  variation  of  terms  makes  it  obvious 
that  any  standardization  will  work  hardship  on  the 
class  of  retailers  receiving  more  than  standardized 
terms. 

Existing  terms  or  “cash”  discounts  represent  in 
many  cases  payments  made  by  manufacturers  to  the 
retailer  for  special  efforts  on  his  part  to  promote 
a  manufacturer’s  line  through  counter  displays,  etc., 
and  they  cannot  be  made  uniform  without  catising 
much  disturbance. 

Retailers  for  many  years  have  formed  the  habit  of 
buying,  establishing  retail  price  lines  and  marking 
their  goods  on  the  basis  of  existing  “cash”  discount 
practice.  To  compel  the  retailer  to  change  this  long 
established  custom,  involving  the  education  of  large 
numbers  of  buying  and  accounting  employees  away 
from  the  habit  of  years,  is  throwing  another  dis¬ 
turbing  factor  into  a  situation  which  is  already  full 
of  confusion.  This  cannot  be  accomplished  without 
serious  disturbance  to  the  established  practice  of 
accounting,  budgeting  and  control,  and  will  result  in 
serious  loss  to  the  retailer. 

It  seems  dangerous  to  adopt  any  practice  which 
would  remoi'e  the  incentive  to  prompt  payment  of 
bills  and.  therefore,  retard  the  turnover  of  manu¬ 
facturers’  capital. 
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Progress  of  the  N.  R.  A. 

What  It  Means  to  the  Retailer 

By  P.  A.  O’CONNELL 

President,  E.  T.  Slattery  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

- • - 


The  course  of  national  recovery 
we  have  chosen  is  based  on  the 
solid  truth  that  only  by  lifting 
all  groups  and  all  classes  to  a  decent 
standard  of  living  can  jjermanent 
prosperity  he  attained.  Economic¬ 
ally ‘and  spiritually  this  course  is 
sound.  Whether  or  not  we  shall 
follow  it  through  successfully  will 
depend  entirely  upon  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  each  of  us  to  subordinate 
his  own  shortsighted  individual  .sel¬ 
fishness  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole. 

As  a  business  man  of  rather  long 
experience,  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  the  new  course  upon  which  we 
are  started  under  the  N.  R.  .\.  ulti¬ 
mately  is  going  to  succeed.  I  have 
no  illusions  regarding  the  struggle 
before  us,  hut  I  also  know  that 
never  yet  have  the  iieo]ile  of  the 
United  States  unitedly  embarked 
upon  an  undertaking  of  importance 
to  our  national  life  and  failed.  Nor 
is  there  record  of  any  revolutioniz¬ 
ing  movement  in  our  country  which 
met  with  such  immediate  and  amaz¬ 
ing  success  as  has  the  N.  R.  A. 

Not  three  months  have  jmssed 
since  the  campaign  was  launched. 

It  is  only  a  little  over  four  months 
since  the  President  approved  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 
Yet,  in  this  brief  period,  sweeping 
victories  in  the  war  against  poverty 
have  been  won.  Only  since  last 
spring,  4,000,000  unemployed  men 
and  women  have  been  put  back  to 
work  at  fair  wages.  At  a  single 
stroke,  N.  R.  A.  has  wiped  out  two 
of  the  greatest  curses  in  our  nation¬ 
al  structure — child  lalx)r  and  the 
sweatshop.  In  less  than  four  months 
time  we  have  seen  the  hulk  of 
American  industries  organized  un¬ 
der  codes  of  fair  competition,  em- 
Ixidying  reforms  in  business  prac¬ 
tice  which  it  seemed  must  take  a 
generation  to  accomplish. 

Practicallv  all  the  familiar  meas¬ 
ures  of  business  activity  show  sub¬ 
stantial  increases,  compared  both 
with  last  spring  and  with  a  vear 
ago.  Steel  ingot  production  in  Sep¬ 
tember  was  up  154%  over  last 
March  and  130%  over  September 


1932 ;  bituminous  coal  production  is 
55%  larger  than  last  spring  and 
12%  larger  than  a  year  ago;  week¬ 
ly  car  loadings  have  been  running 
well  ahead  of  a  year  ago;  wool 
consumption  has  been  double  that 
of  last  spring  and  nearly  40% 
greater  than  a  year  ago ;  commercial 
failures  have  dropped  to  the  lowest 
number  since  1923,  and  in  liabili¬ 
ties  they  now  compare  with  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  boom  years  of  1928  or 
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early  1929;  the  wholesale  commod¬ 
ity  price  indexes  on  October  1  stood 
about  20%  higher  than  at  the  same 
time  last  year. 

In  the  cotton  textile  industry — 
the  first  to  come  under  the  N.  R.  A. 
— we  find  that  where  there  were 
320,000  employed  last  March,  by 
September  the  number  had  increased 
to  466,000.  When  the  cotton  code 
became  effective  it  brought  over¬ 
night  a  raise  of  55%  in  wages, 
affecting  %%  of  all  employees. 
Total  payroll  of  the  industry  has 
risen  from  $15,300,000  last  Alay  to 
$26,300,000  in  August  and  an  esti¬ 
mated  $27,000,000  for  Septemlier. 

In  the  automobile  field,  Ply¬ 


mouth,  Dodge,  DeSoto  and  Chrysler 
cars,  for  the  first  nine  months  this 
year  totaled  387,000  units,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  nearly  57%  over  the  same 
period  of  1932.  In  September,  Gen-  , 
eral  Motors  Company  reported  the 
largest  month’s  sales  to  dealers 
since  1929,  and  more  than  twice  as 
many  as  in  September  1932.  Sales 
of  all  automobiles  in  September 
averaged  133%  ahead  of  September 
last  year  and  -10%  ahead  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1931. 

Now,  let  us  bring  the  figures 
down  to  our  own  state  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  According  to  the  State 
Bureau  of  l^hor  and  Industries: 
in  the  single  month  of  September 
employment  in  our  retail  and  whole¬ 
sale  establishments  increased  by 
more  than  16,000  persons  and  their 
l)ayrolls  increased  by  more  than 
$300,000  per  week.  Among  the 
groups  showing  outstandingly  large 
gains,  we  find  the  chain  department 
and  dry  goods  stores  in  September 
added  16.5%  to  their  number  of 
employees  and  18.7%  to  their  pay¬ 
rolls.  The  indei^endent  department 
and  dry  goods  stores  in  September 
added  16%  in  number  of  employ¬ 
ees  and  17%  to  payrolls.  In  the 
Boston  dei)artment  stores,,  the  gains 
in  employment  averaged  well  over 
25%. 

In  the  manufacturing  industries 
of  Massachusetts,  employment  in 
September  showed  a  gain  of  20% 
even  compared  with  a  year  ago,  and 
26%  gain  in  payroll.  Compared 
with  \Iarch,  the  low  month  last 
spring,  their  gains  were  33%  in 
employment  and  60%  in  payroll. 

These  figures  I  have  quoted  you 
show  a  degree  of  success  that  truly 
is  amazing.  When  we  think  of  the 
stark  hopelesseness  that  prevailed 
in  this  country  less  than  six  months 
ago;  when  we  realize  the  tremen¬ 
dous  accomplishments  that  already 
have  been  gained,  surely  it  should 
give  each  and  everj-one  of  us  the 
determination  to  carry  through  in 
spirit  and  in  deed  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  National  Recovery  Ad¬ 
ministration.  During  the  coming 
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months  we  probably  shall  pass 
through  a  period  when  the  gains 
are  less  spectacular.  Progress  may 
be  slower.  The  excitement  of  a  new 
experiment  will  give  way  to  the  less 
thrilling  business  of  digging  in  and 
consolidating  our  forces  so  we  can 
hold  the  new  ground  we  have  taken. 

It  is  a  time  when  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  success  comes  squardy  up 
to  each  of  us  as  individud  citizens. 
Our  officials  have  mapped  out  for 
us  the  course;  our  industrial  and 
commercial  leaders,  as  a  body,  have 
stepped  forward  and  taken  action  in 
creating  jobs  and  raising  wagp,  de¬ 
pending  upon  each  of  us  in  the 
great  army  of  consumers  to  back 
them  up  and  carry  through.  Doubt¬ 
less  there  will  be  a  few  slackers. 
We  saw  them  during  the  war  fifteen 
years  ago  and  we  probably  shall 
find  some  in  this  war  against  de¬ 
pression.  They  will  appear  in  high 
places  and  in  low,  but  they  will  be 
so  far  in  the  minority  that  they  can¬ 
not  do  serious  damage. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  whole  question  of  rising 
prices  and  declining  prices  is  a  con¬ 
fusing  one.  Selfishly,  we  each  would 
like  to  have  our  incomes  go  up  and 
prices  of  the  things  we  buy  go 
down.  But  it  does  not  work  out 
that  way.  From  the  autumn  of  1929 
until  March  of  1933  when  the 
N.  R.  A.  plan  was  first  proposed, 
we  saw  the  destruction,  the  poverty 
and  misery  that  comes  from  a  great 
decline  in  prices.  In  that  period, 
price  cutting  was  the  rule.  Bar¬ 
gains  were  everywhere,  but  what  use 
is  a  bargain  if  you  have  no  money 
to  buy?  The  palsy  of  price  uncer¬ 
tainty  touched  every  branch  of 
business. 

As  consumers,  we  were  not  dis¬ 
pleased  when  we  saw  the  retail 
stores  start  cutting  prices.  It  look¬ 
ed  as  if  our  incomes  would  buy 
more  merchandise,  but  we  know 
now  that  they  didn’t,  because  here 
is  what  happened :  When  the  stores 
cut  prices,  they  also  had  to  cut  ex¬ 
penses.  At  first  they  stopped  buy¬ 
ing  any  new  equipment  or  making 
repairs  to  their  buildings ;  then  as 
tile  pressure  of  price  competition 
became  more  intense,  they  had  to 
cut  salaries  and  wages  and  even  get 
along  with  fewer  employees.  Large 
numbers  of  the  weaker  stores  were 
forced  out  of  business  entirely.  In 
three  years  time,  more  than  400,000 
retail  concerns  went  into  bankruptcy, 
adding  still  further  to  the  ranks  of 
unemployed  and  dumping  vast  quan¬ 
tities  of  merchandise  on  to  the 
market  at  a  fraction  of  its  cost. 


which  forced  prices  down  still  fur¬ 
ther.  The  pressure  extended  to  the 
manufacturer,  who  in  turn  had  to 
cut  down  his  payroll  and  other  ex¬ 
penses,  trying  to  meet  the  compe¬ 
tition  of  the  market.  Sweatshops 
sprang  up;  some  unscrupulous  em- 
loyers  pressed  children  into  service 
because  they  were  cheai)er  than  their 
fathers,  who  were  discharged.  Al¬ 
though  by  far  in  the  minority,  this 
type  of  manufacturer  made  it  im- 


The  Retail  Code 

In  Illy  opinion.  The  Retail 
Code  is  the  most  important 
Code  in  the  program  for  Na¬ 
tional  Recovery.  In  that  spirit 
we  must  give  it  our  loyal 
earnest  support. 

Robert  A.  Roos 
Roos  Bros. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


possible  for  others  to  pay  living 
wages  in  competition. 

That  was  the  price  of  the  “bar¬ 
gains”  of  1930  to  early  1933,  and 
there  is  not  a  man  or  woman  here 
w’ho  will  not  agree  with  me  that 
they  were  the  most  expensive  bar¬ 
gains  anyone  ever  bought. 

Now  let  us  see  what  is  happening 
under  the  N.  R.  A.  Prices  are  rising. 
They  have  to  rise,  because  all  in¬ 
dustry  and  trade  is  employing  more 
people,  at  higher  wages  and  on 
shorter  working  hours.  The  first 
stroke  of  N.  R.  A.  was  to  ban  sweat¬ 
shop  and  child  labor.  No  more  price 
cutting  when  it  meant  that  some¬ 
one  would  have  to  work  for  60  cents 
a  week.  Employers  have  stepped  out 
on  faith  and  raised  wages  and  em¬ 


ployment  in  the  trust  that  the  con¬ 
suming  public,  of  which  each  of 
us  is  a  member,  would  use  the  in¬ 
creased  wages  to  buy  the  merclian- 
dise  we  need  and  want.  If  we  do 
use  the  new  buying  power  given 
us  by  the  N.  R.  A.  for  the  purchase 
of  consumer  goods,  if  we  buy  wise¬ 
ly  and  if  we  buy  only  goods  made 
and  sold  by  members  under  the 
Blue  Eagle,  then  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  maintaining  the  higher 
wages  and  greater  employment  now 
being  developed. 

The  man  or  woman,  however, 
who  tries  to  hoard  his  buying  power 
will  see  it  shrink  while  he  holds  it. 
He  not  only  will  hinder  national  re¬ 
covery,  thus  jeopardizing  his  own 
income,  but  he  will  lose  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  buying  now  against  flirther 
rise  in  prices.  As  General  Johnson 
has  so  clearly  pointed  out,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  prices  will  go 
higher.  In  everything  we  buy  the 
labor  cost  is  increasing,  and  should 
increase;  taxes  are  increasing,  and 
business  must  be  run  at  some  profit 
if  there  is  to  be  any  business. 

Ordinarily  we  think  of  our  fac¬ 
tories  as  the  main  source  of  em- 
jiloyment.  It  is  rather  surprising  to 
find  that  in  normal  times  the  retail 
stores  in  Massachusetts  alone  em- 
l)loy  more  than  200,000  workers, 
ami  if  we  include  the  owners  and 
liroprietors  the  total  is  more  than 
250,000.  Studies  of  retail  costs, 
which  are  carried  on  by  the  Har¬ 
vard  Bureau  of  Business  Research, 
show  that  in  the  year  1932  payroll 
in  the  smaller  department  stores 
averaged  between  19%  and  20%  of 
the  net  sales ;  and  even  in  the  very 
largest  stores  the  average  was 
18.2%.  In  the  specialty  stores,  also, 
the  loercentage  was  about  the  same. 

At  present,  under  the  higher 
wages  and  shorter  hours  of  the 
N.  R.  A.,  these  percentages  of  labor 
costs  are  still  further  increased.  As 
nearly  as  can  be  calculated,  the  new 
conditions  have  raised  the  payroll 
item  another  4%  on  the  average. 
This  means  that  when  you  go  into 
your  retail  store  and  buy  a  dollar’s 
worth  of  merchandise,  the  merchant 
must  take  22  or  24  cents  of  that 
dollar  to  pay  his  clerks  and  others 
who  are  working  for  him.  Also,  he 
must  set  aside  another  3  to  6  cents 
for  rent  of  his  store,  and  another 
3  to  5  cents  for  advertising.  Other 
items  likewise  come  in,  such  as  in¬ 
surance,  equipment,  freight  and  ex¬ 
press  and  supplies,  in  addition  to 
paying  the  manufacturer  for  the 
merchandise  and  making  some  net 
profit  to  support  himself. 

(Continued  on  page  94) 
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Interpretations  of  Clauses  Retating  to  Hours  and 
Wages  in  the  Retail  Code 

Prepared  by  the 

STORE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP 


Based  upon  a  conference  of  the  Advisory  Council 
of  the  Store  Management  Group  and  other  repre¬ 
sentative  Group  members,  the  following  recom¬ 
mendations  set  forth  herein  have  been  prepared  for  the 
purpose  of  outlining  uniform  practice  on  the  part  of 
retail  stores  in  applying  and  enforcing  provisions  of 
the  Retail  Code,  which  becomes  effective  Monday,  Oc¬ 
tober  30.  These  recommendations  represent  the  com¬ 
bined  thought  and  opinion  of  the  Store  Management 
Group  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
hour  and  wage  provisions  of  the  Code  are  to  be  applied 
by  retail  department,  dry  goods  and  specialty  stores. 
They  are  subject,  of  course,  to  official  approval  or 
change  by  the  Code  Administrator,  but  until  such  ap¬ 
proval  or  changes  are  definitely  made,  it  is  desirable 
and  important  that  stores  throughout  the  country  oper¬ 
ate  on  substantially  the  same  basis  in  applying  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Retail  Code. 

In  arriving  at  these  suggested  uniform  practices,  the 
following  procedure  was  followed.  Printed  copies  of 
the  approved  Code  were  mailed  Monday,  October  23,  to 
the  Chairmen  of  the  local  Store  Management  Groups 
in  seven  cities.  These  Chairmen  were  asked  to  call  meet¬ 
ings  of  their  local  Groups  on  Wednesday,  October  25, 
to  discuss  the  Code  and  to  prepare  questions  on  provi¬ 


sions  of  the  Code,  the  meaning  of  which  is  not  clear  or 
which  may  be  subject  to  different  interpretations.  On 
Thursday  a  meeting  of  the  Chairmen  of  these  Groups, 
together  with  other  representative  store  managers  from 
principal  cities,  was  held  in  the  offices  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  at  which  time  the  re¬ 
actions  and  questions  of  the  local  Groups  were  analyzed 
and  uniform  recommendations  as  set  forth  herein  were 
prepared. 

Immediately  following  this  meeting,  Mr.  Bitner,  Mr. 
Plant  and  Mr.  Swinney  went  to  Washington  and  con¬ 
ferred  informally  with  representatives  of  the  National 
Recovery  Administration  on  certain  questions  which 
arose  in  the  preparation  of  the  recommendations  herein, 
and  on  which  there  was  not  a  complete  unanimity  of 
opinion.  Informal  and  unofficial  opinions  were  obtain¬ 
ed  on  these  questions  which  indicated  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  recommendations  are  in  harmony  with  and  conform 
to  the  general  intent  of  the  provisions  of  the  Retail 
Code.  Informal  reactions  obtained  from  Administra¬ 
tion  representatives  in  no  way  give  official  ruling  or 
standing  to  recommendations  set  forth  in  this  bulletin, 
which  are,  as  previously  pointed  out,  subject  to  change 
based  upon  official  interpretations  which  may  be  prom¬ 
ulgated  later  by  the  Code  Authority. 


«  «  «  4i  « 


1.  Effective  Date — Monday,  October  30,  1933. 

2.  Basic  Store  Hours  and  Employee  Hours 

Corresponding  Employee 
Store  Hours  Working  Hours 

Per  Week  Hours  Per  Week  Hours  Per  Day 
Less  than  56  hours . .  40  8 

56  hours  or  more,  44  9 

but  less  than  63 

63  hours  or  more  . .  48  10 

Restriction  of  employee  hours  does  not  apply  to  retail 
establishments  engaged  only  locally  in  retail  trade  or 
in  local  service  industries  (and  not  in  business  in  or 
affecting  inter-state  commerce)  which  do  not  employ 
more  than  five  (5)  persons  and  which  are  located  in 
towns  of  less  than  2,500  population  not  in  the  immediate 
trade  area  of  a  city  of  larger  population,  unless  the  em¬ 
ployers  of  such  establishments  who  have  signed  the 
President’s  Re-employment  Agreement  desire  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  said  agreement. 
(Presidential  Executive  Order  dated  October  21.) 

3.  Election  of  Schedule  of  Hours 

On  or  before  Monday,  November  6,  every  retail 
establishment  must  designate  on  which  schedule  of  store 
hours  it  will  operate.  No  change  in  such  schedule  may 
be  made  except  upon  December  31  of  every  year.  (See 
Article  V,  Section  3.) 

4.  Posting  of  Schedule  of  Hours 

On  or  before  Monday,  November  6,  every  store  shall 
post  and  maintain  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  the  schedule  of  store  hours  and  employee 


hours  on  which  it  has  elected  to  operate.  The  following 
is  suggestive  (not  compulsory)  of  the  form  such 
notice  may  take: 

“This  store  is  operating  under  Group . 

of  the  Retail  Code. 

It  is  open  for  business  ....  hours  per  week. 

Until  further  notice,  these  hours  will  be  ... . 

The  maximum  periods  of  labor  for  its  em¬ 
ployees  are  .  hours  per  week . 

hours  per  day,  and  6  days  per  week. 

(These  maximum  hours  do  not  apply  to  em¬ 
ployees  specifically  exempted  by  the  Retail 
Code.)’’ 

5.  Exemption  from  Basic  Employee  Hour  Restric¬ 
tions  (40,  44  or  48,  depending  upon  store  hours) 

A.  Total  Exemptions  (Hours  unrestricted  both  as  to 
daily  hours  and  weekly  hours) 

Code  Reference 
Article  V,  Section  4a  and 
Article  II,  Section  5, 
paragraphs  as  follows : 
1.  Professionals  Par.  b 

a.  Doctors,  Dentists 
and  Nurses  (when 
engaged  in  pro¬ 
fessional  work) 

b.  Advertising  Spec¬ 

ialists 
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c.  Decorating  Spec¬ 
ialists  (including 
Window  and  In¬ 
terior  Display  and 
Interior  Decorat¬ 
ing) 

d.  Stylists 

e.  Teachers 

f.  Research  Techni¬ 
cians. 

2.  Outside  Salesmen 

3.  Outside  Collectors 

(spending  60%  or 
more  of  working 
hours  outside  of 
store) 

4.  Watchmen  (Night  and 

Day)  and  Guards 

5.  Store  Detectives 


Par.  c 
Par.  d 


Par.  e 
Par.  f 


B.  Total  Exemptions  for  Code  Reference 

Executives  Article  V.  Section  4-A 

Executives  are  unrestricted  as  to  working  hours, 
either  weekly  or  daily,  when  they  qualify  under 
the  definition  of  the  Code.  An  executive  under 
this  definition  must  be  a  person  who  acts  in  a 
supervisory  capacity  and  exercises  real  mana¬ 
gerial  or  executive  authority,  who  is  invested 
with  responsibilities  entirely  different  from 
those  of  the  ordinary  wage  earner,  and  who 
comes  within  the  class  of  higher  salaried  em¬ 
ployees.  It  is  emphasized  that  such  exemption 
applies  only  to  executives  receiving  a  certain 
salary,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  city  in 
which  he  is  employed. 

C.  Limited  Exemptions — for  Maintenance  and  Out¬ 

side  Service  Employees. 

The  following  employees  may  work  six  addition¬ 
al  hours  per  week  over  basic  schedule  of  40,  44 
or  48,  and  more  than  six  hours  when  paid  at  the 
rate  of  1-1/3  times  regular  wage  for  all  hours 
over  46,  50,  or  54,  depending  upon  the  ba'^ic 
schedule  adopted.  These  employees  are  not  re¬ 
stricted  as  to  daily  working  hours. 

Code  Reference 
Article  V,  Section  4b 
and  Article  II,  Sec¬ 
tions  5g  and  5h 

1.  Maintenance  Employees^ 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 


8. 


Engineers  and  Fire¬ 
men 

Electricians 
Plumbers 
Carpenters  and 
Painters 
Boiler  Cleaners 
Oilers 

Repair  Mechanics 
(including  Garage 
Repairmen) 

Porters,  Janitors  and 
Maids  (cleaning 
building  and 
fixtures) 


(Article  II, 
Section  5-g) 


2.  Outside  Service 
Employees 

9.  Delivery  Drivers  and] 

Helpers 

10.  Stable  and  Garage 
Employees 

11.  All  other  outside 
service  employees  en¬ 
gaged  primarily  in  I 
the  delivering,  in-  j 
stalling  or  servicing 

of  merchandise  out->  (Article  II, 
side  of  the  estab-  Section  5-h) 
lishment,  including, 
among  others,  such 
employees  as:  Radio 
and  Electrical  Ser¬ 
vice  Men ;  Curtain, 

Drapery  and  Awn¬ 
ing  Hangers ;  Carpet 
and  Linoleum  Lay¬ 
ers,  etc. 

D.  Employees  Working  Under  Special  Codes 
Rather  Than  Retail  Code 

Until  official  clarification  can  be  obtained,  the 
policy  regarding  when  a  department  of  a  store 
is  under  a  code  different  from  the  Retail  Code, 
may  be  defined  in  general  principles  as  follows: 

The  general  rule  is  that  the  wage  and  hour 
provisions,  etc.,  apply  to  all  parts  of  a  store  and 
to  all  employees  connected  with  it,  even  though 
the  store  may  sell  a  few  products  or  may  per¬ 
form  certain  services  not  specifically  covered 
by  the  Retail  Code. 

Where  there  is  a  well-defined  department  of  a 
store,  operated  virtually  independently  of  the 
rest  of  the  store  and  employing  certain  employees 
exclusively  within  it,  and  such  department  sells 
mostly  products  or  performs  certain  services  not 
included  under  the  Retail  Code,  that  department 
will  operate  under  an  approved  code  for  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  which  the  department  is  a  proper  part. 

In  large  retail  stores  the  following  depart¬ 
ments,  if  they  are  constituted  as  described  in  the 
above  paragraph,  illustrate  the  types  of  depart¬ 
ments  which  will  be  governed  by  a  different 
code,  where  such  codes  are  formally  approved 
or  where  approved  substitutions  for  certain  pro¬ 
visions  as  to  hours  and  wages  in  the  President’s 
Re-employment  Blanket  Agreement  of  July  27, 
1933  have  been  granted  by  the  Administration: 

1.  Restaurants,  whether  open  to  the  public 
or  only  to  employees  of  the  store  (Note : 
Employee  restaurants  are  now  regard¬ 
ed,  under  the  final  Retail  Code,  in  a 
similar  category  as  restaurants  open  to 
the  public.) 

2.  Barber  Shops  and  Beauty  Parlors 

3.  Grocery  Departments 

4.  Bakery  and  Confectionery  Departments 
(manufacturing) 

5.  Lunch  Counters  and  Luncheonettes  in 
a  drugstore  or  other  store 

E.  Workrooms 

As  a  statement  of  general  policy,  employees  of 
service  departments  in  stores,  which  departments 
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have  for  their  primary  purpose  or  function  the 
making  of  alterations  or  the  servicing  of  mer¬ 
chandise  purchased  by  store  customers  (not  for 
resale),  are  governed  as  to  hours  and  wages  by 
the  Retail  Code.  Limited  production  of  mer¬ 
chandise  for  stock  or  for  customer  order  may  be 
allowed,  provided  alteration  or  service  work 
predominates.  Such  workrooms  include,  among 
others : 

Women’s  Alterations 
Busheling 

Cabinet  &  Furniture  Fin¬ 
ishing 

Carpet  and  Linoleum 
Corsets 

Millinery  Alterations 
Radio  Service 
Silverware  Engraving 
and  Polishing 
Button  Covering 
Electrical  Appliances  and 
Lamps 

Linen  Marking 
Hemstitching 
Pleating 
Refrigerators 
Ribbon  (Art) 

Sewing  Machines 

Employees  of  workrooms  which  have  for  their 
primary  purpose  and  object  the  production  of 
merchandise  to  special  order,  and  where  the 
nature  of  such  work  is  predominantly  that  of 
manufacture,  may  be  governed  by  special  codes 
for  those  industries  within  which  they  are  prop¬ 
erly  classified,  when  and  as  if  such  special  codes 
are  approved  and  adopted  by  the  National  Re¬ 
covery  Administration  and  specifically  applied 
to  retail  department  stores.  Such  workrooms 
may  include,  among  others: 

Millinery  Manufacturing 
(where  separate  from 
Alteration  Room) 
Shirt  Manufacturing 
(where  separate  from 
Alteration  Room) 
Printing 

Picture  Framing 
6.  Employees  Restricted  to  Basic  Employee  Working 
Hours  of  40,  44  or  48  as  selected  by  store,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  store  hours. 

All  other  employees  not  specifically  exempted  as  com¬ 
ing  within  the  classes  outlined  in  Item  5,  Sections  A, 
B,  and  C,  are  restricted  to  basic  maximum  hours  per 
week.  This  specifically  includes  inside  salespeople 
whether  on  straight  commission  and  whether  or  not 
receiving  a  drawing  account,  base  salary,  or  other 
advance. 

It  includes,  also,  among  many  others:  cleaners  and 
dusters  of  merchandise,  elevator  ojierators,  and  internal 
delivery  or  internal  shipping  employees. 

1.  Limitation  of  Daily  Working  Hours 


(c)  Voluntary  employee  meetings  after  store 
hours — (Note:  Training  meetings  held  dur¬ 
ing  store  open  hours  are  to  be  counted  as 
part  of  the  employee’s  working  time.  Time 
spent  by  employees  at  compulsory  training 
meetings  held  before  store  opening  and 
after  store  closing  are  to  be  counted  as  part 
of  such  employee’s  working  hours.) 

Hours  of  Work  to  Be  Consecutive 

Daily  working  hours  of  employees  must  be  consecu¬ 
tive,  with  the  exception  that  an  interval  of  not  longer 
than  one  hour  may  be  allowed  for  each  regular  meal 
period  and  need  not  be  counted  as  part  of  employee’s 
working  time.  Rest  periods  for  employees  are  to  be 
counted  as  part  of  working  time. 

9.  Limitation  of  Number  of  Persons  Working 
Unrestricted  Hours 

With  the  exception  of  professional  persons,  outside 
salesmen,  outside  collectors,  watchmen,  guards,  and 
store  detectives  (see  Item  5,  Sec.  A,  this  Bulletin) 
the  total  number  of  workers  who  may  work  unrestricted 
hours  shall  not  exceed  one  worker  for  every  five  work¬ 
ers  in  establishments  comprising  twenty  employees  or 
less,  and  in  establishments  of  more  than  twenty  em¬ 
ployees  the  total  number  of  such  workers  unrestricted 
as  to  hours  shall  not  exceed  one  employee  for  every  five 
for  the  first  twenty  employees,  and  shall  not  exceed  one 
worker  for  every  eight  employees  thereafter  of  total 
store  workers  (all  classes  of  employees).  In  determin¬ 
ing  the  total  number  of  store  workers  upon  which  this 
ratio  is  based,  no  employee  can  be  counted  as  a  worker 
unless  he  or  she  works,  per  week,  60%  or  more  hours 
of  the  basic  employee  work  week  (40,  44,  or  48  hours 
depending  upon  the  schedule  elected  by  the  store). 


EXAMPLE 

(1)  Total  number  of  employees  classified  as  pro¬ 

fessional  persons,  outside  salesmen,  outside  collec¬ 
tors,  watchmen,  guards,  and  detectives .  40 

(2)  All  other  store  employees .  960 


(3)  Total  Store  Personnel  (All  classes  of  employees)  1000 
Limitation  of  persons  working  unrestricted  hours 
— first  20  employees  1  worker  for  every  5  work¬ 
ers  or  fractions  thereof — 4  exempted .  20 


980 

Unrestricted  employees  excluding  those  in  item  (.1) 

above — yi  or  12^%  of  980 .  122 

Plus  4  for  first  20 . .  4 


126 


(a)  Allowable  number  of  executives,  main¬ 

tenance  and  outside  service  employees 
who  may  v/ork  unrestricted  hours .  126 

(b)  Professional  persons,  outside  salesmen, 

etc.  (defined  in  item  (1)  above) .  40 

(c)  Total  employees  on  unrestricted  basis  166 


Shirt  Alterations 
Stationery  Engraving 
Vacuum  Cleaning 
Toys 

Umbrellas 
Washing  Machines 
Cleaning  and  Dyeing 
Cutting  &  Fitting  Service 
Dressmaking 

Fur  Repair  and  Storage 
Hosiery  and  Glove  Re¬ 
pair 

Jewelry  Repair 
Rug  Cleaning  and  Stor¬ 
age 

Shoe  Repair  and  Shoe 
Shining 
Watch  Repair 


Drapery  and  Upholster¬ 
ing 

Awnings  and  Shades 
Custom  Tailoring 
Uniform  Making 
Bedding  Manufacturing 
Furniture  Manufacturing 


For  employees  on  basic  work  week  of : 

40  hours —  8  hours  per  day 
44  hours —  9  hours  per  day 
48  hours — 10  hours  per  day 

Exceptions : 

(a)  Does  not  apply  to  employees  listed  under 
item  5,  paragraphs  A,  B,  or  C  of  this  report. 

(b)  One  day  a  week  employees  may  work  one 
extra  hour,  but  such  hour  must  be  included 
within  the  maximum  weekly  hours  per¬ 
mitted. 


It  was  the  accepted  opinion  that  stores  should  take 
an  employee  census  once  a  month,  on  the  same  day 
each  month,  as  a  means  of  determining  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  employees  on  which  limitations  as  to  executives 
and  other  employees  working  unrestricted  hours  are 
to  be  computed. 

10.  Peak  Periods 

At  Christmas,  inventory  and  other  peak  periods  all 
employees  (ordinarily  restricted  as  to  hours)  may  work 
eight  additional  hours  per  week  (without  additional 
compensation)  as  follows: 
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Employees  whose  basic  work  week  is : 

(a)  40  hours,  may  work  48  hours  per  week, 

9  hours  per  day. 

(b)  44  hours,  may  work  52  hours  per  week, 

hours  per  day. 

(c)  48  hours,  may  work  56  hours  per  week, 

10  hours  per  day. 

These  daily  hour  restrictions  may  be  increased  by  one 
hour  any  one  day  in  the  week,  provided  maximum 
work  week  is  not  exceeded. 

Maintenance  and  outside  service  employees  may  not 
work  an  additional  8  hours  during  such  periods  over 
and  above  the  extra  six  hours  per  week  allowed  them 
unless  they  are  paid  time  and  a  third  of  their  basic 
wage  rate  for  such  time.  Stated  conversely,  maintenance 
and  outside  service  employees  must  be  paid  1-1/3  times 
their  regular  wage  for  all  work  over  and  above  the 
basic  hour  week  whether  40,  44  or  48,  plus  the  6 
additional  hours  allowed. 

Limitations:  Such  peak  times  shall  not  exceed  a 
period  of  two  weeks  in  the  first  six  months  of  the 
calendar  year  and  three  weeks  in  the  second  six  months 
of  the  calendar  year.  Such  periods  need  not  be  taken 
consecutively  and  need  not  be  taken  simultaneously  in 
all  departments.  But,  they  must  be  taken  in  not  less 
than  one  week  intervals.  These  extra  peak  hours  can¬ 
not  be  used  on  a  daily  basis  unless  applied  to  a  full 
week  period. 

11.  Store  Hours  Defined 

Store  hours  per  week  are  defined  as  the  total  number 
of  hours  the  store  is  opened  to  the  public,  and  do  not 
include  the  intervals  immediately  before  opening  or 
immediately  after  closing  to  the  public  when  employees 
are  required  to  be  at  their  assigned  posts. 

12.  Employee  Hours 

Employee  hours  are  defined  as  the  combined  work 
hours  between  the  times  an  employee  is  required  to 
report  for  duty  at  his  or  her  department,  post  or 
station,  and  when  he  or  she  is  relieved  of  duty  in  such 
departmer\,ts  or  at  such  posts  or  stations — regular  meal 
periods  not  to  exceed  an  hour  each  are  excepted  and 
not  included  in  working  time. 

13.  Hours  of  Additional  Employees 

Additional  employees  hired  for  Christmas,  inventory 
or  peak  periods  may  work  the  same  hours  as  those 
regularly  employed.  (To  avoid  possible  confusion, 
stores  are  urged  to  emphasize  this  fact  when  hiring 
additional  employees,  preferably  getting  a  signed  state¬ 
ment  from  the  employee,  in  order  that  there  be  no 
misunderstanding  as  to  what  constitutes  the  basic  work 
week  for  such  additional  employees  during  such  peak 
periods.) 

14.  Late  Store  Openings 

Stores  are  permitted  to  have  later  openings  on  days 
of  special  sales  events,  provided  that  they  close  later 
by  the  same  proportionate  time,  and  provided  that  the 
store  open  hours  per  week  are  not  reduced. 

15.  Leased  Department — Employee  Hours 

Hours  of  work  for  employees  in  leased  departments 
are  governed  by  the  Retail  Code  except  where  special 
codes  applying  to  such  departments  have  been  approved 
for  such  businesses. 

16.  Legal  Holidays 

On  legal  holidays,  where  such  holidays  are  the  result 
of  federal,  state  or  municipal  proclamation,  and  when 


establishments  are  thus  closed  to  business,  employees  are 
to  receive  the  benefit  both  as  to  hours  of  work  and 
wages  received.  For  stores  working  on  a  five-day 
week  basis,  this  means  that  if  an  employee  is  regularly 
scheduled  to  take  Wednesday  off  and  a  holiday  falls 
on  Wednesday,  the  store  does  not  have  to  allow  this 
employee  another  day  off  during  the  week.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  holiday  should  fall  on  Thursday,  the  store 
is  required  to  give  this  employee  her  regular  Wednes¬ 
day  off  and  also  the  benefit  of  the  Thursday  closing, 
and  cannot  require  the  employee  to  work  additional 
time  during  the  week  to  make  up  for  the  time  lost  by 
the  holiday.  Neither  can  the  employee’s  wages  be  re¬ 
duced  to  account  for  the  reduction  in  working  time 
resulting  from  the  holiday. 

17.  Employee  Working  Hours  in  Drug  Departments 

Employees  in  drug,  medicine,  cosmetic,  toilet  goods, 

drug  sundries  and  allied  departments  of  a  department 
store  are  governed  by  the  wages  and  hours  of  the 
Retail  Code  when  these  departments  are  open  to  the 
public  six  days  or  less  per  week.  If  these  departments 
are  open  to  the  public  and  for  the  transaction  of  busi¬ 
ness  seven  days  a  week,  the  employees  therein  are 
governed  by  the  hour  and  wage  provisions  of  Schedule 
A  of  the  Retail  Code. 

18.  Drug  Demonstrators 

The  demonstrators  governed  by  Section  4,  Paragraph 
C  of  Schedule  A  of  the  Retail  Code,  include  only  de¬ 
monstrators  in  drug,  medicine,  cosmetic,  toilet  goods, 
drug  sundries  and  allied  departments,  and  do  not  apply 
to  other  unrelated  merchandise  departments  in  the 
store  in  which  demonstrators  may  be  used. 

It  is  not  compulsory  that  such  demonstrators  shall 
wear  individual  badges  or  buttons  for  the  purpose  of 
identification.  Proper  signs  displayed  in  these  depart¬ 
ments,  at  places  where  the  merchandise  being  demon¬ 
strated  is  carried,  constitute  compliance  as  to  open 
identification  of  such  demonstrators.  Such  signs  or 
cards  may  mention  the  brand  of  product  being  sold  and 
the  name  of  the  demonstrator  as  sales  representative.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  the  real  name  of  the  employee  be 
used  on  such  sign  or  on  buttons  or  badges  (where  the 
latter  are  elected  as  means  of  identification).  Fictitious 
names  for  such  employees  may  be  used. 

Any  subterfuge  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  compli¬ 
ance  with  Section  4,  Paragraph  C,  of  Supplement  A, 
dealing  with  demonstrators — such  as  the  store  employer 
paying  the  demonstrator’s  salary  when  an  allowance  is 
given  to  the  employer  by  the  manufacturer  or  distributor 
— is  in  violation  of  the  object  and  purpose  of  the  Code. 

MINIMUM  WEEKLY  SALARY  REQUIRE¬ 
MENTS  FOR  EXECUTIVES 

(If  they  are  to  be  exempt  from  restricted  hours) 
Population  Groups  General  Southern 

(Basis — 1930  Census  of  States  States 

Population)  (Per  Week)  (Per  Week) 

Cities  over  500,000  $35.00  $31.50 

Cities  100,000  to  500,000  30.00  27.00 

Cities  25,000  to  100,000  27.50  24.75 

Cities  less  than  25.000*  25.00  22.50 

*Similar  exemption  as  previously  noted  for  executives 
in  stores  employing  less  than  five  persons  in  cities  of 
less  than  2,500. 

Part-time  Employees — Basic  Wages 
Part-time  employees  must  be  paid  at  least  an  hourly 
rate  proportionate  to  basic  rate  prescribed  for  regular 
employees. 
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WAGES 

Minimum  Wages 

The  following  minimum  wages  shall  be  observed  for  regular  employees  depending  upon  store 
hours  and  working  hours  elected : — 

Table  A 

EMPLOYEE  WAGE  PROVISIONS 
(South  Excepted) 


WAGES 

Classified  by  Employee  Working  Hours  &  Class  of  Employee 

40  Hours  per  Week  44  Hours  per  Week  48  Hours  per  Week 

Regu-  Jrs.  &  Ap-  Regtt-  Jrs.  &  A p-  Regu-  Jrs.  &  Ap- 

Population  Groups  lars  prentices  lars  prentices  lars  prentices 

(Based  on  1930  Census  of  Population) 

Over  500,000  .  $14.00  $13.00  $14.50  $13.50  $15.00  $14.00 

100,000  to  500,000  .  $13.00  $12.00  $13.50  $12.50  $14.00  $13.00 

25,000  to  100,000  .  $12.00  $11.00  $12.50  $11.50  $13.00  $12.00 

2,500  to  25,000  .  Wages  of  all  employees  to  be  increased  by  not  less  than  20%  over  June 

1,  1933  rates,  but  not  more  than  $11.00  per  week  and  not  less  than  $10.00 
per  week.  Juniors  and  apprentices  must  be  paid  not  less  than  $9.00  per 
week. 

Less  than  2,500  .  Code  requires  a  20%  increase  in  wages  for  all  employees  over  June  1, 

1933  rates  but  shall  not  require  increase  to  more  than  $10.00  per  week. 
Maximum  limitation  for  Juniors  and  apprentices  $9.00.  Retail  estab¬ 
lishments  in  these  cities  employing  not  more  than  5  persons  are  exempt 
from  basic  wage  requirements  under  conditions  as  noted  on  page  1  of 
this  bulletin. 


Table  B 

EMPLOYEE  WAGE  PROVISIONS  FOR  SOUTHERN  STATES 

(Includes  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  New 
Mexico,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  Arkansas,  and  the  District  of  Columbia) 


WAGES 

Classified  by  Employee  Working  Hours  &  Class  of  Employee 


40  Hours  per  Week 

44  Hours  per  Week 

48  Hours  per  Week 

Population  Groups 

Regu¬ 

lars 

Jrs.  &  Ap¬ 
prentices 

Regu¬ 

lars 

Jrs.  &  Ap¬ 
prentices 

Regu¬ 

lars 

Jrs.  &  Ap¬ 
prentices 

(Based  on  1930  Census  of  Population) 

Over  500,000  . 

.  $13.00 

$12.00 

$13.50 

$12.50 

$14.00 

$13.00 

100,000  to  500,000  . 

.  $12.00 

$11.00 

$12.50 

$11.50 

$13.00 

$12.00 

25,000  to  100,000  . 

.  $11.00 

$10.00 

$11.50 

$10.50 

$12.00 

$11.00 

2,500  to  25,000  . 

.  Increase  of  20%  over 

Not  less  than : 

June  1,  1933 

rates. 

$  9.00 

$  8.0C 

$  9.00 

$  8  00 

$  9.00 

$  8.00 

Need  not  exceed : 

$10.00 

$  9.00 

$10.00 

$  9.00 

$10.00 

$  9.00 

Less  than  2,500  .  Code  requires  20%  increase  over  June  1,  1933  rates,  to  not  more  than 

$9.00  per  week.  Juniors  and  Apprentices  not  more  than  $8.00  per  week. 
Similar  exemptions  for  stores  employing  5  persons  or  less  as  noted. 
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Limitation  of  Number  of  Junior  and  Ap{>rcntice 
Employees 

Total  number  of  employees  classified  as  Junior 
and/or  as  Apprentices  shall  not  exceed  more  than  one 
to  every  five  employees  for  the  first  twenty  employees 
or  fraction  thereof  and  not  exceed  more  than  one  to 
every  ten  employees  thereafter. 

Outside  Salesmen — Must  be  paid  not  less  than  mini¬ 
mum  wages  prescribed. 

Straight  Commission  Salespeople — Must  be  paid  at 
least  minimum  basic  wages  prescribed. 

Reduction  of  Usages  Prohibited 

Weekly  wages  of  all  classes  of  employees  receiving 
more  than  basic  wage  required  shall  not  be  reduced 
from  rates  existing  July  15,  1933.  Reduction  of  wages 
increased  since  July  15,  1933  not  prohibited  provided 
reduction  does  not  result  in  wage  lower  than  that  pre¬ 
vailing  July  15,  1933. 

Drawing  Accounts 

Drawing  accounts  or  other  advances  to  employees  on 
straight  commission  basis  of  compensation  which  draw¬ 
ing  accounts  or  advances  must  be  made  up  and  re¬ 
turned  to  store’s  management  from  future  periods  of 
work  when  not  earned  in  current  period  in  which  ad¬ 
vance  is  made  need  not  be  regarded  as  regular  salary 
and  may  l)e  reduced  provided  reduction  does  not  violate 
basic  wage  requirements. 

*  *  *  * 

Other  Bulletins  will  be  issued  by  the  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  Group  as  rapidly  as  possible,  giving  any  official 
interpretations  which  may  be  adopted  by  the  Code 
Authority.  In  the  meantime,  members  are  strongly 
urged  not  to  write  or  telegraph  to  Administration 
officials  in  Washington  asking  for  interpretations  on 
questionable  provisions  of  the  Code.  The  Administra¬ 
tion  officials  are  not  in  a  position  to  make  any  official 
interpretations  unless  such  interpretations  emanate 
from  and  have  the  approval  of  the  Code  Authority. 
The  Administration  in  Washington  is  planning  to  issue, 
very  shortly,  a  printed  pamphlet  containing  explana¬ 
tory  comments  on  each  and  every  provision  of  the 
Retail  Code.  These  comments  will  be  made  available 
publicly  as  soon  as  possible  and  undoubtedly  will 
answer  any  question  which  may  still  remain  unanswer¬ 
ed  bv  the  foregoing  recommendations. 

The  recommendations  set  forth  herein  were  adopted 
with  definite  unanimity  by  those  attending  the  Store 
Management  Advisory  Council  meeting.  The  names 
of  the  individuals  represented  at  this  meeting  and 
whose  combined  opinion  is  reflected  in  the  recommend¬ 
ations  herein,  include : 

Advisory  Council 

L.  S.  Bitner,  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Company, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Chairman,  Store  Management  Group, 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

George  Plant,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association 

General  Manager,  Store  Management 
Gro'io 

Robert  F.  .Miell,  The  Shepard  Company, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Chairman,  New  England  Chapter,  Store 
Management  Group 


J.  A.  Dingivan,  Arnold  Constable  &  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

President,  Retail  Stores  Executives  Asso¬ 
ciation  (New  York  Chapter,  Store 
Management  Group) 

Sylvan  King,  King’s  Palace,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

Chairman,  Washington  Chapter,  Store 
Management  Group 

J.  N.  McFee,  Hutzler  Bros.  Company,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Chairman,  Baltimore  Chapter,  Store 
Management  Group 

Joseph  M.  Meyers,  Kaufmann  Dept.  Stores, 
Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Chairman,  Pittsburgh  Chapter,  Store 
Management  Group 

Earle  Powers,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Chairman,  Philadelphia  Store  Managers’ 
Association  (Philadelphia  Chapter, 
Store  Management  Group) 

Invited  Guests 

Chas.  H.  Bear,  Jr.,  Chas.  H.  Bear  &  Co., 
York,  Pa. 

Wm.  H.  Bixby,  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

Richard  H.  Brown,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

M.  Bodenheimer,  The  May  Company,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

B.  H.  Bonnar,  The  Lasalle  &  Koch  Company, 
Toledo,  Ohio 

D.  Freudenthal,  Bloomingdale’s,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

H.  W.  Garton,  Lord  and  Taylor,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Harold  Goodkind,  Sears  Roebuck  &  Company, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Walter  T.  Grosscup,  Lit  Brothers,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

S.  M.  Gross,  The  May  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio 

D.  C.  Haines,  Bloomingdale’s,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

L.  B.  Howland,  Forbes  &  Wallace,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

Wm.  Kallaher,  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Co.,  St. 
Ljuis,  Mo. 

John  C.  Leary,  The  Gamble-Desmond  Co., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

J.  J.  Quinn,  Kresge  Dept.  Stores,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

James  S.  Schoff,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  New¬ 
ark,  N  J. 

J.  B.  Swinney,  Specialty  Stores  Association, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  V.  Thompson,  Strouss-Hirshberg  Co., 
Youngstown,  Ohio 

R.  B.  Voorhees,  H.  M.  Voorhees  &  Bro., 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

A.  J.  Wilson,  Lit  Bros.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Earl  Wilson,  Retail  Research  Association, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  Retail  Code  and  What  It  Means 

By  JOHN  B.  SWINNEY 

Managing  Director,  Specialty  Stores  dissociation,  and  formerly  Advisor  to  A.  D.  Whiteside 
in  Preparation  and  Hearings  on  Retail  Code 


0\’ER  a  million  retailers,  with 
five  million  employees,  and 
fifteen  million  people  depen¬ 
dent  on  these  stores — it’s  a  stagger¬ 
ing  total  compared  with  other  in¬ 
dustries.  Almost  half  of  them 
“Papa,  Mama  and  Rosie  stores’’, 
and  these  in  all  types  of  communi¬ 
ties  from  the  largest  cities  to  coun¬ 
try  cross  roads.  And  by  types  of 
merchandise  or  types  of  merchan¬ 
dising  just  as  much  diversity.  No 
wonder  it  was  hard  to  reconcile  each 
groui)’s  trading  practices  or  person¬ 
al  interests. 

Retailing  is  the  oldest  industry. 
The  first  thing  the  settlers  did  after 
landing  on  Plymouth  Rock  was  to 
set  up  a  trading  post.  The  Dutch 
on  landing  on  Alanhattan  Island  im¬ 
mediately  bought  it  with  beads. 
John  Smith  traded  hatchets  with  the 
V’irginia  Indians  for  tobacco.  As 
civilization  moved  back  into  the 
wilderness,  the  trading  post  went 
with  it.  So  trading  has  developed 
through  three  hundred  years,  and 
out  of  necessity  and  opportunity 
have  come  the  retail  trade  practices 
of  today.  Is  it  any  wonder  it  isn’t 
easy  to  get  agreement  on  their 
change  in  a  few  weeks! 


on  retail  stores  for  their  living,  three 
hundred  years  of  retailing  practice 
to  reorganize,  and  over  a  hundred 
million  consumers  fearful  of  the 
affect  of  the  code  on  the  cost  of  the 
necessities  of  life.  Compared  with 
that,  the  steel  code  or  the  cotton 
textile  code  are  minor  matters — af¬ 


The  Rural  Store 

Trading,  too,  affects  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  he  has  to  have  his  say. 
It  is  a  long  cry  for  the  average  man 
in  the  street  to  manufacturing  ])rac- 
tices,  for  factories  are  run  unto 
themselves  and  the  consumer  isn't 
much  interested  in  wages  of  fac¬ 
tory  workers  and  less  in  fair  prac¬ 
tices  between  different  industries. 
But  the  retailers  he  knows,  for 
he  contacts  them  daily.  Retailing  is 
such  a  personal  thing.  The  retail 
store  in  the  small  community  is  the 
village  forum  and  the  village  club 
combined.  Anything  that  affects  the 
retail  stores  is  of  vital  interest  to 
every  mother’s  son  and  daughter. 
So  in  addition  to  the  fifteen  million 
mentioned  above,  the  other  hundred 
million  of  the  population  must  l)e 
considered.  All  the  more  reason 
why  it  took  so  long  to  be  reason¬ 
ably  sure  the  best  code  it  was  possi¬ 
ble  to  get,  would  be  the  one  signed. 

Fifteen  million  directly  dependent 


John  B.  Sw'inney 

fecting  only  relatively  few  opera¬ 
tives,  with  practices  of  only  a  few 
years  intrenchment,  and  relatively 
of  less  concern  to  the  general  iniblic. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  those  who 
came  to  Washington  in  .\ugust,  cer¬ 
tain  of  what  they  wanted  for  their 
own  stores,  could  not  understand 
why  so  many  hearings  were  neces¬ 
sary.  They  were  thinking  in  terms 
of  their  own  store,  or  in  that  of  a 
concentrated  group.  Then  they 
realized  in  Washington  that  other 
groups  must  take  into  consideration. 
Atid  that  slowed  things  up. 

^lany  did  not  realize  that  the 
hearings  were  administrative  rather 
than  judicial — their  purpose  being  to 
enable  the  Administrator  to  obtain 
any  additional  data  or  hear  any  ob¬ 
jections.  so  that  he  could  be  sure 
the  code  was  in  the  liest  possible 
shape  when  presented  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  He  had  to  be  sure,  too,  that 
it  would  have  sufficient  hearty  and 


wholesome  support  to  make  it  a  suc¬ 
cess  rather  than  another  Eighteenth 
.Amendment.  That  is  the  reason  that 
the  Administration  took  so  much 
I)ain  to  present  it  to  the  nation  and 
get  a  national  reaction  on  it  before 
presenting  it  to  the  President. 

The  only  real  trouble  that  pres¬ 
ented  itself  from  the  first  was  in  the 
fair  trade  practices.  It’s  true  the 
first  jjroposals  on  wages  and  hours 
had  to  be  changed,  as  it  was  ap- 
I'arent  they  would  bring  very  little 
additional  employment  or  incomes. 
But  that  was  soon  ironed  out. 

The  advertising  section  in  the 
final  code  was  not  questioned  seri- 
ou.sly,  as  everyone  wanted  honest 
advertising.  Many,  however,  believe 
it  would  have  lieen  better  to  stick 
to  “honest”  or  “truthful”  advertis¬ 
ing  instead  of  using  the  term  “accu¬ 
rate”,  as  they  lielieve  accuracy  is  a 
mathematical  .standard,  which  is 
more  difficult  to  prove  than  truth¬ 
fulness.  However,  the  Association 
of  Better  Business  Bureaus  pre¬ 
ferred  the  term  “accurate”  and  no 
one  objected  seriously. 

When  Trouble  Began 

Rut  when  it  came  to  the  markup 
clause,  the  trouble  began  in  earnest. 
No  one  could  give  a  clear  reason  for 
the  10%  markup  clause  (about  9% 
at  retail).  If  the  retailer  were  to  be 
licensed  and  protected  against  loss 
from  unfair  competition,  it  was  ob¬ 
vious  that  it  should  cover  both  cost 
of  merchandise  and  cost  of  doing 
business,  just  as  in  the  German  car¬ 
tel  distribution  codes.  For  cost  of 
doing  business  is  just  as  real  an  ex¬ 
penditure  as  cost  of  merchandise. 

The  first  code  for  retail  drug 
stores  went  even  further — bv  includ¬ 
ing  also  5%  profit  in  their  fair  price 
clause.  It  is  obvious  that  the  profit 
guarantee  could  not  be  justified,  as 
no  business  man  is  entitled  to  be 
guaranteed  a  profit.  And  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  administering  a  code  setting 
up  cost  of  doing  business  in  each 
type  of  merchandise  was  felt  im¬ 
practical,  though  it  has  been  carried 
out  successfully  for  years  in  Ger¬ 
man  cartels,  and  has  since  lieen  in¬ 
cluded  in  several  manufacturers 
codes. 

(Continued  on  page  90) 
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The  Business  World  is  thankful  for 
this  inspiring  Ad 

Our  national  recovery  depends  today  on  “confidence.”  It  is  being  built  slowly  tbough 
surely.  In  comparison  with  last  year,  there  can  be  no  doubting  tbe  fact  that  the  sun  is  shining 
more  brightly  in  many  lines  of  industry  and  commerce. 

Any  effort,  for  what  ever  flimsy  reason,  to  destroy  this  spark  of  confidence  should  be  as 
sharply  rebuked  in  every  city  as  has  been  so  effectively  accomplished  by  Bloomingdale’s  in 
New  York.  We  can’t  praise  Bloomingdale’s  leadership  too  highly. 

THE  NEWJYORK  T!llES^_THyg8DAT.  KOVEltBEE  t  im  _ f 


MR.  HEARST 


We  Disagree  With  You! 


On  Tuesday,  your  papers  published  a  very  depressing 
editorial,  over  your  signature,  about  the  NR  A.  In  ic  you 
said,  ” — the  blighting  effect  of  the  NRA  policy  has 
been  so  complete  that  a  justifiable  interpreution  of  the 
letters  NRA  would  make  them  read  appropriately, ’No 
Recovery  Allowed.’  ” 

Frankly,  Air.  Hearst,  Bloomingdale’s  doesn’t  like  that  state- 
ment,  nor  do  we  like  the  tenor  of  your  editorials  dis¬ 
crediting  the  NRA.  Wasn’t  it  just  a  week  ago  that  we 
heard  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  a  radio  talk, 
say,  ” — in  the  short  space  of  a  few  months,  1  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  at  least  4,000,000  have  been  given  employ¬ 
ment,  or  saying  it  another  way,  40  per  cent  of  those 
seeking  work  have  found  it.” 

• »  *  A 

Four  million  unemployed  back  to  work! . . .  looks  like 
recovery  to  ns. 

We,  ourselves,  are  employing  many  more  people  and 
are  paying  out  many  more  thousands  of  dollars  w'cekly 
in  wages . . .  looks  like  recovery  to  us. 

Bloomingdale's  business,  each  month  since  July,  has 
steadily  increased  over  the  corresponding  month  of  last 


year! . . .  Perhaps,  as  you  say,  it’s  riot  all  due  to  NRA  but 
. . .  looks  like  recovery  to  us. 

We  know  other  good  stores  too,  that  have  shown  gains 
during  the  same  period!  .../oo;b  like  recovery  to  tts. 

if  It  -k 

It  was  only  a  few  months  ^o  that  everyone  in  this 
country  was  depressed.  Morale,  business,  prices  were  at 
low  ebb.  But  what  do  we  find  today?  Let’s  quote  again 
from  the  President's  radio  talk.  Speaking  of  NRA,he  said, 
"It  has  abolished  child  labor.  It  has  eliminated  the  sweat¬ 
shop.  It  has  ended  60  cents  a  week  paid  in  some  mills 
and  80  cents  a  week  paid  in  some  mines.  Tbe  measure 
of  the  growth  of  this  pillar  lies  in  the  total  figures  of  re¬ 
employment  . . .  and  in  the  fiurt  that  re-employment  is 
continuing  and  not  stopping. 

"The  secret  of  NR  A  is  cooperation.  That  cooperation  has 
been  voluntarily  given  through  the  signing  of  the  blahkct 
codes  and  through  the  signing  of  specific  codes  which 
already  include  all  of  the  greater  industries  of  the  nadon. 

"In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  in-  the  vast  majority  of 
localities,  the  NRA  has  been  given  support  in  un¬ 
stinted  measure.” 


Now,  honestly,  Mr.  Hearst,  don’t  you  think  that  at  a  critical  time  like  this 
we  should  all  pull  together?  Bloomingdale’s  believes  in  the  NRA. 
Bloomingdale’s  proposes  to  continue  to  give  its  unstinted  support  to  the 
NRA.  We  believe,  with  our  President,  that  "Our  troubles  will  not  be  over 
tomorrow,  but  we  are  on  our  way  and  we  are  headed  in  the  right  direction.” 


WriKcn  and  published  in  the  interest  of  NRA  and  all  it  stands  for  hy 
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How  Will  the  Code  Affect  Retail  Advertising? 

By  FRANK  W.  SPAETH 
Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


There  is  much  discussion  and  argument  in  retail 
advertising  circles  today  as  to  what  effect  the 
retail  code  will  have  on  present  advertising 
methods.  It  is  evident  that  a  division  of  opinion  exists 
throughout  this  discussion. 

The  trade  practice  rules  contained  in  Article  IX 
include  the  following  specific  advertising  provisions: 

(a)  No  retailer  shall  use  advertising,  whether 
printed,  radio  or  display  or  of  any  other  nature,  which 
is  inaccurate  in  any  material  particular  or  misrepresents 
merchandise  (including  its  use,  trade-mark,  grade, 
quality,  quantity,  size,  origin,  material,  content,  pre¬ 
paration  or  curative  or  therapeutic  effect)  or  credit 
terms,  values,  policies  or  services ;  and  no  retailer  shall 
use  advertising  and/or  selling  methods  which  tend  to 
deceive  or  mislead  the  customer. 

(b)  No  retailer  shall  use  advertising  which  refers 
inaccurately  in  any  material  particular  to  any  compe- 


Code  gives  retailing  an  opportunity  to 
correct  the  serious  malpractices  which  have 
crept  into  merchandising  and  selling  in  the  past 
feta  years,  and  I  hope  that  u’e  all  will  have  the 
good  sense  to  earnestly  cooperate  with  its  pur¬ 
poses  rather  than  to  seek  lopholcs  to  defeat  them. 
If  the  Code  succeeds  in  bringing  about  a  vigorous 
competition  of  business-building,  profit-making 
ideas,  it  tvill  be  a  boon  to  retailer  and  consumer 
alike.  If  the  loss  limitation  and  trade  practice 
provisions  are  literally  folloxved,  it  is  going  to 
curb  some  of  the  super  sale  activities  of  the  past 
which  surely  will  be  a  good  thing.  Personally,  I 
hope  that  legitimate  business  will  take  this  golden 
opportunity  to  put  its  house  in  order,  and  get  it¬ 
self  baek  again  on  a  sound,  honest  and  profitable 
basis.” — Andrew  Connolly,  Joseph  Horne's, 
Pittsburgh. 


"II  has  become  the  popular  pastime  during 
the  last  few  years  to  critieize  advertising. 

“It  is  admitted  that  our  advertising  has  de¬ 
served  this  critieism  but  in  my  opinion,  whieh  I 
often  e.xpressed  before,  advertising  in  general  has 
not  fallen  to  the  loiv  level  to  zoliieh  its  crities 
zvould  have  us  believe. 

“These  erities  have  contended  that  this  lozv 
plane  in  advertising  has  been  responsible  for  the 
decreased  pulling  pozver — forgetting  that  during 
the  last  four  years  we  have  been  through  the  most 
serious  business  depression  ever  knozon  and  that 
all  bujziness  has  experieneed  a  precipitated  decline 
in  volume. 

“Of  all  the  operations  in  a  retail  store,  adver¬ 
tising  is  most  exposed  to  criticism  because  it  is 
dozvn  in  black  and  white  zvhere  everyone  can  see 
it.  Its  deficiencies  cannot  be  covered  tip.  It  has 
the  privacy  of  the  proverbial  goldfish. 

“None  the  less,  I  believe  that  the  advertising 
proznsions  in  the  retail  code  zvill  help  raise  the 
level  of  advertising.  I  believe  that  the  Standards 
of  Advertising  Practice  as  developed  by  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  of  this  Association  should  be 
made  the  basis  of  every  sincere  retail  advertising 
man’s  effort  to  raise  the  lez>el  of  advertising  in 
his  ozvn  community. 

“These  Standards  go  far  beyond  the  proz'isions 
of  the  retail  code.  They  have  been  enthusiastically 
endorsed  by  the  members  of  this  Association.  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  it  is  the  duty  and  the 
responsibility  of  every  member  of  the  Association, 
not  merely  to  back  up  the  provisions  of  the  retail 
code,  but  to  go  further  and  sell  the  idea  of  these 
Standards  of  Advertising  Practice  as  the  basis  of 
all  retail  advertising.” — H.  F.  Towmey,  Jordan 
Marsh  Company,  Boston,  and  Chairman,  Sales 
Promotion  Division. 


titor  or  his  merchandise,  prices,  values,  credit  terms,. 
ix)licies  or  services. 

(c)  No  retailer  shall  use  advertising  which  inaccur¬ 
ately  lays  claim  to  a  policy  or  continuing  practice  of 
generally  underselling  competitors. 

In  addition  to  these  the  “loss  limitation’’  provision 
(Sec.  1  -Article  \'III)  of  the  Code,  barring  the  use  of 
the  so-called  "loss  leader,’’  must  also  seriously  enter 
this  discussion. 

Primarily,  four  major  questions  are  l)eing  asked;  1) 
how  will  the  advertising  provisions  Ijc  enforced,  2) 
what  definite  guide,  definition  or  interpretation  will  be- 
applied  to  the  word  “inaccuracy,”  (3)  how  will  the  “loss- 
limitation”  provision  affect  the  planning  of  store-wide 
and  other  price  appeal  events,  and,  4)  how  will  the 
code  generally  change  the  advertising  appeal,  presen¬ 
tation  or  present  principles. 

Article  X  referring  to  the  administration  of  the  Code 
answers  the  question  on  enforcement.  Sections  2-C 
and  2-E  of  this  Article  empower  the  National  Retail 
Trade  Council,  representing  retail  trade  associations,, 
with  the  right  of  requesting  whatever  information  is 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  Code.  The 
Council  may  “  upon  its  own  initiative,  or  upon  complaint 
of  any  person  affected,  make  investigation  as  to  the 
functioning  and  observance  of  any  provision  of  the 
code  and  report  results  of  such  investigation  to  the  ad¬ 
ministrator.”  Furthermore,  the  Council  will  supervise 
the  setting  up  of  local  committees  for  the  purpise  of 
assisting  in  the  administration  and  enforcement  of  the 
code. 

In  defining  the  word  “inaccuracy”  contained  in  the 
three  provisions  set  forth  above,  an  N.R.A.  committee 
recently  pointed  out  that  the  test  of  fallability  can  be 
more  .satisfactorily  administered  with  the  scientific  ap¬ 
proach  of  accuracy  than  by  the  moral  appeal  to  truth 
with  its  implied  converse.  The  committee  feels  that  all 
persons  are  liable  to  unintentional  error  and  are  appre¬ 
ciative  for  having  a  mistake  brought  to  their  attention 
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Two  Examples  of  Advertisements 
For  Commimity  Campaigns 

Prepared  by  the  Members  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 


PreNlo!  I'nele  Niini  HinkeN  a  Hlu«‘  liable 
wHi  af  4mnhm‘  ^ 


Several  leading  members  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division  have  created  ideas  and  prepared  copy, 
layout  and  drawings  for  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  which  can  be  used  in  community  cam¬ 
paigns.  Examples  of  these  advertisements  are 
reproduced  on  this  page.  The  Sales  Promotion 
Division  is  sending  to  its  members  a  portfolio 
containing  over  20  newspaper  advertisements 
purposed  to  sell  the  objectives  of  the  Recovery 
Program,  to  build  confidence  in  its  success,  and 
to  support  the  efforts  of  the  National  Recovery 
Administration  in  stimulating  buying. 


Contributed  .  .v  Kaiifmann’s,  Pittsburgh 


The  BLUE  EAGLE 

PLAYS  FOR  EVERY  TEAmI 


The  Sales  Promotion  Division  has  been  working 
closely  with  the  Bureau  of  Public  Relations  in 
Washington,  lending  as  much  constructive  as¬ 
sistance  as  possible  to  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  the  buying  drive.  The  portfolio  of  new  ideas 
provides  an  opportunity  for  communities  to 
strengthen  their  present  efforts  in  dramatizing 
the  soundness  of  the  Recovery  program  for  the 
consumer’s  welfare. 


IN  rNE  SrANDSI  Tli*y 


Contributed  by  Gimbel’s,  Wav  York 
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for  correction,  but  none  wants  to  be  accused  either  justly 
or  otherwise  of  dishonesty.  The  adherence  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  fair  practice  will  l)e  placed  on  a  basis  of  fac¬ 
tual  proof.  In  other  words,  in  any  instance  when  a 
complaint  is  lodged  against  an  advertiser,  the  local 
committee  may  have  the  privilege  of  making  an  investi¬ 
gation  to  find  out  whether  the  complaint  is  justifiable 
and  the  defendent  would  be  requested  to  present  fac¬ 
tual  evidence  of  the  veracity  of  the  questioned  state¬ 
ment. 


OU  asked  me  for  iiiy  comments  on  xehat  the 
neio  Retail  Code  loould  do  for  adi'crtising. 
— So  far  as  the  layman  is  concerned,  I  don’t  think 
he  will  know  the  difference.  Precious  little  mer¬ 
chandise  has  been  adz’ertised  in  the  last  few  years 
at  or  bclozv  cost.  And  even  xvhen  it  has,  I  don’t 
think  that  as  a  rule  the  public  has  believed  the 
advertisements.  By  and  large  I  don’t  find  many 
advertisements  in  zvhich  competitors  are  openly 
attacked.  So  that  phase  of  the  Bill  zvon’t  make 
any  great  difference  in  our  advertising. 

“The  fundamental  blunders  of  advertising  are 
not  touched  by  the  Code,  i.  e.  failing  to  advertise 
the  most  desirable  merchandise,  advertising 
buyers’  mistakes,  terrible  physical  presentation  of 
advertising.  These  faults  zvill  continue  under  the 
Code  just  as  they  haz’c  before.  U’e  can  invent  all 
sorts  of  academic  advantages  and  changes  that 
zoill  accrue  to  advertising  through  the  operation  of 
the  N.R.A.,  but  1  don’t  think  the  public  zoill  knozv 
the  difference. 

“This  doesn’t  mean  that  I  am  not  heartily  in 
sympathy  zeith  the  spirit  of  these  measure,  but 
from  an  advertising  point  of  viezo  I  haz'e  to  look 
realistically  at  the  .situation.  I  am  conz'inced  that 
advertising  zvill  continue  to  be  the  zvorst  phase  of 
the  retail  store’s  operation.’’ — Kenneth  Coli.tns, 
Gimbcl’s,  Xezo  York  and  Philadelphia. 


In  order  to  avoid  any  ]X)ssihility  of  being  accused 
or  of  running  the  risk  of  violating  one  of  these  pro¬ 
visions,  the  retail  advertising  department  in  every  store 
should  immediately  put  into  effect  the  Standards  of 
Advertising  Practice  adopted  bv  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division.  These  Standards  which  were  issued  a  year 
ago  will  be  revised  to  include  the  adojited  provisions 
and  copies  will  soon  be  available  and  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  the  .Association.  Rv  conscientiously  en¬ 
forcing  these  Standards,  each  member  will  have  estab¬ 
lished  its  own  self-policing  unit  for  its  advertising  and 
will  thus  avoid  any  unintentional  act  of  violating  an 
advertising  provision.  The  Standards  of  .Advertising 
Pra''tice  furnishes  a  “definite  guide’’  to  “accuracy.” 

The  “loss  limitation”  provision  will  eliminate  the 
u.se  of  “loss  leaders”  in  store-wide,  departmental  and 
other  price  events.  Of  course  the  majority  of  stores 
have  u.sed  “loss  leaders”  to  a  small  degree  to  stimulate 
trade  and  attract  favorable  resix)nse  to  these  events. 
The  only  difference  that  wdll  exist  now  from  this 
method  used  in  the  past,  is  that  the  few  “featured” 
items  in  these  sales  will  be  priced  in  accordance  with 
the  limitation  set  by  the  Code.  There  will  still  be  so- 
called  “leaders,”  but  none  sold  below  the  net  landed 
or  current  replacement  cost,  whichever  is  lower,  plus 
the  percentage  above  cost  fixed  by  the  Retail  Trade 
Authoritv  for  labor  allowance. 


seems  to  me  that  the  effect  of  the  Code  Zirll 
make  for  substantial  improvement  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  advertising  practices  in  the  craft.  Of  course, 
for  those  zeho  haz’e  beliez’cd  in  and  practiced 
“truth  in  adz'crtising’’ ,  little,  if  any  change  in  prac¬ 
tice  zi’ill  he  necessary,  but  it  does  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  leaders  of  the  Association  effective 
means  of  control  if  unfair  competitors  presist  in 
attracting  business  by  untruthful,  e.rtravagant  or 
deceptive  claims  in  advertising. 

“IVhile  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  original 
Code  recommended  by  the  Association  haz’e  been 
so  modified  as  to  permit  publication  by  competi¬ 
tors  of  the  very  thing  zvhich  those  clauses  origin¬ 
ally  intended  to  prevent,  sueh  as  Section  1  clause 
(b),  nez'ertheless  the  limitations  imposed  are  con- 
structive  in  character  and  should  improve  com¬ 
petitive  eonditions. 

“The  “loss  limitation’’  proz’ision  zvhen  made 
effective  by  the  Code  Authority  zoill  raise  the 
average  profit  in  big  sales  events.  So  far  as  zve 
are  concerned  it  zoill  not  change  our  attitude  to- 
zvard  the  use  of  comparative  prices  zvhich  is 
against  their  use.’’ — S.  .A.  Weisse.nburger,  Halle 
Brothers,  Clez’eland. 


In  the  immediate  future,  it  is  the  opinion  of  many 
prominent  advertising  executives  that  very  little  change 
will  be  seen  in  our  advertising  aiipeal,  of  course,  ex¬ 
cluding  any  misrejiresentation  of  untruthful  advertising 
which  may  have  existed  in  the  past  but  which  is  now 
barred  by  the  Code.  In  other  words,  for  the  jiresent, 
there  is  likely  to  be  just  as  much  “pressure”  advertising 
as  used  in  the  past.  In  facing  the  Christmas  season 
with  two  distinct  calendar  disadvantages,  retail  adver¬ 
tisers  should  fully  recognize  the  need  for  stimulating 
buying,  especially  in  the  light  of  the  results  experienced 
in  October.  This  will  mean  aggressive  advertising,  the 
promotion  of  fast  selling  units,  attractive  values,  and  the 
coordination  of  all  sales  iiromotion  facilities  that  will 
intensify  an  effective  selling  aj^peal.  Let  it  be  under¬ 
stood,  however,  that  the  advertising  must  he  honest, 
“cleanefl-up”  of  any  misrepresentation  or  “puffing”  of 
values.  Retailers  should  not  make  the  fatal  error  of 
under-estimating  the  stringency  of  the  advertising  pro¬ 
visions,  assuming  an  imaginary  loophole  in  the  term 
“inaccurate  in  any  material  particular.”  Retail  adver¬ 
tising  under  the  new  deal  will  become  considerably 
more  effective  through  establishing  unquestioned  belief 
in  the  mind  of  the  consumer  of  its  sincerity  and  reli¬ 
ability. 

(Continued  on  page  92) 


E  consider  the  Retail  Code  the  most  con- 
structiz’e  step  forzvard  in  modern  merchan¬ 
dising,  and  are  for  it  one  hundred  per  cent.  IVe 
anticipate  no  handicap  from  loss  limitation.  IVe 
beliez'e  customers  appreciate  information  on  com- 
parathe  prices  zvhen  they  are  facts  instead  of 
opinions.  The  Code  nwkes  imperatiz’e  more  in- 
formatiz'e  selling  appeal,  more  dramatic  layout  and 
advertising  art  and  less  blatant,  more  timely,  con¬ 
sistent,  reliable,  confidence-building  e.Yploitation  of 
a  stores  merchandise  and  unique  services.  The 
Code  presents  an  open  challenge  to  the  resource¬ 
fulness  and  ability  of  every  merchandiser  and 
advertiser  in  the  land.” — .A.  U.  Bishop,  The  May 
Company,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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Merchandising _ 

Interpretations  of  the  Merchandising 
Clauses  of  the  Retail  Code 

Prepared  by  the 

MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 


IN  view  of  the  importance  to  our  members  of  secur¬ 
ing  prompt  interpretations  of  the  merchandising 
provisions  of  the  Retail  Code,  Mr.  Victor  D. 
Ziminsky,  Chairman  of  the  Merchandising  Division, 
called  a  meeting  at  the  Association  headquarters 
Monday,  October  30,  to  make  certain  suggestions  con¬ 
cerning  such  interpretation  to  the  National  Recovery 
Administration. 

The  following  members  were  present; 

Victor  D.  Ziminsky,  Franklin  Simon  &  Co. 
(Chairman) 

Neal  D.  Mooers,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc. 

Jay  D.  Runkle,  B.  Altman  &  Co. 

P.  J.  Reilly,  Associated  Merchandising  Corp. 
Harold  Brightman,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co. 

Sidney  Reisman,  Bloomingdale  Brothers 

B.  W.  Smith,  Gimbel  Brothers 

Q.  F.  Walker,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 

E.  M.  Sostman,  May  Department  Stores  Co. 

F.  H.  Griffith,  J.  C.  Penney  Co. 

G.  C.  Zecher,  Retail  Department  Stores  of 
America 

John  B.  Swinney,  Specialty  Stores  Association 
T.  L.  Blanke,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association 

Methods  of  carrying  out  a  number  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Code  were  suggested,  and  questions  were  raised 
on  various  points.  John  B.  Swinney,  Managing  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Specialty  Stores  Association,  and  T.  L. 
Blanke,  Manager  of  the  Merchandising  Division,  were 
asked  to  go  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  present¬ 
ing  the  suggestions  of  the  group  to  the  National  Re¬ 
covery  Administration  for  consideration. 

While  the  interpretations  given  below  are  not  official, 
they  are  our  understanding  of  how  these  clauses  will 
be  interpreted  by  the  Administration,  and  may  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  stores  coming  under  the  Retail  Code 
until  approved  or  corrected  by  the  Code  Authority. 

ARTICLE  VIII,  Section  1  (in  part) 

In  order  to  prevent  unfair  competition 
against  local  merchants,  the  use  of  the  so- 
called  “loss  leader”  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
an  unfair  trade  practice.  These  “loss  leaders” 
are  articles  often  sold  below  cost  to  the  mer¬ 
chant  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  trade. 


Meaning  of  “Below  Cost” 

The  question  has  arisen  as  to  whether  the  term 
“below  cost”  means  the  manufacturer’s  or  the  retailer’s 
cost.  It  is  the  Administration’s  intention  that  this  should 
be  read  “below  cost-to-the-merchant”. 

Fractional  Figures 

In  the  application  of  this  Article,  when  the  delivered 
cost  is  a  fractional  figure,  such  as  11)4  cents,  the 
fractions  may  be  disregarded  when  it  is  under  one-half 
cent,  and  the  price  should  be  considered  as  the  next 
higher  cent  if  the  fraction  is  one-half  cent  or  greater. 

Discounts 

In  figuring  net  costs,  regular  trade  discounts  and 
quantity  discounts  should  appear  on  the  invoice  and 
be  taken  into  account  in  figuring  such  net  costs,  but 
quantity  discounts  contingent  on  a  volume  of  business 
not  yet  accomplished  have  not  yet  been  earned,  and 
therefore  should  not  be  figured  in  computing  the  net 
cost. 

Bulk  Purchases 

In  the  case  of  bulk  purchases  of  manufacturers’ 
clearance  merchandise,  it  is  frequently  customary,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  basement  operation,  to  buy  a  lot  of  mer¬ 
chandise  of  varying  qualities,  all  at  one  close-out  price. 
It  has  been  customary  to  retail  below  the  group  cost, 
in  some  instances,  that  portion  of  the  merchandise 
which  is  not  worth  as  much  as  the  rest,  other  portions 
a  little  above  the  group  cost,  and  others  much  above 
the  group  cost,  the  whole  averaging  a  legitimate  and 
fair  markup  on  the  total  purchase. 

It  is  recommended  that  retailers  request  manufac¬ 
turers  to  bill  such  goods  in  several  lots,  based  on  in¬ 
dividual  costs  for  individual  lots,  comparable  to  their 
value,  the  total  cost  of  the  entire  purchase  being  the 
total  agreed  upon  for  the  entire  lot.  If  manufacturers, 
because  of  the  bookkeeping  involved,  or  if  retailers, 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  sorting  merchandise  before 
it  comes  into  the  store,  find  this  method  not  possible, 
it  is  further  recommended  that  these  purchases  be 
billed  by  the  manufacturer  as  “job  lot  of  varying  quali¬ 
ties”  and  that  the  retailer  show  on  his  invoice  that  he 
has  retailed  the  different  grades  at  different  prices,  in 
accordance  with  their  relative  values,  and  with  the  total 
retail  representing  a  fair  profit  to  himself,  and  that  the 
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shipment  is  being  merchandised  in  accordance  with  the 
code. 

It  is  evident  that  this  question  will  arise  in  situations 
which  will  have  to  be  handled  and  ruled  upon  by  the 
local  Trade  Council,  subject  to  such  general  regula¬ 
tions  as  the  National  Trade  Council  may  see  fit  to 
establish  for  their  guidance. 

ARTICLE  VIII,  Section  I,  Sub-section  2 
Inquiries  and  Complaints 

Provided,  however,  that  any  retailer  may 
sell  any  article  of  merchandise  at  a  price  as 
low  as  the  price  set  by  any  competitor  in  his 
trade  area  on  merchandise  which  is  identical 
or  essentially  the  same,  if  such  competitor’s 
price  is  set  in  conformity  with  the  foregoing 
provision.  A  retailer  who  thus  reduces  a  price 
to  meet  a  competitor’s  price  as  above  defined 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  violated  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Section  if  such  retailer  imme¬ 
diately  notifies  the  nearest  representative  retail 
trade  organization  of  such  action  and  all  facts 
pertinent  thereto. 

For  the  time  being,  all  inquiries  as  to  interpretation 
•or  compliance  with  the  Code  should  be  directed  to  any 
local  retail  trade  organization  of  which  you  are  a 
member. 

No  special  procedure  has  been  formulated  for  sub¬ 
mitting  such  inquiries. 

ARTICLE  VIII,  Section  2  (a) 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Section,  any  retailer  may  sell  at  less 
than  the  prices  specified  above,  merchandise 
sold  as  bona  fide  clearance,  if  advertised, 
marked  and  sold  as  such;  highly  perishable 
merchandise,  which  must  be  promptly  sold  in 
order  to  forestall  loss;  imperfect,  or  actually 
damaged  merchandise ;  or  bona  fide  discontin¬ 
ued  lines  of  merchandise  if  advertised,  mark¬ 
ed  and  sold  as  such;  merchandise  sold  upon 
the  complete,  final  liquidation  of  any  business, 
merchandise  sold  in  quantity  on  contract,  to 
public  carriers,  departments  of  government, 
hospitals,  schools  and  colleges,  clubs,  hotels 
and  other  institutions,  not  for  resale  and  not 
for  redistribution  to  individuals ;  and  merchan¬ 
dise  sold  or  donated  for  charitable  purposes  or 
to  unemployment  relief  agencies;  and  drugs 
or  drug  sundries  sold  to  physicians,  nurses, 
dentists,  veterinarians  or  hospitals. 

•Clearances 

All  items  sold  as  Clearances  must  be  clearly  indi¬ 
cated  as  such.  If  it  is  feasible,  the  word  “clearance” 
is  to  be  attached  to  all  clearance  items.  This  word 
should  be  stamped  on  the  individual  price  tickets.  If 
this  is  difficult  of  accomplishment  or  not  customary,  a 
clearance  sign  should  be  placed  on  the  counter,  or  on 
the  box  or  container  in  which  the  articles  are  placed. 

Merchandise,  whether  new,  second-hand,  or  damaged, 
cannot  be  purchased  for  a  clearance  sale,  nor  is  such 


merchandise  to  be  mixed  in  with  clearance  merchan¬ 
dise  so  as  to  create  a  false  impression,  but  must  be 
clearly  designated  and  sold  in  conformity  with  Section 
1  of  this  Article. 

Imperfect  or  Damaged  Merchandise 

The  term  “imperfect  or  actually  damaged  merchan¬ 
dise”  is  intended  to  apply  to  merchandise  which  be¬ 
came  imprefect  or  damaged  in  the  retail  store  and  is 
not  intended  to  apply  to  merchandise  which,  in  low 
priced  or  basement  stores,  was  bought  as  such.  Such 
imperfect  or  damaged  merchandise  should  be  subject 
to  Section  1  of  this  Article,  having  reference  to  the 
actual  cost,  plus  labor  charge,  that  the  store  actually 
paid  for  such  imperfect  or  damaged  merchandise. 

Where  merchandise  actually  bought  by  retail  stores 
as  imperfect  or  damaged  is  subsequently  reduced  for 
clearance  purposes  in  the  usual  course  of  business  to 
a  point  below  the  cost,  as  stated  in  Section  1  of  this 
Article,  the  price  tickets  on  this  merchandise  should 
lie  stamped  with  the  word  “clearance”,  in  addition  to 
the  store’s  customary  method  of  marking  imperfect 
or  damaged  goods. 

ARTICLE  VIII,  Section  2  (c) 

Premiums 

Where  a  bona  fide  premium  or  certificate 
representing  a  share  in  premium  is  given  away 
with  any  article,  the  base  upon  which  the 
minimum  price  of  the  article  is  calculated  shall 
include  the  cost  of  the  premium  or  share 
thereof. 

This  paragraph  requires  the  addition  of  a  further 
factor  in  determining  the  minimum  price  at  which 
certain  merchandise  may  be  sold.  That  is,  if  a  pre¬ 
mium,  whether  in  the  form  of  stamps,  etc.,  or  other 
merchandise,  is  given  away  with  the  article  sold,  the 
article  cannot  be  sold  at  a  price  below  the  elements 
provided  in  Section  1,  plus  the  cost  of  the  premium 
to  the  retailer. 

Where  merchandise  is  accepted  in  exchange  or  trade- 
in  for  merchandise  sold,  any  allowance  for  such  trade- 
in  which  is  in  excess  of  the  bona  fide  value  thereof 
is  to  be  considered  as  a  premium. 

.\RTICLE  IX  (e) 

Disparagement  of  Branded  Lines 

No  retailer  shall  place  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  purchase  of  a  product  which  a  con¬ 
sumer  orders  by  brand  name  by  urging  upon 
the  consumer  a  substitute  product  in  a  manner 
which  disparages  the  product  ordered. 

It  is  not  possible  to  formulate  a  detailed  series  of 
rules  which  will  properly  cover  all  situations  arising 
under  this  paragraph.  In  general,  the  spirit  in  which 
a  situation  is  handled  by  a  salesperson,  rather  than  the 
actual  words  used,  will  be  the  most  important  con¬ 
sideration. 
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Interpretations  Which  Have  Been  Issued 


The  following  interpretations  have  been  issued  by 
the  National  Recovery  Administration  for  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  retailers  throughout  the  country. 

LOSS  LIMITATION  CLAUSE 

Article  VIII  of  the  Retail  Code — the  loss  limitation 
provision,  means : 

(1)  No  retailer  shall  sell  merchandise  below  the 
amount  such  merchandise  costs  him  from  the  whole¬ 
saler  or  manufacturer  (except  as  noted  below).  This 
provision  becomes  effective  upon  the  effective  date  of 
the  Code,  regardless  of  whether  the  Retail  Trade  Au¬ 
thority  or  the  Retail  Drug  Trade  Authority  shall  have 
fixed  an  allowance  for  labor  costs. 

(2)  The  cost  to  the  retailer  means  the  actual  net 
delivered  cost  or  current  replacement  cost,  whichever 
is  lower. 

(3)  As  soon  as  (but  not  until)  the  Retail  Trade 
.'\uthority  or  the  Retail  Drug  Trade  Authority  fixes 
an  allowance  for  wages  of  store  labor,  the  selling  price 
of  any  article  must  include,  besides  the  actual  cost  to 
the  retailer  as  above  defined,  the  allowance  so  fixed 
for  labor  cost. 

(4)  The  Code  imposes  no  limitation  of  any  nature 
upon  the  selling  price  of  any  article  of  food  or  any 
other  article  of  merchandise  not  covered  by  the  Code. 
Conversely,  all  articles  of  merchandise  covered  by  this 
Code  must  not  be  sold  at  less  than  the  minimum  price 
above  specified,  no  matter  by  what  kind  of  a  store 
they  are  sold,  if  such  store  falls  within  the  scope  of 
this  Code. 

The  Retail  Trade  Authority  and  the  Retail  Drug 
Trade  Authority  have  not  as  yet  fixed  an  allow^ance  for 
labor  costs  to  be  included  in  the  selling  price  of  articles 
sold  under  the  Retail  Code.  But  it  was 'explained  by 
the  Recovery  Administration  that  whether  or  not  such 
allowance  was  fixed,  beginning  on  the  effective  date 
of  the  Code,  retailers  could  not,  except  in  the  instances 
noted  in  the  Code,  sell  at  less  than  the  actual  cost  or 
current  replacement  cost,  whichever  is  low’er.  It  was 
made  plain  that  the  loss  limitation  provision  of  the 
Retail  Code  applies  to  any  products  covered  by  the 
Code  even  though  sold  by  stores  dealing  mainly  in 
products  not  included  w'ithin  the  Retail  Code  pro¬ 
visions. 

One  of  the  interpretations  explained  that  the  Retail 
Code  applied  to  all  retail  stores  except  those  engaged 
primarily  in  selling  food,  milk,  and  tobacco,  and  those 
governed  or  about  to  be  governed  by  separate  codes. 
The  latter  classification  includes  the  selling  of  gaso¬ 
line  and  motor  oils,  motor  vehicles,  lumber,  lumber 
products,  building  materials,  building  specialties,  oil 
burners,  ice,  coal,  jewelry,  and  sewing  machines.  Res¬ 
taurants,  lunch  fountains,  barber  shops  and  other  well 
defined  departments  operated  by  department  stores 
were  held  not  to  be  governed  by  the  Retail  Code. 

(5)  EXCEPTIONS:  In  communities  under  2,500 
population,  not  part  of  a  larger  trade  area,  the  follow¬ 
ing  holds  true : 

(a)  In  accordance  with  the  President’s  Execu¬ 
tive  Order  of  October  23,  1933,  a  retailer 
who  does  business  only  in  communities  un¬ 


der  2,500  (not  part  of  a  larger  trade  area) 
and  does  not  employ  more  than  five  persons, 
is  exempt  from  all  provisions  of  this  Code 
and  so  is  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this 
Article. 

(b)  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Article,  a  retailer  who  does  business  only  in 
communities  under  2,500  (not  part  of  a 
larger  trade  area)  and  who  employs  over 
five  persons,  is  not  bound  to  include  in  his 
selling  price  the  allowance  for  labor  cost 
fixed  by  the  Trade  Authority,  but  must  not 
sell  below  the  cost  of  the  merchandise  to 
him,  as  above. 

In  a  further  explanation  of  the  operation  of  the 
President’s  Order,  xvhicli  takes  the  place  of  any  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Retail  Code  that  are  inconsistent  zvith 
the  proz'isions  of  the  Order,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
any  person  working  in  the  store  except  the  proprietor, 
whether  the  person  is  a  full  time  or  part-time  employee, 
is  to  be  counted  as  a  person  employed  by  the  store. 

It  was  made  clear  that  unwarranted  reductions  of  em¬ 
ployees  for  the  purpose  of  coming  within  the  e.xemption 
granted  hy  the  Executive  Order  would  be  considered 
a  subterfuge  to  violate  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the 
Retail  Code.  A  town  is  to  he  considered  within  a 
larger  trading  area  if  it  is  in  a  Metropolitan  District, 
of  a  citv  of  over  100,000  population,  as  such  Metro¬ 
politan  Districts  are  defined  in  the  Federal  Census 
of  1930,  or  if  its  boundaries  touch  the  boundaries  of 
a  city  or  town  with  a  population  over  2,500.  Excep¬ 
tions  to  this  rule  may  be  made  only  by  the  District 
Compliance  Directors  located  at  the  various  District 
Offices  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

No  Retailer  otherwise  exempt  hy  this  Executive 
Order  from  the  Code  will  be  considered  bound  by  the 
Code  hy  reason  of  having  “voluntarily  assumed’’  any 
obligations  under  the  Code  unless  such  ohligations  were 
assumed  after  the  effective  date  of  the  Order. 

(6)  Any  retailer  may  sell  merchandise  which  is 
identical  or  essentiaPy  the  same  as  his  competitor’s  mer¬ 
chandise  at  the  same  price  as  the  competitor  sells  such 
merchandise,  if  the  competitor’s  price  is  not  helow  the 
minimum  price  set  by  this  Article.  A  retailer  who 
reduces  his  price  below  the  minimum  otherwise  allowed 
in  order  to  meet  a  competitor’s  price  will  not  be  deemed 
to  have  violated  the  Code  if  he  notifies  the  local  retail 
trade  committee  of  what  he  is  doing,  even  though  it 
happens  that  the  competitor’s  price  is  set  in  violation 
of  the  Code  and  the  retailer  would,  therefore,  other¬ 
wise  be  violating  the  Code. 

(7)  A  retailer  is  not  permitted  to  meet  the  price 
of  a  competitor,  as  just  explained,  where  the  competi¬ 
tor’s  price  has  been  set  in  accordance  with  the  excep¬ 
tions  specified  in  Section  2,  paragraph  (a)  of  this 
Article.  Such  exceptions  include  bona  fide  clearance, 
highly  perishable  merchandise,  damaged  merchandise, 
etc. 

It  was  explained  that  information  as  to  the  Retail 
Code  could  be  obtained  from  the  Retail  Trade  Associ¬ 
ations,  but  requests  for  interpretations  should  be  made 
to  the  Retail  Division.  National  Recovery  Administra¬ 
tion,  Washington.  D.  C. 
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A  Summary  of  the  Provisions  Which  Affect  Retailers 
in  the  Approved  Manufacturers’  Codes 

By  T.  L.  BLANKE 

Manager,  Merchandising  Division 


AMERICAN  LACE 
MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY 

Approved  August  14 

Effective  August  28 

Coi'crs :  The  manufacture  of  the 
products  of  Levers,  Go-through, 
Mechlin,  Barmen  and  Bobbinet  rna- 
chines  and/or  any  and  all  processing 
thereof. 

The  American  Lace  Manufactur¬ 
ers  Association  is  constituted  an 
agency  to  assist  in  effecting  adjust¬ 
ments  on  contracts  entered  into  prior 
to  approval  of  code  where  cost  of 
material  is  increased  under  the  code. 

No  trade  practice  provisions 
affect  the  retailer.  The  code  is 
chiefly  concerned  with  wages  and 
hours  of  labor  and  the  regulation  of 
machine  production.  Recommenda¬ 
tions  may  he  made  to  the  Adminis¬ 
trator,  by  the  American  Lace  Man¬ 
ufacturers  Association,  for  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  disposal  of  distress 
merchandise  and  the  importation  of 
comj^etitive  articles.  Supplementary 
provisions  or  additional  codes  may 
l)e  submitted  later,  to  prevent  unfair 
competition  in  price  and  other  un¬ 
fair  and  destructive  comi)etitive 
practices. 

ARTIFICIAL  FLOWER  AND 
FEATHER  INDUSTRY 

Aiii)roved  September  7. 

Effective  September  11. 

Covers :  The  manufacture,  whole¬ 
sale  distribution  and  importation  of 
artificial  flowers  and  feathers. 

Uj)on  the  approval  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  and  after  such  hearing 
as  he  may  prescribe,  the  following 
recommendations,  or  any  j)art  of 
them,  shall  become  a  part  of  this 
Code  and  have  full  force  and  effect 
as  provisions  of  it; 

Prison  Labor  is  prohibited  in  this 
industry. 

Discount :  On  sales  to  manufac¬ 
turers  of  dresses,  suits,  etc.,  2%  : 
on  sales  to  retail  stores,  regardless 


Artificial  Flower  and  Feather 
Industry — Continued 

of  what  department  merchandise 
will  be  used  in,  the  discount  shall 
not  be  more  than  8/10  e.  o.  m.,  or 
its  equivalent. 

Advertising :  Allowance  of  dis¬ 
counts  for  advertising  or  for  pay¬ 
ment  for  space  in  newspapers,  ma¬ 
gazines,  guides,  or  directories  on 
l)ehalf  of  any  retailer,  to  be  used 
in  promoting  the  sale  of  merchan¬ 
dise  to  the  consumer  is  prohibited. 
The  supplying  of  cuts,  matrices,  and 
window  cards,  however,  is  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  prohibition. 

Assignment :  No  person  shall 
take  or  receive  from  any  customer, 
either  before  or  after  the  delivery 
of  merchandise,  an  assignment  of 
accounts  receivable,  or  security  in 
any  form  whatsoever,  in  payment  of 
the  purchase  price  of  merchandise 


Artificial  Flower  and  Feather 

Industry — Continued 

or  as  security,  without  first  notify¬ 
ing  the  Code  Authority  that  such 
assignment  or  security  has  been  or 
is  about  to  be  received. 

Shipments:  All  shipments  to  re¬ 
tailers  are  to  be  f.  o.  b.  city  of  manu¬ 
facture. 

Returns:  No  merchandise  pur¬ 
chased  and  shipped  in  good  faith 
and  in  accordance  with  the  buyer’s 
specifications  may  be  returned  for 
credit,  unless  returned  within  three 
days  after  receipt. 

Consignment  Selling:  No  mer¬ 
chandise  shall  be  shipped  on  mem¬ 
orandum  or  on  consignment  for 
sale. 

Other  Provisions :  False  marking, 
false  advertising,  gratuities  or  gifts 
to  buyers,  whether  in  the  form  of 
money,  goods,  or  privileges,  false 
invoicing,  is  prohibited. 


MANUFACTURERS’ 

CODES  APPROVED 

1  WHICH  AFFECT  THE  RETAILER 

1  Code  Date  Approved 

Date  Effective 

Cotton  Textile 

Julv  9 

July  17  1 

\\’(X)1  Textile 

July  26 

August  14 

Coat  &  Suit 

August  4 

August  7 

j  I  .ace  Manufacturing 

August  14 

August  28 

Corset  &  Brassiere 

August  14 

August  28 

Men’s  Clothing 

August  26 

Septemlier  11 

Hosiery 

August  26 

September  4 

Wall  Paper  Manufacturing 

September  7 

Septemlier  18 

Underwear  and  Allied  Products 

September  18 

Octolier  2 

Oil  Burner 

September  18 

.September  23 

Linoleum  &  Felt  Base 

.September  18 

( Ictober  2 

Boot  it  Shoe  Manufacturing 

(4ctol)er  3 

October  14 

1  Luggage  &  Fancy  Leather  Goods  October  3 

October  13 

W  omen’s  Belts 

f)ctol)er  3 

October  13 

Silk  Textile 

( Ictober  7 

October  16 

Handkerchief 

October  9 

October  19 

( )ptical  Manufacturing 

October  9 

Octolier  16 

L^mbrella 

October  9 

Octol)er  16 

Dress  Industry 

October  31 

November  13  i 

November,  1933 
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BOOT  AND  SHOE 
MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY 

Approved  October  3. 

Effective  Octoljer  13. 

Covers:  Manufacture  of  lx)Ots, 
shoes,  sandals,  slippers,  moccasins, 
leggings,  over-gaiters,  and  allied 
footwear  chiefly  of  leather,  and  also 
footwear  of  canvas  and  other  tex¬ 
tile  fabrics. 

Terms:  A  maximum  cash  dis¬ 
count  of  5%,  not  to  be  allowed  for 
payment  of  bills  later  than  30  days 
after  delivery  date  specified  on  the 
order,  or  date  of  shipment,  which¬ 
ever  is  later,  except  that  West  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  the  discounts 
period  is  extended  an  additional  15 
days ;  no  allowances,  trade  dis¬ 
counts,  selling  below  cost,  or  re¬ 
bates  of  any  kind  to  evade  these 
terms. 

Misbranding,  Misleading  Adver¬ 
tising  :  Misbranding  of  products,  in- 
.duding  use  of  names  of  manufac¬ 
turers,  wholesalers,  or  retailers,  in 
or  on  products  or  cartons  not  made 
by  them  or  for  them,  is  prohibited. 
Advertising  that  is  misleading  as 
to  value,  quality,  manufacturer,  or 
"construction  of  products  is  prohibi¬ 
ted.  The  imitation,  simulation,  or 
use  of  trade  marks,  slogans,  etc., 
to  mislead  or  deceive  purchasers  is 
prohibited. 

Advertising  Allowances :  Contri¬ 
bution  by  manufacturer  to  cost  of 
customer's  advertising  is  prohibited 
where  the  manufacturer’s  name  or 
trade  mark  does  not  appear  in  such 
advertising. 

Special  Cartons:  Customers  must 
be  charged  for  the  difference  in  cost 
between  special  cartons  or  labels  and 
those  regularly  supplied  by  the 
manufacturer. 

Unjustifiable  Returns,  Excessive 
Claim,  Unfair  Cancelations:  Pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  the  cooperative 
exchange  of  information  through  the 
National  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association  regarding  such 
practices. 

Style  Shows:  Except  for  meet¬ 
ing  in  St.  Louis,  January,  1934, 
under  the  direction  of  the  National 
Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers  Asso- 
,  ciation,  manufacturers  are  not  to 
participate  in  style  shows,  shoe  fairs, 
or  exhibitions,  where  they  are  ob¬ 
liged  to  pay  fees,  for  the  privilege 
of  participating. 

<  50 


COAT  AND  SUIT  INDUSTRY 

Approved  August  4. 

Effective  August  7. 

Covers :  Manufacturer  and/or 

wholesale  distribution  of  women’s, 
misses’,  children’s  and  infants’  coats, 
jackets,  capes,  wraps,  riding  habits, 
knickers,  suits,  ensembles  and  skirts, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  made  of  woolen, 
silk  (only  when  made  into  tailored 
garments),  velvet,  plush  and  other 
woven  or  purchased  knitted  ma¬ 
terials.  In  such  instances  where  a 
single  concern  is  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  and/or  wholesale  dis¬ 
tribution  of  other  commodities  not 
described  above,  such  concerns  will 
be  deemed  a  part  of  the  coat  and 
suit  industry  to  the  extent  of  that 
portion  of  their  business  that  lies  in 
the  field  herein  defined. 

Labels:  NRA  labels  must  be  at¬ 
tached  to  every  garment  by  the 
manufacturer.  The  label  shall  bear 
a  registration  number  specially  as¬ 
signed  to  each  manufacturer,  and 
must  remain  attached  when  the  gar¬ 
ment  is  placed  on  sale  by  the  retail 
distributor. 

Standards:  The  Coat  and  Suit 
Authority  is  to  evolve  standards  for 
size  and  quality,  including  shrink¬ 
age  tolerance  and  color  fastness,  and 
protection  against  piracy  in  styles, 
and  make  a  report  within  three 
months  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  Code,  as  well  as  to  issue  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  disposal  of  distress 
merchandise. 

CORSET  AND  BRASSIERE 
INDUSTRY 

Approved  August  14. 

Effective  August  28. 

Covers :  The  manufacture  and 
sale  of  corsets,  step-in-corsets, 
brassieres,  bandeau-brassieres ;  cor¬ 
sets,  girdle-corsets,  or  step-in-cor¬ 
sets  attached  to  brassieres  or  ban¬ 
deau-brassieres  ;  all  similar  body 
supporting  garments. 

Arbitration :  All  disputes  between 
a  dealer  and  a  member  of  the  indus¬ 
try  as  to  whether  or  not  merchan¬ 
dise  delivered  is  comparable  with 
original  sample,  should  be  referred 
to  the  Code  Authority  for  arbitra¬ 
tion  and,  if  so  referred,  the  Code 
Authority  will  conduct  the  proceed¬ 
ings  to  settle  the  dispute  under  the 
rules  of  arbitration  of  the  Corset 
and  Brassiere  Association  of 
America. 

Upon  the  approval  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  the  following  recom¬ 
mendations  shall  become  part  of  the 
Code  and  be  in  full  force: 


Corset  and  Brassiere  Industry 

— Continued 

Advertising :  Manufacturers  are 
not  allowed  to  contribute  more  tlian 
50%  of  the  net  cost  of  space  used 
for  advertisement  of  retailer.  No 
contribution  at  all  is  permitted  in 
advertisements  of  the  retailer’s  own 
brand,  or  when  the  merchandise  ad¬ 
vertised  is  at  a  special  price,  lower 
than  that  retailer’s  usual  price,  or 
when  the  advertisement  covers  the 
products  of  more  than  one  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  industry.  No  contri¬ 
bution  is  permitted  when  the  adver¬ 
tisement  appears  in  a  publication 
issued  fewer  than  twelve  times  a 
year.  No  contribution  is  permitted 
for  advertisements  of  corsets,  com¬ 
binations,  girdle-corsets,  or  step-in¬ 
corsets  to  retail  at  less  than  $2.00, 
or  of  brassieres  or  bandeau-bras¬ 
sieres  to  retail  at  less  than  $1.00. 

Display  forms  may  not  be  sup¬ 
plied  for  articles  retailing  at  prices 
lower  than  those  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  paragraph.  The  name  or 
brand  name  of  the  manufacturer 
must  appear  prominently  on  any 
forms  supplied. 

Demonstrators :  Except  in  the 
case  of  surgical  supports,  demon¬ 
strators  may  not  be  furnished  for 
a  period  ot  more  than  one  week, 
nor  oftener  than  twice  a  year.  They 
may  not  be  represented  to  custom¬ 
ers  as  store  employees.  Manu¬ 
facturers  are  not  to  pay  a  retailer’s 
employee  commission  or  premium 
money  for  the  sale  of  their  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Delivery:  A  service  charge  of  25 
cents  is  to  be  made  on  orders  of 
$5.00  or  less. 

Returns:  Acceptable  reasons  for 
the  return  of  merchandise  are  de¬ 
fects  in  manufacture,  delay  in  de¬ 
livery,  errors  in  shipment.  Claims 
for  damages  and  shortages  must  be 
made  in  writing  within  10  days  of 
receipt  of  merchandise.  Goods  can¬ 
not  be  returned  unless  by  shipper’s 
written  consent.  Salesmen  cannot 
authorize  the  return  of  any  mer¬ 
chandise,  nor  have  they  authority 
to  make  any  allowances.  No  credit 
is  to  be  allowed  for  garments  worn 
ten  days  or  longer.  Garments  worn 
less  than  three  months  and  damaged 
in  the  wearing,  due  to  faulty  ma¬ 
terial  or  workmanship,  (provided 
the  damage  is  not  due  to  alteration) 
may  be  returned  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer  for  free  repair,  provided  that 
such  garments  are  first  laundered. 

Maximum  Terms:  For  retailers 
and  catalog  houses,  the  maximum 
terms  are  8/10  e.  o.  m.,  or  6%  50 
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Corset  and  Brassiere  Industry 
— Continued 

days  from  date  of  invoice,  net  51. 
Shipments  made  on  and  after  the 
twenty-fifth  on  e.  o.  m.  terms  may 
be  dated  the  first  of  the  following 
month.  No  trade  discounts,  rebates, 
or  extra  dating  are  allowed. 

Exchange  of  merchandise  and 
consignment  selling  are  prohibited. 

Labels:  The  Code  Authority  is 
to  set  up  machinery  for  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  NRA  labels  to  manufac¬ 
turers. 

Standard  wholesale  prices  have 
been  established,  but  the  manufac¬ 
turer  is  free  to  determine  what  value 
shall  be  given  at  each  price.  Stan¬ 
dard  packings  are  specified.  For 
special  containers,  a  charge  of  5 
cents  each  is  to  be  made.  Minimum 
charges  are  set  for  better  than  the 
standard  packings,  and  maximum 
allowances  are  set  where  bulk  pack¬ 
ing  is  used  instead  for  styles  or¬ 
dinarily  packed  3,  6  or  12  of  a  size 
in  a  container. 

COTTON  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

Approved  July  9 

Effective  July  17 

Covers :  The  manufacture  or  cot¬ 
ton  yarn  and/or  cotton  woven  fab¬ 
rics,  whether  as  a  final  process  or  as 
part  of  a  larger  or  further  process. 

Distress  Merchandise:  The  Ad¬ 
ministrator  will  issue  regulations 
governing  the  disposal  of  distress 
merchandise  in  a  way  to  secure  the 
protection  of  the  owners  and  to 
promote  sound  and  stable  conditions 
in  the  industry. 

Contracts:  Where  the  costs  of 
executing  contracts  entered  into  in 
the  Cotton  Textile  Industry,  prior 
to  the  presentation  to  Congress  of 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act,  are  increased  by  the  application 
of  the  provisions  of  that  Act  to  the 
Industry,  it  is  equitable  and  promo¬ 
tive  of  the  purposes  of  the  Act  that 
appropriate  adjustments  of  such 
contracts,  to  reflect  such  increased 
costs,  be  arrived  at  by  arbitral  pro¬ 
ceedings  or  otherwise,  and  the  Cot¬ 
ton  Textile  Industry  Committee  is 
constituted  an  agency  to  assist  in 
effecting  such  adjustments. 

Trade  Practice:  No  provisions  in 
the  Code  cover  trade  practices  affect¬ 
ing  the  retailer.  The  code  is  chiefly 
concerned  with  ( 1 )  limitation  on 
use  of  productive  machinery,  (2) 
minimum  wages,  and  (3)  maximum 
hours. 


HANDKERCHIEF  INDUSTRY 

Approved  October  9 
Effective  October  19 

Cozfers :  Manufacture,  embellish¬ 
ment,  and  finishing,  either  by  hand 
or  by  machine,  of  handkerchiefs, 
except  that  it  shall  not  include  the 
embellishment  of  handkerchiefs  by 
Schiffli  embroidery  machines,  so 
called  “hand-loom”  machines,  and 
so-called  “hand-embroidery  ma¬ 
chines.”  Those  who  purchase  ma- 


Under  Article  IX,  Section  2, 
of  the  Retail  Code,  you  may 
not  purchase,  sell  or  exchange 
any  merchandise  manufactured 
under  a  Code  of  Fair  Competi¬ 
tion  which  requires  such  mer¬ 
chandise  to  bear  an  NRA  label, 
unless  the  label  is  attached.  ! 

You  have  the  right  to  attach  ! 

NRA  labels  to  your  stock  on 
hand  if  the  merchandise  was  i 

manufactured  prior  to  the  ! 

effective  date  of  these  codes.  i 

Labels  must  be  sewn  to  the 
garments. 

Where  codes  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  in  which  the  NRA 
label  provision  appears,  the 
Code  Authority  in  each  case 
has  the  exclusive  right  to  issue 
and  furnish  such  labels.  Each 
label  shall  bear  a  registration 
number  especially  assigned  to 
each  employer  by  the  Code 
Authority  and  remain  attached 
to  such  garment  when  sold  to 
the  retail  distributor.  Manu¬ 
facturers  attach  a  label  to  each 
piece  of  a  garment,  but  re¬ 
tailers  may  sew  one  label, 
irrespective  of  the  number  of 
pieces,  to  any  part  of  the  gar¬ 
ment  in  stock. 

Women's  Coat  and  Suit  In¬ 
dustry:  Manufacturers  are  re¬ 
quired  to  label  merchandise 
manufactured  after  October  9. 

Men’s  and  Boy’s  Clothing 
Industry:  Manufacturers  are 

required  to  label  merchandise 
manufactured  and  shipped  after 
October  10. 

Dress  Industry:  This  code  be¬ 
comes  effective  November  13, 
but  up  to  November  1,  no 
other  instructions  had  been 
issued  by  the  Code  Authority.  ' 

As  soon  as  other  industries 
set  up  machinery  for  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  NRA  labels,  members 
will  be  notified. 


terials  and  have  them  fabricated  in¬ 
to  handkerchiefs,  plain  or  embellish¬ 
ed,  by  contractors,  agents,  sub¬ 
agents,  or  individuals  within  the 
confines  of  the  United  States  or  its 
insular  possessions  or  territories,  are 
considered  members  of  the  industry. 
Handkerchief  manufacturers  who 
own  or  operate  their  plants  and 
whose  production  is  sold,  in  whole  or 
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in  part,  directly  by  them  or  through 
salesmen,  agents  or  representatives, 
to  the  wholesale  or  retail  trades,  and 
handkerchief  manufacturers  owning 
plants  or  operating  plants  exclusive¬ 
ly  on  a  contract  basis  for  others,  in 
whole  or  in  part  engaged  in  the  pro¬ 
ducing  or  finishing  of  handkerchiefs, 
are  considered  meml)ers  of  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

Commercial  Bribery :  No  member 
of  the  industry  shall,  directly  or 
indirectly,  give  or  permit  to  be 
given,  or  offer  to  give,  money  or 
anything  of  value  to  agents,  em¬ 
ployees  or  representatives  of  cus¬ 
tomers  or  prospective  customers,  or 
to  agents,  employees  or  represen¬ 
tatives  of  competitors’  customers  or 
prospective  customers,  without  the 
knowledge  of  their  employers  or 
principals,  as  an  inducement  to  in¬ 
fluence  their  employers  or  principals 
to  purchase  from  the  makers  of 
such  gift  or  offer,  or  to  influence 
such  employers  or  principals  to  re¬ 
frain  from  dealing  or  contracting  to 
deal  with  competitors. 

Secret  Rebates,  refunds,  unearned 
discounts,  commissions,  credits,  or 
the  secret  extension  to  certain  pur¬ 
chasers  of  any  special  services  or 
privileges  not  extended  to  all  pur¬ 
chasers  on  like  terms  and  conditions, 
are  prohibited. 

Consignment:  The  Code  Auth¬ 
ority  will  later  recommend  appro¬ 
priate  regulations  regarding  the 
shipment  of  goods  on  consignment 
or  memorandum,  which  recommen¬ 
dations,  upon  the  approval  of  the 
Administrator,  shall  become  effec¬ 
tive  provisions  of  this  code,  and  will 
then  be  reported. 

Options  and  Confirmations:  No 
member  of  the  industry  shall  ex¬ 
tend  to  a  buyer  the  right  to  confirm 
a  proposed  purchase  for  a  period  of 
more  than  thirty  days  from  the  date 
when  said  buyer  placed  the  order 
as  subject  to  further  confirmation. 
No  option  shall  be  extended  to  a 
buyer  for  more  than  thirty  days. 
No  stock  protection  or  price  guar¬ 
anty  shall  be  given. 

Returns  are  not  to  be  accepted  if 
goods  were  sold  in  good  faith  and 
shipped  in  accordance  with  speci¬ 
fications.  Merchandise  shall  in  no 
event  be  accepted  for  return,  if  re¬ 
tained  by  a  customer  for  more  than 
five  days  after  receipt,  ‘except  in 
the  case  of  hidden  defects  affecting 
the  salability  of  the  merchandise. 
No  merchandise  shall  be  accepted 
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for  return  if  retained  more  than 
sixty  days  from  date  of  invoice. 

Exchange :  No  member  of  the 
industry  shall  accept  the  return  of 
merchandise  for  exchange. 

False  Marking,  as  to  place  of 
manufacture,  origin,  type,  grade, 
quality,  quantity,  substance,  charac¬ 
ter,  nature,  size,  finish  or  prepara¬ 
tion  of  any  product  of  the  industry 
is  prohibited.  The  words  “Hand 
Rolled  Hem”  may  not  be  used  to 
designate  that  class  of  handmade 
hem  known  as  “Whipped  Edge”, 
which  latter  term  means  any  hem 
or  edge  on  which  the  thread  used 
to  fasten  same  is  whipped  or  looped 
around  and  encloses  the  entire  rolled 
edge. 

Misrepresentation :  Shipment  of 
merchandise  that  does  not  conform 
substantially  in  quality  and  value  to 
the  samples  submitted  or  to  the  re¬ 
presentations  made  prior  to  secur¬ 
ing  the  order  (except  with  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  the  pur¬ 
chaser)  is  prohibited.  All  specifi¬ 
cations  as  to  size  of  handkerchief, 
count  of  cloth,  type  of  cloth, 
whether  combed  or  carded,  as  well 
as  the  number  of  stitches  on  the 
hem,  shall  be  in  substantial  conform¬ 
ity  with  samples  or  specifications 
submitted  by  seller  to  buyer.  There 
shall  be  a  reasonable  tolerance  for 
variations  resulting  from  the  manu¬ 
facturing  process.  Misrepresenta¬ 
tion  of  type  or  methods  of  em¬ 
broidery,  or  substitution  of  one  type 
for  another,  is  prohibited. 

Samples  shall  be  given  to  pur¬ 
chasers  or  retailers  only  when  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  stock  order  based 
upon  the  said  samples.  Samples 
shall  be  furnished  at  the  same  price 
as  the  merchandise,  if  said  samples 
are  made  in  accordance  with  the 
seller’s  make-up.  No  member  of  the 
industry  shall  absorb  any  part  of 
any  increase  in  the  cost  incurred  by 
the  seller  for  samples  other  than 
those  of  his  usual  make-up. 

Terms-.  The  terms  for  this  in¬ 
dustry  shall  be  net  cash  ten  days; 
or  with  an  equalizing  diflferential  in 
price,  2%  10  days,  ^  extra;  2j4%, 
10  days,  30  extra;  3%,  10  days; 
or  C.  O.  D.  3%.  All  the  above  terms 
shall  be  effective  from  date  of  in¬ 
voice  or  date  of  shipment,  which¬ 
ever  may  be  earlier.  Extra  dating 
is  prohibited.  Discount  shall  not  be 
allowed  if  bill  is  not  paid  within 
5  days  of  due  date,  at  the  office  at 
which  the  account  is  due  and  pay¬ 
able.  Anticipation  in  excess  of  6% 
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])er  annum  is  not  permitted.  Legal 
interest  is  to  be  charged  on  all  past 
due  accounts,  charges  to  accrue  at 
maturity  plus  five  days  grace. 

Shipments :  All  shipments  shall 
l)e  F.  O.  B.  point  of  origin,  except 
that  shipments  of  packaged,  trade- 
marked  handkerchiefs,  distributed 
directly  to  the  retailer  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  may  be  F.  O.  B.  destina¬ 
tion. 

Prison  Labor:  The  use  of  prison 
labor  is  forbidden  in  this  industry. 

HOSIERY  INDUSTRY 

Approved  August  26. 

Effective  September  4. 

Covers :  Manufacturing,  finish¬ 
ing,  repairing,  selling,  and/or  dis¬ 
tributing  by  manufacturers  at 
wholesale  or  retail,  or  distributing  by 
wholesalers  and  selling  agents  of 
hosiery. 

Terms:  Not  mentioned  in  the 
Code. 

Contracts:  The  practice  of  per¬ 
mitting  the  listing  of  a  style  by  a 
customer  without  a  definite  quantity 
contract  is  unfair  trade  practice. 

Rebates:  To  allow  commissions, 
bonuses,  rebates,  refunds,  credits, 
unearned  discounts,  or  subsidies  of 
any  kind,  to  a  purchaser,  whether 
in  the  form  of  money,  services,  pay¬ 
ment  of  any  part  of  the  wages  of 
a  customer’s  employee,  advertising 
or  otherwise,  or  the  return  of  mer¬ 
chandise  except  for  mill  imperfec¬ 
tions,  or  the  giving  of  premiums, 
when  not  extended  to  all  purchasers 
under  like  terms  and  conditions,  is 
an  unfair  trade  practice. 

Advertising  Allowances :  Hosiery 
manufacturers  selling  merchandise 
under  their  own  brands  shall  have 
the  right  to  enter  arrangements  for 
cooperative  advertising  of  such 
I)rands.  Such  manufacturers  may 
also  offer  exchange  merchandise  ser¬ 
vices,  returns  for  credit  excepted, 
]irovided  that  such  practices  are 
part  of  their  regular  and  customary 
merchandising  methods,  and  pro¬ 
vided  that  these  privileges  are  open 
to  all  customers  of  such  manufac¬ 
turers.  The  manufacturer’s  share  of 
cooperative  advertising  referred  to 
above  shall  not  exceed  fifty  j^er  cent 
of  the  amount  actually  spent. 

Samples :  Customers’  samples 

must  be'  billed  at  not  less  than  re¬ 
gular  stock  prices. 

Close-Outs :  All  close-outs  of  dis¬ 
continued  styles  and/or  sizes 
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and/or  broken  assortments,  if  sold 
l)elow  cost,  shall  be  stamped  “Dis¬ 
continued”  on  each  hose. 

Consignments:  To  ship  hosiery 
on  consignment  or  on  meiiKJrandum 
is  prohibited. 

Stamping:  All  full-fashioned 

hosiery,  and  all  seamless  hosiery 
other  than  bundle  goods,  which  is 
not  first  quality,  shall  be  stamped 
or  transferred  either  “Irregulars”  or 
"Seconds”  on  the  toe  or  sole  of 
each  hose,  except  that  goods  of  a 
lower  classification  commonly  known 
as  thirds  must  be  stamixjd  or  trans¬ 
ferred  “Thirds.”  Such  stamping 
must  be  indelible. 

Commercial  Bribery:  The  giving 
of  gratuities  or  bribes,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  obtaining  commercial  ad¬ 
vantage  or  preference,  whether  in 
the  form  of  money,  goods,  or  privi¬ 
leges,  is  unfair  trade  practice. 

Return  of  Merchandise  for  Re- 
finishing:  To  allow  a  customer  to 
return  merchandise  for  refinishing 
or  redyeing  without  charging  actual 
cost  therefor,  is  unfair  trade  prac¬ 
tice. 

Sale  of  Mill  Runs:  To  sell  hosiery 
commonly  known  as  “Mill  Runs” 
containing  hose  which,  according  to 
proper  inspection  as  generally  prac¬ 
ticed  by  the  industry,  would  be 
classified  as  “Irregulars”  or  “Se¬ 
conds”,  with  the  intent  or  effect  of 
deceiving  the  ultimate  consumer  is 
unfair  trade  practice. 

Misrepresentation  of  Materials: 
If  any  definite  section  or  sections  of 
the  hose  be  made  of  a  material  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  that  of  the  bulk 
or  body  of  the  stocking,  when  such 
material  gives  the  appearance  of 
silk,  the  hose  must  be  stamped  with 
the  names  of  both  materials.  No 
material  or  content  shall  be  stamped 
on  any  hose  unless  it  represents  at 
least  five  per  cent  of  the  hose  by 
weight.  When  two  or  more  con¬ 
tents  exist,  if  any  content  is  stam|Ted 
on  the  hose,  all  contents  constitu¬ 
ting  five  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
weight  of  the  hose  shall  be  stamped 
and  in  the  order  of  major  content. 

Imitation  of  Competitors'  Marks: 
The  imitation  of  the  trade  marks, 
trade  names,  slogans,  or  other  marks 
of  identification  of  competitors,  hav¬ 
ing  the  tendency  to  mislead  or  de¬ 
ceive  the  ultimate  consumer,  is  an 
unfair  trade  practice. 

Misbranding  of  merchandise  or 
impro|)er  marking  which  will  have 
the  effect  of  misleading  or  deceiving 
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purchasers  with  respect  to  price, 
quality,  quanitity,  gauge,  grade,  sub¬ 
stance,  or  value  of  the  merchandise 
is  prohibited. 

Substitution :  Substitution  of 

hosiery  which  does  not  conform  in 
quality  and  value  to  samples  sub¬ 
mitted  or  representations  made, 
without  the  purchaser’s  knowledge 
and  consent,  is  prohibited. 

Guarantees:  The  extension  of 
guarantees  against  price  decline  is 
an  unfair  trade  practice. 

Selling  belozc  cost,  except  in  the 
the  case  of  discontinued  or  irregular 
merchandise,  is  prohibited. 

LUGGAGE  AND  FANCY 
LEATHER  GOODS  INDUSTRY 

.Approved  October  3. 
Effective  October  13. 

Coders:  Manufacture  of  brief 
cases,  hand  luggage,  fancy  and 
small  leather  goods,  sample  cases 
and  saniide  trunks,  and  trunks,  ex¬ 
cluding  such  similar  articles  as  may 
be  covered  by  other  specific  codes. 

Rebates :  The  giving  of  secret  re¬ 
bates,  refunds,  special  services,  or 
privileges  is  prohibited. 

Advertising  Allowances :  The 
giving  of  any  advertising  allowance, 
directly  or  indirectly,  which  brings 
the  price  of  any  product  below  cost 
is  unfair. 

Unfair  Practices :  Wilfull  or  mali¬ 
cious  defamation  of  competitors  or 
the  disparagement  of  competitors’ 
products  is  unfair  comi^etition. 

Commercial  Bribery:  Commercial 
Bribery  in  the  form  of  gratuities 
to  anyone,  or  the  offering  of  re¬ 
wards  or  premiums  to  purchasers 
of  products  of  this  Industry,  is  un¬ 
fair  competition. 

Substitutions :  The  substitution 
of  inferior  materials  for  those 
named  in  any  contract  without  the 
purchaser’s  knowledge  or  permis¬ 
sion,  is  unfair  competition  and  pro¬ 
hibited. 

Deceptive  Practices:  Fraudulent 
and  deceptive  practices,  including 
false  or  misleading  advertising,  mis¬ 
labeling,  or  misbranding,  is  prohi¬ 
bited. 

Demonstration  Merchandise :  It 
is  unfair  competition  for  manufac¬ 
turers  to  furnish  merchandise  to  any 
retailer  for  demonstration  purposes, 
except  for  samples  of  materials,  and 
sample  cross-section  models  to  show 
construction ;  nor  shall  employees  be 
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furnished  for  sales  or  demonstra¬ 
tion  purposes. 

Consignment  selling  is  prohibited. 
No  further  consignment  sales  to 
existing  consignment  accounts  are 
permitted ;  all  consignment  accounts 
are  to  be  terminated  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time. 

Close-Outs:  The  sales  of  “Close¬ 
outs”  in  the  course  of  a  year,  in 
excess  of  3%  of  the  manufacturer’s 
sales  in  the  preceding  calendar  year 
in  the  Brief  Case,  Hand  Luggage, 
Sample  Case,  and  Sample  Trunk 
Division  of  the  Industry,  and  the 
sale  of  “drop  lines”  or  “close-outs” 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  in  excess  of 
5%  of  the  manufacturer’s  sales  in 
the  preceding  calendar  year  in  the 
Fancy  and  Small  Leather  Goods 
Division  of  the  industry,  is  unfair 
competition;  provided,  that  if  any 
additional  “close-outs”  are  offered 
for  sale,  permission  must  first  be 
obtained  from  the  Executive  Code 
Committee  and  notification  must  be 
sent  by  the  Executive  Code  Com¬ 
mittee  to  all  members  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  if  permission  for  such  a  sale 
is  granted.  Duplicate  invoices  of  all 
“close-out”  shipments  shall  Ije  sent 
to  the  Executive  Code  Committee. 

Tertns:  For  brief  cases,  hand 
luggage,  sample  cases,  sample  trunks 
and  trunks,  2/10-30  days  extra,  is 
the  maximum.  For  fancy  and  small 
leather  goods,  2/10-60  days  extra, 
with  the  privilege  of  giving  e.  o.  m. 
dating.  Goods  shipped  on  e.  o.  m. 
terms  after  the  twenty-fifth  may  be 
dated  the  first  of  the  following 
month.  Exceptions :  One  order  to  a 
customer,  shipped  after  August  1, 
dated  December  1,  with  maximum 
terms  3%  E.  O.  M. 

NOTE ;  The  Code  Authority  will 
clarify  the  meaning  of  this  para¬ 
graph  at  a  later  date. 

OIL  BURNER  INDUSTRY 

Approved  September  18 

Effective  September  23 

Covers:  Manufacturers,  distrib¬ 
utors  (those  who  buy  from  manu¬ 
facturers  and  sell  to  dealers),  and 
dealers  (those  who  sell  at  retail)  of 
oil  burners.  The  following  classifi¬ 
cations  are  set  up  for  oil  burners: 

Class  1.  Domestic  Oil  Burn¬ 
ers,  designed  primarily  for  use 
with  central  heating  plants  in 
one  or  two  family  dwellings. 

Class  2.  Commercial  Oil 
Burners,  designed  primarily  for 
application  to  the  heating  plants 
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of  multiple  dwellings  and  com¬ 
mercial  and  public  buildings. 

Class  3.  Boiler-Burner  Units 
(combinations  of  oil  burners 
and  boilers  or  furnaces)  de¬ 
signed  primarily  for  heating 
domestic  or  commercial  types  of 
buildings. 

Class  4.  Distillate  Oil  Burn¬ 
er^,  designed  primarily  for  use 
in  connection  with  cooking 
ranges,  space  heaters,  domestic 
water  heaters,  or  similar  uses 
as  follows; 

(a)  Conversion  burners  con¬ 
sisting  of  distillate  burners 
designed  to  be  installed  in  cook¬ 
ing  and  heating  units. 

(b)  Cooking  or  heating  devices 
manufactured  expressly  for  use 
with  oil  burners,  the  burners 
becoming  an  integral  part  of  the 
unit  at  the  point  of  manufac¬ 
ture. 

Class  5.  Industrial  Burners, 
designed  primarily  for  produc¬ 
ing  heat  or  power  for  industrial 
process  and/or  similar  purpose. 

Overlapping  Codes:  In  the  event 
that  any  member  of  the  Oil-Burner 
Industry  shall  also  be  a  member  of 
another  industry,  he  may,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Administrator,  pay 
such  wages  and  work  such  hours  as 
provided  in  the  approved  code  gov¬ 
erning  such  other  industry.  For 
purposes  of  pricing  products  of  the 
Oil-Burner  Industry,  however,  not 
less  than  the  minimum  wage  of  the 
Oil-Burner  Industry  shall  be  used 
as  the  basis  for  calculating  costs. 
(This  minimum  is  45  cents  an  hour 
for  the  Industry,  except  that  the 
minimum  for  office,  managerial  or 
executive  employees  is  $15.00  a 
week.) 

Terms  and  Discounts:  These  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  code,  except 
that  members  of  the  industry  may 
not  sell  at  prices  lower  than  or  at 
discounts  greater  than  those  on  their 
established  schedules  or  prices  and 
discounts.  Such  schedules  are  to  be 
filed  by  members  of  the  industry 
with  the  Code  Authority,  and  may 
be  revised  from  time  to  time. 

Secret  Rebates,  special  services, 
discounts,  are  prohibited;  also  free 
display  units,  or  advertising  allow¬ 
ances  in  excess  of  the  amount  ex¬ 
pended  by  the  dealer  for  local  ad¬ 
vertising.  In  no  case  are  advertising 
allowances  to  exceed  $10.00  per 
burner  sold.  Absorption  of  trans¬ 
portation  costs  is  unfair. 

Trade-in  Allowances  greater  than 
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scrap  value  are  prohibited.  Maxi¬ 
mum  allowance  for  Class  1  or  2 
burners,  $25.00;  for  Class  4  (a), 
$1.50. 

Time  Payments:  The  longest  per¬ 
iod  to  be  allowed  for  payment  on 
retail  sales  is  nine  months ;  the 
financing  terms  may  not  be  more 
liberal  than  80  per  cent  of  the 
charges  made  by  reputable  financing 
institutions  whose  principal  business 
is  the  discounting  of  installment 
contracts. 

Servicing:  After  the  first  year, 
service  on  Class  1,  2,  or  3  burners 
may  not  be  rendered  for  less  than 
$10.00  a  year ;  parts  may  not  be  re¬ 
placed  at  less  than  cost. 

Unfair  Practices:  Fraudulent  and 
deceptive  practices,  false  or  mis¬ 
leading  advertising,  defamation  of 
competitors,  design  piracy,  imitation 
of  trade  names,  sales  below  cost, 
commercial  bribery,  etc.  The  offer¬ 
ing  of  rewards  or  premiums  to  pur¬ 
chasers,  or  the  payment  of  permit 
and/or  inspection  fees,  constitutes 
a  form  of  commercial  bribery. 

Fuel  Oil  may  not  be  sold  or  given 
away  for  less  than  the  prevailing 
market  price  in  the  territory.  The 
acceptance  of  moneys  from  fuel-oil 
suppliers  by  oil-burner  distributors, 
dealers  or  manufacturers  for  fuel- 
oil  delivered  to  users  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  make  of  oil  burner,  where  the 
oil-burner  distributor,  dealer,  or 
manufacturer  does  not  secure  the 
signed  contract  for  the  fuel  oil,  is 
unfair  competition. 

Guarantees:  Manufacturers  are 
to  guarantee  all  parts  of  equipment 
for  one  year  (and  no  longer)  from 
date  of  installation  against  defective 
material  or/  workmanship.  Dealers 
are  to  guarantee  free  service,  day 
and  night,  for  at  least  three  heating- 
service  months,  and  not  more  than 
twelve  months  from  date  of  installa¬ 
tion,  unless  a  waiver  is  secured  from 
the  customer  in  writing,  at  or  before 
the  time  of  sale.  The  dealer  is  not 
required  to  extend  this  guarantee  on 
Class  4  burners. 

Cost  Accounting:  The  Code  Au¬ 
thority  shall  endeavor  to  develop 
and  submit  to  the  Administrator  for 
approval  within  120  days  after  the 
eflPective  date  of  this  Code,  a  uni¬ 
form  system  of  cost  accounting,  de¬ 
signed  to  make  possible  the  accurate 
determination  by  each  member  of 
the  industry  of  his  own  individual 
cost.  Upon  a^roval  by  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  of  such  system  of  cost  ac¬ 
counting,  complete  advice  concern- 


Oil  Burner  Industry 

— Continued 

ing  it  shall  be  distributed  by  the 
C^e  Authority  to  all  members  of 
the  Oil-Burner  Industry.  There¬ 
after,  no  member  of  the  industry 
shall  sell  or  exchange  any  product 
of  the  industry  at  a  price  below  his 
own  individual  cost. 

LINOLEUM  AND  FELT  BASE 
INDUSTRY 

Approved  September  19. 

Effective  October  2. 

Covers:  Manufacture  and  selling 
of  linoleum  and  felt  base  floor  cov¬ 
ering  products. 

The  Code  contains  no  trade  prac¬ 
tice  provisions  affecting  the  retailer. 
Supplementary  provisions  to  this 
Code  will  be  submitted  later  to  pre¬ 
vent  unfair  competition  in  price 
and  other  unfair  and  destructive 
competitive  practices. 

OPTICAL  MANUFACTURING 

Approved  October  9 
Effective  October  16 

Covers:  Manufacture  of  specta¬ 
cles,  oxfords,  lorgnettes,  and  other 
ophthalmic  frames,  mountings  and 
accessories ;  equipment  for  optical 
departments.  The  term  “Optical 
Manufacturing  Industry”  does  not 
include  the  wholesale  or  retail  oper¬ 
ations  with  respect  to  the  products 
manufactured. 

Trade  Practices:  This  code  con¬ 
tains  no  fair  practice  provisions,  but 
these  may  be  included  later  in  sup¬ 
plementary  provisions,  and  will  then 
be  reported. 

MEN’S  CLOTHING  INDUSTRY 

Approved  August  26. 

Effective  September  11. 

Covers:  Manufacture  of  men’s, 
boys’  and  children’s  clothing,  uni¬ 
forms,  single  knee  pants,  single 
pants,  and  men’s  summer  clothing 
(exclusive  of  cotton  wash  suits.) 

Labels:  All  garments  manufac¬ 
tured  or  distributed  shall  bear  an 
NRA  label,  which  shall  remain  at¬ 
tached  to  such  garments.  Registra¬ 
tion  numbers  are  to  be  assigned  to 
each  manufacturer  in  the  industry. 
The  Men’s  Clothing  Code  Authority 
is  to  get  up  appropriate  machinery 
for  the  distribution  of  such  labels. 

Consignment  Selling :  The  sale  of 
garments  on  consignment  is  prohi¬ 
bited.  This  does  not  apply  to  con¬ 
tracts  entered  into  prior  to  July  14, 
1933,  the  term  of  which  expires 
within  one  year  from  the  date  of 


Men’s  Clothing  Industry 

— Continued 

the  enactment  of  the  National  In¬ 
dustrial  Recovery  Act. 

Seasonal  Clearances :  The  follow¬ 
ing  dates  are  fixed  for  seasonal 
clearances  of  merchandise  by  manu¬ 
facturers  : 

Wool  Suits,  Spring  Season — On 
and  after  May  15. 

Wool  Suits,  Fall  Season — On  and 
after  November  15. 

Summer  Clothing — On  and  after 
June  15. 

Overcoats- — On  and  after  Dec¬ 
ember  15. 

Dropped  lines  or  surplus  stocks,  or 
inventories  which  must  be  converted 
into  cash  to  meet  immediate  needs, 
may  be  sold  on  dates  prior  to  those 
mentioned  above,  at  such  prices  as 
are  necessary  to  move  the  merchan¬ 
dise  into  buyers’  hands. 

“Cut,  Make  ard  Trim”:  Manu¬ 
facturers  and  contractors  are  not 
permitted  to  make  garments  from 
fabrics,  trimmings  and/or  other 
materials  owned,  supplied  or  bought 
on  the  credit  of  a  retail  distributor 
or  his  agent.  This  does  not  pro¬ 
hibit  the  operation  by  retail  distri¬ 
butors  of  their  own  shops  or  fac¬ 
tories.  In  other  words,  this  section 
bars  the  practice  of  “cut,  make  and 
trim”. 

SILK  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

Approved  October  7 
Effective  October  16 

Covers:  The  manufacture  of 
silk  and/or  rayon  and/or  acetate 
yarn  (or  any  combination  thereof) 
woven  fabrics  or  any  of  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  such  manufacturing,  ex¬ 
cept  throwing.  It  does  not  include 
such  manufacturing  of  rayon  and/or 
acetate  yarn  fabrics  as  are  governed 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Cotton  Tex¬ 
tile  Code.  Also  included  are  the 
converting  of  the  woven  fabrics 
enumerated  alxjve,  the  manufacture 
of  silk,  rayon,  and/or  acetate  yarn 
sewing  threads,  spun  silk,  woven 
labels,  and  such  other  related 
branches,  whether  engaged  in  mer¬ 
chandising  or  manufacturing,  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  brought 
within  the  provisions  of  this  Code. 

Trade  Practice  Provisions  for  the 
Industry  as  a  Whole: 

Terms:  Equal  terms  and  prices 
shall  be  granted  to  all  persons  mak¬ 
ing  the  same  or  similar  purchases 
or  offers  to  purchase.  (See  below 
for  sp^ific  terms  established  for 
the  various  divisions  of  the  indus- 
try). 
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Silk  Textile  Industry 
— Continued 

Consignment:  Where  goods  are 
shipped  on  consignment  or  memor¬ 
andum,  payment  shall  be  required 
within  ten  days  of  receipt,  at  the 
invoice  of  the  date  of  shipment,  un¬ 
less  goods  are  sooner  returned,  ex¬ 
cept  where  defects  are  not  discover¬ 
able  by  the  buyer  after  reasonable 
inspection  at  the  time  of  delivery, 
in  which  case  claim  should  be  made 
immediately  upon  discovery. 

Claims  on  Finished  Merchandise: 
Such  claims  must  be  made  in  writ¬ 
ing,  within  ten  working  days  after 
receipt  of  goods  by  the  buyer. 
Allowance  shall  not  be  made  after 
goods  have  been  cut,  except  where 
defects  are  not  discoverable  by  rea¬ 
sonable  inspection  at  any  time  prior 
to  the  cutting.  In  such  cases,  claim 
should  be  made  immediately  upon 
discovery. 

Designs  are  protected  through 
the  Silk  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  which  has  a  Textile  Design 
Registration  Bureau. 

Contracts :  Confirmatory  signed 
contracts  shall  be  required  in  all 
contracts  in  excess  of  $500.  (See 
exception  under  “Ribbons”  below) 

Trade  Practice  Provisions  for 
Individual  Branches  of 
the  Industry: 

Broad  Goods 


Silk  Textile  Industry 
— Continued 

Returns  are  not  to  be  accepted 
after  ten  days,  except  in  the  case  of 
merchandise  originally  submitted  as 
samples,  and  except  in  the  case  of 
manufacturing  defects  not  discover¬ 
able  by  reasonable  inspection  at  the 
time  of  delivery.  In  such  cases,  an 
immediate  claim  is  required  upon 
discovery. 

Shipments  are  to  be  f.o.b.  ship¬ 
ping  point. 

Contracts:  The  provision  as  to 
confirmatory  signed  contracts  (see 
above)  shall  apply  only  to  orders  for 
future  delivery  in  excess  of  three 
weeks.  Where  a  contract  covers  the 
sale  of  goods  in  which  the  assort¬ 
ments  are  not  determined  at  the  time 
of  sale,  there  must  be  three  weeks 
time  allowed  for  delivery  to  be 
made. 

Sewing  Threads  and  Flosses 

Terms:  Cash  discount,  2%,  10 
days,  e.o.m.,  may  not  be  exceeded, 
but  goods  shipped  after  the  25th  of 
the  month  may  be  dated  as  of  the 
first  of  the  following  month.  No 
datings  may  be  allowed. 

Consignment  and  memorandum 
shipments  prohibited. 

Goods  of  other  manufacturers  in 
this  industry  may  not  be  purchased 
or  exchanged  for  the  purpose  of 
substitution. 

Protection  against  Price  Decline. 
No  protection  to  retail  accounts  on 
their  unsold  stocks  in  case  of  decline 
in  price.  Stock  protection  to  Notion 
Jobbers  on  30-day  purchases  previ¬ 
ous  to  date  of  the  decline  is  proper, 
provided  such  purchases  do  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  stock  on  hand  at  the  time 
of  decline.  Should  the  purchases 
amount  to  more  than  the  stock  on 
hand,  the  protection  will  be  stock  on 
hand. 

Special  Fabrics 

Terms:  On  finished  merchandise, 
the  maximum  terms  are  to  be  6%, 
10  days,  and  60  days'  dating,  or  a 
maximum  of  8%,  10  days  e.o.m., 
goods  shipped  after  the  25th  of  the 
month  to  be  dated  from  the  first  of 
the  following  month.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  spring  season,  spring 
goods  are  to  be  dated  not  later  than 
December  1,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fall  season,  fall  goods  are  to 
be  dated  not  later  than  July  1. 

Spun  Yarns 

Terms:  Maximum  discount  shall 
be*'2>%(,  10  days,*  e.o.m. 


Silk  Textile  Industry 
— Continued 

Advertising  Allowance ;  Allow¬ 
ance  for  cooperative  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  between  buyer  and 
seller  may  be  permitted  on  novelty 
yarns. 

Special  Rebates:  Purchasers  shall 
not  be  allowed  any  commissions, 
bonuses,  rebates,  subsidies,  or  privi¬ 
leges  of  any  kind,  whether  in  form 
of  money,  services,  or  otherwise. 

Tie  Fabrics 

Terms:  6/10/60,  no  e.o.m.  dat¬ 
ing.  Anticipation  at  the  rate  of  6% 
per  annum. 

Deferred  Deliveries :  Interest 
shall  be  paid  on  deferred  deliveries 
at  the  rate  of  6%  per  annum.  Not 
more  than  sixty  days  shall  elapse 
between  delivery  of  sample.»  ''ud  de¬ 
livery  of  merchandise. 

Samples:  No  orders  for  sample 
lengths  shall  be  taken  without  orders 
for  goods  for  later  delivery.  No  ex¬ 
tra  dating  shall  be  given  on  samples. 

Consignment:  No  member  of  the 
Tie  Silk  Industry  shall  ship  mer¬ 
chandise  on  consignment  or  memo¬ 
randum  except  to  his  duly  accredit¬ 
ed  agent. 

Woven  Labels 

Terms:  2/10  e.o.m. 

Memorandum  Shipments :  Ship¬ 
ping  on  memorandum  and  billing  at 
ano‘^her  date  constitutes  an  unfair 
metiiod  of  competition.  No  goods 
shall  be  billed  more  than  sixty  .days 
after  date  of  shipment. 

Note:  The  Silk  Textile  Industry’s 
Code  also  covers  hatbands,  thrown 
silk,  thrown  rayon,  and  synthetic 
yarn  dealers,  but  the  fair  practice 
provisions  relating  to  these  branches 
of  the  industry  do  not  apply  to  re¬ 
tailers.  They  refer  to  transactions 
with  wholesale  hat  manufacturers, 
hosiery  manufacturers,  and  weavers. 

UMBRELLA  INDUSTRY 

Approved  October  9 
Effective  October  16 

Covers:  Any  person,  firm,  trust, 
corjx)ration,  or  association,  engaged 
wholly  or  in  part  in  the  business  of 
manufacturing  umbrellas,  parasols, 
and  covers  thereof. 

Shipments:  All  shipments  shall 
be  made  f.o.b.  factory  or  f.o.b.  the 
cities  of  regularly  established  sales 
offices  of  the  shipper.  (The  term 
“office”  as  used  here  applies  only  to 
a  regular  “sales  office,”  and  not  td 
the  resident  or  office  address  of  - a 
salesman  or  shipper.) 


Terms:  For  raw  broad  goods, 
terms  shall  not  exceed  60  days.  For 
finished  broad  goods,  the  term  shall 
not  exceed  6/10/60  or  a  maximum 
of  8/10  e.o.m.  Additional  dating 
as  of  the  first  of  the  following 
month  may  be  given  on  any  mer¬ 
chandise  delivered  after  the  25th  of 
the  month  and  no  anticipation  shall 
be  allowed  at  any  rate  higher  than 
6%  per  annum.  No  optional  terms 
to  be  given. 

Ribbons 

Terms :  6/10/60  or  7/10  e.  o.  m.. 
or  its  equivalent.  Merchandise  ship¬ 
ped  after  the  25th  may  be  dated 
as  of  the  first  of  the  following 
month.  No  seasonal  datings  are  per¬ 
mitted.  Anticipation  in  excess  of 
6%  per  annum  may  not  be  granted. 
Past  due  bills  shall  bear  interest  at 
6%  per  annum. 

Consignment  selling  is  prohibited, 
except  to  factors  and  agents.  Ex¬ 
changes  are  prohibited. 

Redyeing  or  reprocessing  without 
charge  is  prohibited. 
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— Continued 

Terms:  Uniform  terms  are  estab¬ 
lished  of  2%  10  days,  60  days  extra ; 
3%  10  days  e.o.m. ;  3%  10  days,  re¬ 
ceipt  of  goods. 

The  Payment  of  Allowances  by 
Secret  Rebates,  refunds,  credits, 
unearned  discounts  is  prohibited. 

Advertising  Allowances  are  pro¬ 
hibited. 

Guarantees  of  protection  against 
market  price  declines  are  prohibited. 

Consignment  selling,  delivery  on 
terms  other  than  the  regular  terms, 
and  incorrect  statement  of  date  on 
invoices,  are  prohibited. 

Commercial  Bribery  in  any  form, 
commissions  or  presents  to  employ¬ 
ers  for  the  purchasers,  over-liberal 
entertainment,  paying  or  allowing 
secret  rebates,  unearned  discounts, 
refunds,  credits  or  concessions  in  the 
form  of  free  goods,  secret  transpor¬ 
tation  allowances,  or  the  like,  are 
prohibited. 

Second-Hand  Materials:  Manu¬ 
facturers,  who  customarily  manufac¬ 
ture  umbrellas  from  old,  second¬ 
hand,  damaged,  or  otherwise  imper¬ 
fect  materials,  must  sew  on  the  sel¬ 
vage  of  the  umbrella  cover,  next  to 
the  handle,  a  label  plainly  marked  in 
English,  “made  of  second-hand  ma¬ 
terials.”  The  material  of  the  label 
must  be  different  in  color  from  that 
of  the  cover. 

Returns:  Acceptable  reasons  are 
defects  in  material  and/or  work¬ 
manship,  error  in  shipment,  error  in 
original  billing. 

Assorted  Lots :  Shipment,  sale,  or 
offer  to  sell  assorted  lots  may  not 
be  made  unless  quantities  of  each 
classification  (designated  according 
to  covering  fabric)  and  price  of  each 
is  clearly  stated  on  the  invoice. 

Other  Unfair  Practices:  Mis¬ 
branding  or  false  marking;  dispar¬ 
agement  by  manufacturers  of  com¬ 
petitors;  failure  by  manufacturers 
to  mark  on  invoice  the  nature  and 
quality  of  goods  sold  as  seconds, 
outmoded  merchandise,  sample  lines, 
or  shopworn  items. 

UNDERWEAR  AND  ALLIED 
PRODUCTS  MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY 

Approved  September  19. 

Effective  October  2. 

Covers:  Knitted,  woven,  and  all 
other  types  of  underwear,  except 
women’s  undergarments  (other  than 
“athletic”),  pajamas,  and  negligees 
made  from  woven  fabrics  of  silk. 


Underwear  and  AUied  Products 
Manufacturing  Industry — Cont. 

rayon,  cotton  or  flannelette,  and 
undergarments  manufactured  in  the 
Philippines  or  Puerto  Rico  from 
woven  fabrics.  Also  garments  made 
in  underwear  mills  from  fabrics 
made  on  underwear  machines,  ex¬ 
cept  shirts  other  than  undershirts. 
(Fleece-lined  sweat  shirts  and  like 
garments  are  not  excepted.)  Also 
fabrics  used  mainly  for  underwear 
and  made  on  flat,  warp,  or  circular 
knitting  machines ;  knitted  elastic 
fabrics,  knitted  tubing  for  meat 
bagging,  knitted  work-glove  fabrics ; 
knitted  fabrics  made  for  legging; 
knitted  wash  cloths. 

Exceptions  to  this  Code :  Firms 
manufacturing  infants’  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  underwear  and  leggings,  other 
than  knitted  and  woven  cotton,  may 
elect  to  operate  under  the  separate 
code  for  that  industry  when  it  is 
approved.  If  they  are  not  operating 
now  under  the  President’s  Agree¬ 
ment,  they  are  to  operate  under  the 
Underwear  and  Allied  Products 
Code  until  their  own  Code  is  ap¬ 
proved. 

Price  Lists:  Firms  in  the  indus¬ 
try  must  file  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Underwear  Institute  price  lists 
showing  all  prices,  terms,  including 
cash  and  quantity  discounts  and 
allowances  of  every  description,  and 
conditions  pertaining  to  transporta¬ 
tion  charges  or  allowances  applying 
thereto.  The  Secretary  is  to  be 
notified  promptly  of  any  changes. 
Such  price  lists  and  notices  shall  be 
filed  by  the  Secretary  for  reference, 
and  shall  be  available  for  inspection 
only  by  the  Secretary  or  the  Admin¬ 
istrator,  or  their  duly  authorized 
representatives. 

Prison  Labor:  The  use  of  prison 
labor  in  the  industry  is  barred. 
Underwear  or  allied  products  pro¬ 
duced  in  penal  institutions  shall  not 
be  merchandised  or  sold  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  create  unfair  compe¬ 
tition  under  this  Code. 

Standards :  All  standards  already 
formulated  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Industry,  or  stan¬ 
dards  which  shall  be  so  formulated 
and  approved,  shall  become  the 
standards  for  the  Industry.  All  mer¬ 
chandise  manufactured  after  the 
effective  date  shall  be  plainly  and 
visibly  marked  by  an  indelible 
stamp  or  firmly  sewn  label,  “Sub¬ 
standard”,  where  such  merchandise 
comes  below  the  minimum  stand¬ 
ards.  Merchandise  manufactured 
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prior  to  the  adoption  of  a  standard 
for  such  merchandise  shall  in  no 
case  be  classified  as  “sub-standard.” 
The  Secretary  of  the  Institute  is  to 
notify  all  interested  persons  prompt¬ 
ly  of  the  adoption  of  new  standards. 
Every  manufacturer  shall  plainly 
mark  with  an  indelible  stamp  or 
firmly  sewn  label  the  sizes  of  meas¬ 
urements  of  his  product. 

Contracts:  Where  the  costs  of 
executing  contracts  entered  into  in 
the  Industry  prior  to  the  presenta¬ 
tion  to  Congress  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  are  in¬ 
creased  by  the  application  of  the 
provisions  of  that  Act  to  the  In¬ 
dustry,  it  is  equitable  and  promotive 
of  the  purposes  of  the  Act  that  ap¬ 
propriate  adjustments  of  such  con¬ 
tracts  to  reflect  such  increased  costs 
be  arrived  at  by  arbitral  proceedings 
or  otherwise,  and  the  Industry  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  applicant  for  this  Code, 
is  constituted  an  agency  to  assist  in 
effecting  such  adjustments. 

Discontinued  Lines :  Only  dis¬ 
continued  lines  can  be  sold  at  less 
than  “reasonable  cost”  as  “close¬ 
outs”  and  so  designated  in  the  sale 
and  invoicing.  A  plan  will  later  be 
formulated  to  regulate  the  disposal 
of  distress  merchandise. 

Imperfects,  Irregulars,  Seconds: 
Defective  goods  known  in  the  trade 
as  “Irregulars”,  “Imperfects”,  or 
“Seconds”,  when  sold,  shall  be  plain¬ 
ly  and  visibly  so  marked  on  each 
garment  and  invoiced  as  such. 

Terms:  Standard  terms  are  2/10 
e.  o.  m.  or  net  /60.  Invoices  on  and 
after  the  25th  considered  as  of  the 
first  of  the  following  month.  Maxi¬ 
mum  rate  of  anticipation,  6  per  cent 
per  annum.  The  building  up  of 
prices  to  take  care  of  greater  dis¬ 
counts  than  2  per  cent  is  prohibited. 
These  terms  do  not  affect  orders 
booked  prior  to  effective  date  of 
Code. 

Rebates,  Consignment  Selling, 
Advertising  Allowance:  No  person 
shall  sell  on  consignment  basis, 
directly  or  indirectly,  or  grant  re¬ 
bates  to  any  customer,  or  enter  into 
any  secret  selling  conditions  with 
any  customer.  No  person  shall 
allow  the  equivalent  of  secret  re¬ 
bates  or  secret  discounts  in  the  way 
of  advertising  or  other  allowances. 

Return  of  Merchandise :  No  per¬ 
son  shall  accept  and  pay  for,  or 
make  credit  allowances  for,  goods 
returned  for  other  causes  than  fault 
or  error  of  seller. 
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Resale  Price  Tickets:  No  person 
shall  affix  to  any  merchandise,  or  to 
the  packaging  thereof,  fictitious  re¬ 
sale  price  tickets,  etc.,  which  may 
make  it  appear  to  the  buying  public 
that  the  actual  resale  price  charged 
by  the  ultimate  seller  is  lower  than 
the  supposed  standard  as  indicated 
by  such  fictitious  resale  price  indic¬ 
ation. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  Firsts 
may  not  be  marked  as  seconds. 
Misrepresentation  or  misbranding  of 
merchandise  is  prohibited.  Special 
remuneration  to  employees  of  cus¬ 
tomers  to  encourage  them  to  push 
the  sale  of  goods  to  the  deteriment 
of  a  competitor  is  prohibited.  False 
advertising  and  imitation  of  a  com¬ 
petitor’s  trade  marks  is  prohibited. 

WALL  PAPER  MANUFACTUR. 

ING  INDUSTRY 

Approved  September  7. 

Effective  September  18. 

Covers :  The  process  of  printing, 
imprinting,  or  embossing  upon  raw 
paper  stock  a  pattern  and/or  design 
in  colors  or  otherwise,  thus  pro¬ 
ducing  an  article  suitable  for  de¬ 
coration  or  the  embellishment  of 
walls  and/or  ceilings  in  homes, 
hotels,  apartments,  or  other  build¬ 
ings. 

Standards:  Wall  paper  printed  on 
raw  stock  weighing  less  than  9 
ounces  must  be  so  marked  on  the 
selvage.  Underground  goods  must 
be  so  marked  on  the  selvage,  and 
manufacturers  samples  must  be 
marked  “ungrounded.”  (Note;  A 
commerical  standard,  CS  16-29  was 
adopted  for  this  industry  August  1, 
1929.  Wall  paper  printed  on  less 
than  10  ounce  stock  may  not  bear 
any  mark  or  statement  that  such 
papers  conform  to  this  standard.) 

Sample  Books:  Not  more  than 
one  sample  book  may  be. furnished 
to  a  customer  without  charge  for 
paper  and  other  expenses  incidental 
to  the  making  of  a  book. 

Sales  Below  Cost-Jobs:  No  sell¬ 
ing  below  cost  is  permitted  except 
in  the  case  of  jobs.  Goods  may  not 
be  sold  as  jobs  before  December  31 
of  any  year,  and  not  at  lower  prices 
than  33-1/3  per  cent  below  the 
seller’s  established  current  minimum 
price  of  the  same  grade  to  the  same 
buyer. 

Rebates :  The  payment  of  un¬ 
earned  rebates,  refunds,  credits,  or 
discounts,  whether  in  the  form  of 
money  or  otherwise,  is  prohibited. 


Wall  Paper  Manufacturing 
Industry — Continued 

False  Marking  or  branding  is  pro¬ 
hibited. 

Misleading  Advertising,  Defama¬ 
tion  of  Competitors,  Imitation  of 
names  or  trade-marks  by  manufac¬ 
turers  are  prohibited  as  unfair  prac¬ 
tices. 

Samples  Allowances  may  not  be 
made  on  any  goods  less  than  30 
inches  in  width,  and  may  not  be 
greater  in  any  case  than  eight  yards 
for  the  price  of  five. 

Terms:  Maximum  terms  permit¬ 
ted  are  3%,  30  days;  2%,  60  days; 
1%,  90  days;  or  net,  91  days.  An 
additional  deduction  may  be  allowed 
for  cash  payment  within  discounting 
periods  for  shipments  made  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  4% ;  in  October  3% ;  in 
November,  2%;  in  December,  1%. 
Cash  discounts  and  deduction  to  ap¬ 
ply  for  cash  payments  only,  and  not 
to  be  allowed  when  other  charges 
are  overdue. 

Shipping :  All  manufacturers 

shall  sell  their  products  on  the  basis 
f.o.b.  own  mill  or  mills,  with  no 
greater  freight  allowance  than  rail¬ 
road  freight  equalization,  carload 
rates  or  L.C.L.  rates,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  nearest  competing  oper¬ 
ating  mill  to  the  customer  being  sold. 
No  freight  shall  be  prepaid  by  any 
manufacturer. 

WOMEN’S  BELT  INDUSTRY 
Approved  October  3. 
Effective  October  13. 

Covers:  Manufacture  and  whole¬ 
sale  distribution  of  women’s,  misses’ 
and  children’s  separate  belts,  made 
of  leather,  imitation  of  leather, 
and/or  other  materials. 

False  Marking:  The  false  mark¬ 
ing  or  branding  of  any  product  of 
the  industry  which  has  the  tendency 
to  mislead  or  deceive  customers  or 
prospective  customers  whether  as 
to  grade,  quality,  quantity,  sub¬ 
stance,  character,  nature,  origin, 
size,  finish,  or  preparation  of  any 
product  of  the  industry  or  other¬ 
wise,  is  prohibited. 

Misleading  Advertising :  The 
making  or  causing  or  permitting  to 
be  made  or  published  any  false,  in¬ 
accurate,  or  deceptive  statement  by 
way  of  advertisement  or  otherwise, 
whether  concerning  the  grade, 
quality,  quantity,  substance,  char¬ 
acter,  nature,  origin,  size,  finish,  or 
preparation  of  any  product  of  the 
industry  or  the  credit  terms,  values, 
policies,  or  service  of  any  member 
of  the  industry,  or  otherwise,  hav- 


Women’s  Belt  Industry 
— Continued 

ing  the  tendency  and  capacity  to  mis¬ 
lead  or  deceive  customers  or  pros¬ 
pective  customers,  is  prohibited. 

Trade  Practice:  No  provisions 
affecting  the  retailer  are  included  in 
this  code,  but  the  Code  Authority 
may  make  recommendations  on  trade 
practices  to  the  Administrator.  Upon 
the  approval  of  the  Administrator 
and  after  such  hearing  as  he  may 
prescribe,  such  recommendations,  or 
any  part  of  them,  shall  become  a 
part  of  this  Code  and  shall  have  the 
full  force  and  effect  as  provisions 
hereof. 

DRESS  MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY 

Approved  November  1 
Effective  November  13 

Covers :  The  manufacture  and 
sale  by  the  manufacturer  of 
women’s,  misses’  and  juniors’ 
dresses,  dressmakers’  ensembles, 
and  waists  when  used  with  ensem¬ 
bles,  except  the  manufacture  of  in¬ 
expensive  dresses  made  of  material 
of  which  cotton  is  the  chief  content 
and  generally  known  in  the  trade 
as  housedresses.  This  code  does  not 
apply  to  what  is  known  as  the  “cus¬ 
tom  trade”,  where  garments  are 
made  to  individual  measure  on  in¬ 
dividual  order  of  the  wearer  if  such 
garments  are  made  by  employers 
employing  less  than  10  employees, 
or  if  they  are  sold  on  the  premises 
of  the  maker. 

Labels:  All  garments  manufac¬ 
tured  or  distributed  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  code  shall  bear  an 
NRA  label.  The  Code  Authority 
has  the  exclusive  right  in  this  in¬ 
dustry  to  issue  and  furnish  such 
labels  to  members  thereof.  Each 
label  shall  bear  a  registration  num¬ 
ber  especially  assigned  to  each  em¬ 
ployer  by  the  Code  Authority. 

Returns:  No  returned  merchan¬ 
dise  may  be  accepted  for  credit  ex¬ 
cept  for  defects  in  manufacture, 
delay  in  delivery,  or  errors  in  ship¬ 
ment.  Further  recommendations  on 
this  subject  may  be  made  by  the 
Code  Authority. 

Orders :  The  Code  Authority  shall 
immediately  formulate  a  uniform 
order  blank  to  be  used  in  the  sale 
of  products.  After  the  administra¬ 
tor  approves  said  uniform  order 
blank,  it  will  be  unfair  trade  prac¬ 
tice  for  anyone  engaged  in  the  in- 
(Continued  on  page  95) 
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Personnel  Problems  and  Practices 


Operating  Experiences  Under  the  N.  R.  A. 

Stores  are  confronted  with  a  variety  of  problems,  when  adjusting  their 
methods  of  operation  to  conform  to  the  Code.  The  experiences  of  two  stores,  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  following  pages,  do  not  always  agree  in  their  findings  as  to  what  is 
the  best  solution  for  some  of  these  problems.  This  does  not  mean  that  one  is  right 
and  the  other  wrong,  but  that  in  a  store  of  one  type  they  are  using  one  method, 
while  in  another  a  different  solution  seems  most  satisfactory. 

The  questions  discussed  are  of  vital  concern  to  all  inember  stores  and  we 
are  glad  to  present  these  two  viewpoints  on  the  question  of  store  hours  in  this  issue 
of  The  Bulletin.  In  the  October  issue  we  presented  two  other  reports  concerning 
the  readjustment  which  stores  have  made  in  working  out  their  new  schedules. 

'  The  Editor. 


Report  3 


Hours  for  Salespeople 

In  arranging  hours  according  to 
the  N.  R.  A.  schedule,  our  decisions 
have  been  governed  by  the  custom¬ 
er’s  needs,  the  nature  of  the  work, 
the  employees’  point  of  view,  and 
the  mechanics  of  handling.  We  have 
experimented  with  departments, 
starting  with  the  five-day  plan  and 
changing  in  a  number  of  instances 
to  the  six  hour  and  forty  minute 
plan.  In  many  instances,  we  have 
found  that  the  employees  have  pre¬ 
ferred  the  shorter  day.  We  were  not 
expecting  this  reaction ;  it  has  not, 
of  course,  been  universal.  Perhaps 
in  our  particular  instance  it  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  during  the  past  two 
years  employees  have  worked  on 
dull  days  at  short  hours,  a  plan 
which  is  similar  to  the  six  hour  and 
forty  minute  day. 

Our  forty  hour  week  selling  plan 
consists  of  the  eight  hour  five-day 
week  in  twenty-six  departments  and 
the  six  hour  and  forty  minute  day 
in  twenty-three  departments.  The 
balance  of  the  sections  are  being 
handled  by  a  combination  of  both 
plans,  or  are  still  on  a  short  hour 
basis. 

The  six  hour  and  forty  minute 
day  runs  from  9  to  4:40  and  from 
10  to,  5 :40.  In  many  departments 
we  are  using  a  combination  of  the 
five-day  week  and  the  six  hour  and 


forty  minute  plan  so  that  we  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  people  before  9 
to  open  the  department  and  after 
5 :30  to  close.  This  arrangement 
gives  full  coverage  from  10  to  4 :40 
except  for  luncheon  hours,  which  we 
cover  as  always  with  part-time 
people. 

In  a  few  isolated  cases,  where  the 
needs  of  the  departments  are  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  general  run  of  the 
store,  irregular  hours  are  used.  It 
is  not  necessary  on  the  aisle  tables 
to  allow  time  for  stock  or  for  open¬ 
ing  or  closing,  as  the  people  in  the 
departments  which  furnish  the  mer¬ 
chandise  for  the  tables  are  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  part  of  the  work. 

Part-Time  Salespeople 

The  part-time  salespeople  work 
much  the  same  as  before  the  comi- 
of  the  N.  R.  A.  We  do  not  bring 
in  a  part-time  person  for  less  than 
a  four  and  one-half  hour  period, 
then  hold  or  dismiss  the  employee 
according  to  our  needs  on  an  hourly 
basis  beyond  that  period.  This 
makes  for  elasticity  in  the  selling 
departments  and  often  gives  the  em¬ 
ployee  the  advantage  of  extra  work. 

Luncheon  Period 

When  we  originally  started  the 
five-day  plan,  we  used  the  hours 


8 :45  to  5 :45  with  one  hour  for 
luncheon.  This  allowed  fiften  min¬ 
utes  before  store  opening  and  fifteen 
minutes  after  store  closing  for  stock 
work.  After  experimenting  for 
about  four  weeks,  we  changed  the 
hours  to  8:50  to  5:40  with  a  fifty 
minute  luncheon  period.  This  gives 
us  additional  coverage  at  the  time 
when  it  is  most  needed  and  still 
leaves  sufficient  time  in  the  morning 
and  evening  for  opening  and  closing 
the  departments.  We  experimented 
with  the  shorter  luncheon  period 
with  one  department  for  a  few  days 
before  making  it  general  throughout 
the  house.  The  salespeople  seem,  as 
a  whole,  to  prefer  the  shorter  lunch¬ 
eon  period  because  of  the  fact  that 
it  releases  them  for  a  few  minutes 
earlier  in  the  evening.  Also,  for 
those  working  on  quota  bonus  ar¬ 
rangements,  the  ten  minutes  a  day  at 
luncheon  time  means  an  hour  on 
the  week  of  good  selling  time  as 
against  the  hour  before  and  after 
store  closing,  which  was  formerly 
merely  stock  time. 

Hours  for  Non-Selling  Divisions 

The  non-selling  hours  on  the  five- 
day  week  plan  are  at  present  8 :45  to 
5 :45.  These  hours  are  now  under 
discussion  and  are  to  be  changed  to 
permit  the  employee  to  leave  at 
5:30. . 
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In  our  non-selling  departments, 
fourteen  departments  are  working 
on  the  five-day  plan,  eight  on  the 
six  hour  and  forty  minute  plan  and 
the  rest  on  irregular  hours  because 
of  the  particular  nature  of  the  job. 
For  example,  the  sign  writer  works 
from  8:45  to  5  for  five  days  and 
from  8:45  to  12:30  on  Saturday, 
his  quiet  day. 

The  main  office,  auditing,  billing, 
bookkeeping,  bills  adjusted,  statis¬ 
tical  and  department  of  accounts 
were  originally  placed  on  a  five  day 
basis.  We  have  now  changed  all  the 
sections  to  a  six  hour  and  forty 
minute  plan.  The  office  manager 
felt  that  the  nature  of  the  job  made 
the  five-day  plan  unsatisfactory.  The 
majority  of  the  people  felt  that  the 
long  day,  even  with  a  day  away,  was 
more  tiring  than  the  six  hour  and 
forty  minute  day  for  six  days. 

Time-Keeping 

When  the  schedules  were  origin¬ 
ally  started,  a  typed  copy  was  sent 
to  each  floor  manager  for  his  depart¬ 
ments,  with  an  individual  card  to  be 
given  to  each  employee.  These 
schedules  were  entered  at  the  time¬ 
keeper’s  desk  and  are  only  changed 
after  arrangements  are  made  by  the 
department  head  or  floor  manager 
and  the  Personnel  office.  Schedules 
for  new  people  are  made  by  the 
floor  manager  at  the  date  of  entry 
and  are  sent  to  the  Personnel  De¬ 
partment. 

Anyone  who  is  being  delayed  be¬ 
yond  his  scheduled  time  for  leaving, 
reports  immediately  to  the  floor 
■manatrer  in  charge  of  the  section. 
The  employee  then  reports  late  the 
next  morning  the  same  amount  of 
time  as  he  was  delayed  the  evening 


before.  His  tardiness  is  O.K.’d  by 
the  floor  manager. 

Absence  bemuse  of  illness  is 
granted  as  an  N.  R.  A.  day.  Anyone 
on  the  five-day  plan  may  count  ab¬ 
sence  from  illness  as  an  N.  R.  A. 
day  by  securing  a  pass  from  the 
nurse  upon  his  return.  This  pass 
goes  in  turn  from  the  timekeeper 
to  the  floor  manager. 

Administration  of  the  Code 

When  code  rules  were  first  estab¬ 
lished,  we«  held  meetings  of  the 
people  throughout  the  organization 
to  explain  to  them  the  code,  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  firm  to  the  code 
and  the  individual  responsibility  of 
each  employee. 

Following  these  meetings,  we 
established  what  we  have  come  to 
call  the  N.  R.  A.  committee.  This 
committee  is  made  up  of  a  small 
group  of  selling  and  non-selling 
people  constituting  a  cross  section  of 
our  rank  and  file.  The  meetings  are 
called  by  a  floor  manager,  who  is 
president  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

The  purpose  of  these  meetings  is 
to  have  the  store  family  as  a  whole 
understand  what  we  are  doing  under 
the  code  and  why.  Explanations 
are  made  of  plans  which  are  going 
to  be  put  into  effect  before  the  next 
meeting  or  of  plans  which  have  gone 
into  effect  since  the  last  meeting. 
Reasons  are  given  for  changes. 

We  have  made  a  number  of 
changes  following  employees’  sug¬ 
gestions  which  were  of  benefit  to  the 
organization  and  a  direct  help  to  the 
employee. 

For  example,  it  was  suggested 
that  the  hours  for  the  furniture  fin¬ 
ishers  be  changed  from  8 :45  to  5  :45 


to  8:30  to  5:30.  Two  reasons:  (1) 
The  extra  fifteen  minutes  in  the 
morning  meant  that  they  had  more 
daylight  for  their  work.  (2)  Closing 
at  5:30  brought  them  home  a  little 
earlier,  which  added  to  their  person¬ 
al  comfort.  The  change  made  abso¬ 
lutely  no  difference  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  except  that  better  work  might 
be  accomplished  and  it  made  for  a 
better  feeling. 

Salary  Review 

We  have  reviewed  since  the  first 
of  August  all  the  salaries  in  the 
house  and  have  given  increases 
above  the  code  for  individual  merit. 

Use  of  Extra  Time  Allowance 

The  three  forty-eight  hour  weeks,, 
permitted  under  the  code  for  the 
first  six  months’  period,  are  being 
taken  according  to  the  individual 
need  of  the  department.  The  adver¬ 
tising,  employment,  marking  and 
receiving  departments  were  on 
forty-eight  hours  for  two  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  Anniversary  sale.  The 
house  as  a  whole  will  take  one 
forty-eight  hour  week  during  the- 
Anniversary  sale  and  reserve  two 
for  the  Christmas  rush.  We  are 
learning  through  the  N.  R.  A.  to 
work  with  less  standardization  than 
we  have  ever  before  felt  was  pos¬ 
sible. 

The  Problem  in  a  Nutshell 

Our  problem  has  not  been  to  out¬ 
line  a  course  of  hours  and  rulings 
which  will  live  up  to  the  code;  our 
problem  has  been  to  outline  a  course 
which  will  live  up  to  the  code  and  at 
the  same  time  will  be  right  for  the 
organization  and  for  the  employee. 


Report  4 


A.  Time  Schedule 

1.  After  much  experinienting  it 
has  been  found  more  satis¬ 
factory  for  everyone  to  work 
on  an  early  and  late  schedule 
— 9 :20  to  5 :00  P.  M.  and 
10:20  to  6:00  P.  M.  effective 
as  of  October  30,  1933. 

B.  Group  Meetings 

1.  Salespeoples  Group 

These  meetings  are  scheduled 
three  days  from  10 :20  to 
10:50,  thus  covering  the 
whole  selling  group. 

2.  Buyers  Group 

I ;  ;  This  group  meets  one  a  week 


on  their  own  time  8:45  to 
9:15. 

3.  Office  Assistants 

This  group  so  far  have  not 
had  any  regular  meetings 
since  the  N.  R.  A.  because  of 
difficulty  in  getting  them  all 
together. 

C.  Advertised  Merchandise 

1.  In  order  to  give  the  whole 
store  a  picture  of  the  adver¬ 
tised  merchandise  and  an 
opportunity  to  handle  it,  a 
display  is  arranged  each 
morning  at  the  door  and  a 
salesperson  is  in  charge  to 


talk  it  up.  The  results  from 

this  plan  are  very  interesting. 

a.  It  increases  store  interest 
and  pride  in  our  merchan¬ 
dise. 

b.  It  has  resulted  in  employ¬ 
ee’s  sales. 

c.  It  has  aroused  buyers  to  a 

realization  of  their  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  getting  mer¬ 
chandise  before  the  whole 
store.  •  •  , 

d.  It  has  made’  them  more  en¬ 
thusiastic  to. talk  the  mer¬ 
chandise  up  to  the  custom¬ 
er. 
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Annual  Convention 


Announcing! 


The  23rd  Annual 

CONVENTION 


January  15lh  to  19th 


The  Portal  Through  Which  Retailing  Will 
Pass  from  the  Methods  of  Yesterday 
to  those  of  Tomorrow 


IN  the  accompanying  cartoon,  the  Association’s  artist 
has  depicted  a  lo.est  thick  with  trees  and  under- 


i  has  depicted  a  lo.est  thick  with  trees  and  under¬ 
brush,  which  he  likens  to  the  problems  that  confront 
retailers  in  1934.  Up  the  broad  avenue  cut  through 
this  imaginary  forest  during  the  years  it  has  taken 
retailing  to  reach  its  present  state  of  development,  he 
pictures  a  group  of  hardy  retail  pioneers,  some  with 
axes,  some  with  brush-hooks,  symbolic  of  the  hard 
fight  retailing  has  had  to  make  to  become  one  of  the 
country’s  outstanding  enterprises.  In  the  foreground, 
accenttiating,  as  it  were,  his  importance  to  the  work  at 
hand  stands  the  fellow  who,  though  he  may  not  take 
part  in  the  actual  cutting  down  of  the  trees,  neverthe¬ 
less,  tremendously  influences  the  progress  of  this  road¬ 
building.  It  is  his  job  to  sharpen  the  tools  to  a  keen 
edge  that  the  task  may  go  forward  rapidly — that  maxi¬ 
mum  results  may  come  from  maximum  effort. 


at  the  forthcoming  Convention  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  to  be  held  January  15th  to  19th 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  New  York,  as  the 
“grindstone,”  the  Association  as  the  fellow  who  keeps 
it  turning,  the  tools  as  the  methods  used  by  retailing, 
and  the  sparks  that  fly  from  the  contact  of  the  big 
sandstone  wheel  with  the  dull-edged  tools,  as  the  ideas 
that  spring  spontaneously  from  the  discussions  that  de¬ 
velop  at  these  yearly  meetings  of  the  members  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 


*  *  *  *  * 


*  *  *  *  * 


"Y  OUR  Association  commends  this  cartoon  to  the  atten- 
tion  of  its  members.  We  suggest  that  you  give  study 


to  it.  See  if  you  recognize  in  it  the  strong  similarity 
between  the  relation  of  the  activities  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  to  the  retail  trade,  and 
the  pr<^ess  repre^ted  in  the  cartoon.  The  artist  looks 


TjVDR  twenty-five  years,  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  has  stood  beside  the  “Grindstone”  of  our 
trade,  turning  the  wheel  that  retailing  might  sharpen  its 
dull  tools,  in  order  that  it  might  carry  on  through  the 
mire  of  economic  doubt  and  uncertainty.  The  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Association  is  the  “time-out”  period  when 
retailers  “huddle”  together  around  the  “grindstone” 
of  retailing,  to  jointly  determine  whether  it  shall  be 
better  to  take  a  circuitous  route  through  the  unchartered 
section,  or  drive  straight  on  to  the  ultimate  destination 
through  what  may  seen  to  each  individually  as  im¬ 
passable.  But  in  any  event,  tools  must  be  sharpened 
before  the  work  can  go  on — those  who  neglect  to 
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Those  who  neglect  to  sharpen  their  implements  must  fall  behind 
whether  it  be  in  road  building  or  retailing 


sharpen  their  implements  must  fall  behind,  whether  it 
be  in  road  building  or  retailing. 

*  *  *  *  * 

^HE  mire  of  retailing  seems  particularly  heavy  for 
1934.  This  means  that  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  must  and  will  scrutinize  its  program  for 
the  convention  with  greatest  care  to  make  certain  that 
all  of  the  important  problems  will  be  given  sufficient 
time  for  the  convention  to  explore  them  properly. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  there  were  more  pressing 
problems,  more  interesting  subjects  to  discuss — more 
definite  reasons  why  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  should  hold  a  Convention  of  its  members 
than  this  year.  By  January  15,  the  National  Recovery 
Program  should  be  operating  at  full  speed — by  that 
time  the  Code  of  Fair  Competition  will  have  been  in 
effect  for  about  three  months.  This  should  be  sufficient 
“proving”  time  to  develop  all  possible  resultant  effects 
that  may  follow  in  its  wake — and  undoubtedly  the  sub¬ 
jects  related  to  the  operations  of  the  Retail  Code  will 
find  plenty  of  recognition  in  the  arranging  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Convention,  as  well  as  the  conferences  of 
the  several  divisional  groups  of  the  Association. 


TTOW  are  the  manufacturers’  codes  affecting  every 
day  retailing?  What  better  place  and  time  could  be 
selected  than  at  the  Convention  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  for  determining  the  results  of 
the  new  order  of  things  in  our  trades,  resulting  from 
the  adoption  of  the  New  Deal?  Merchants  from  all 
sections  of  the  country  will  be  there  to  discuss  and 
hear  discussed  these  and  many  other  pressing  problems 
of  today. 

♦  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

TF,  as  your  Association  has  always  maintained,  the 
Convention  but  reflects  in  imiwrtance,  the  conditions 
and  the  organized  thought  of  the  retail  trade,  then  the 
forthcoming  annual  Convention  of  the  members  of  our 
Association  will  long  be  remembered  for  its  vital  bear¬ 
ing  on  retailing.  Nineteen-thirty-three  has  been  the 
most  eventful  year  that  retailing  has  ever  witnessed. 
The  Convention  of  the  Association  will  record  these 
important  changes  and  consequently  will  mirror  the 
transition  of  retailing — serving  as  the  portal  through 
which  retailing  will  pass  from  the  methods  of  yesterday 
to  the  procedure  of  tomorrow. 

The  1934  Convention  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  retail 
trade  that  no  progressive  retailer  can  afford  to  miss. 
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*  Median  figure  of  only  a  few  stores  reporting  expenditure. 

t  Insufficient  returns  received  to  establish  median  on  this  classification. 

Note  :  Because  figures  for  each  classification  were  not  supplied  by  all  stores  submitting  total 
percentages,  the  addition  of  the  individual  classifications  will  not  necessarily  agree 
with  the  common  total  figure. 
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Analysis  of  Publicity  Expenses 

for  the  First  Six  Months  of  1933 
— and  a  Comparison  with  the 
Corresponding  Period  of  1932 

An  Explanation  of  the  Trend 

Compiled  by  FRANK  W.  SPAETH 
Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 

- • - 


The  following  report  furnishes  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  to  members  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 
who  wish  to  know  what  changes  in  publicity  ex¬ 
penses  have  occurred  during  the  past  few  years,  and 
who,  in  addition,  wish  to  compare  their  expenses  with 
the  median  (mid- way  between  the  highest  and  lowest 
figure)  publicity  figures  for  the  first  half  of  1933, 
Questionnaires  were  returned  by  148  stores  repre¬ 
senting  every  section  of  the  country  and  every  size  of 
store.  The  reporting  stores  were  divided  into  five 
^[roups  based  on  sales  volume  as  follows : 

1.  Under  One  Million 

2.  One  to  Two  Million 

3.  Two  to  Five  Million 

4.  Five  to  Ten  Million 

5.  Over  Ten  Million 

This  survey  was  made  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  at  its  last 
meeting.  The  primary  purpose  of  this  report  is  to 
bring  facts  to  the  advertiser’s  attention  by  giving  a 
brief,  concise  summary  of  trends  in  publicity  expenses. 
The  complete  analysis  of  separate  volume  groups  ap¬ 
pears  in  Tables  1  and  2.  The  percentages  are  based  on 
net  sales.  The  account  numbers  are  in  accordance  with 
the  Controllers’  Congress  Expense  Manual  in  which 
may  be  found  the  explanation  of  expense  classifications. 

In  order  to  provide  information  on  the  trend  of  ex¬ 
penditure,  the  six  months  median  figures  for  1933  are 
compared  with  1932,  and;  also,  the  figures  for  the  years 
1931  and  1929  are  given.  In  drawing  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  figures  for  the  half  year  and  the  entire  year, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  in  the  average  store  many  of 
the  percentages  for  the  entire  year  are  a  degree  smaller. 
Certain  expenditures  such  as  payroll,  contracted  time  on 
radio,  etc.,  are  uniformly  the  same  each  month,  although 
sales  volume  in  the  last  six  months  of  the  year  is  5  to 
15%  higher  than  in  the  first  six  months.  This  tends 
to  reduce  the  total  publicity  percentage  during  the 
second  half  of  the  year.  Of  course,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  percentages  for  certain  major  expenses  such  as 
newspaper,  direct  mail,  supplies,  etc.,  remain  about  the 
same  for  both  periods.  Therefore,  after  taking  the 
former  factor  into  consideration,  the  percentages  in 
these  tables  provide  a  fairly  accurate  guide  as  to  the 
trend  of  publicity  expenses  over  a  period  of  five  years. 


Our  report,  “Analysis  of  Publicity  Expenses,  1931’’ 
issued  in  August,  1932,  pointed  out  “a  comparison  of 
the  two  reports  (1929  and  1931)  shows  some  startling 
developments  which  must  be  controlled  without  further 
loss  of  time,  if  publicity  expenses  are  to  be  maintained 
within  reasonable  bounds.’’  In  January,  1933,  at  the 
Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  many  prominent  retail  executives  gravely 
criticized  the  publicity  director  for  having  allowed  his 
expenditure  exceed  the  level  of  profitable  operation. 
As  reported  in  the  September  issue  of  The  Bulletin, 
the  preliminary  findings  of  this  survey,  now  authenti¬ 
cated  by  final  figures,  indicate  that,  first,  department 
stores  of  all  sizes  in  all  sections  of  the  country  have 
been  successful  in  getting  better  control  over  publicity 
costs,  and,  second,  many  have  reduced  their  percentages 
more  in  line  with  profitable  operation  and  the  trend 
seems  definitely  toward  controlled  expenses. 

In  three  of  the  five  volume  groups,  total  publicity 
percentages  are  below  or  even  with  the  figures  of  1931 
— and  by  the  end  of  the  year,  it  is  expected  that  at  least 
another  group  will  be  added  to  the  right  side  of  the 
ledger. 

Certain  general  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  a 
comparison  of  the  six  months  expenses  of  1933  with 
1932,  taken  from  individual  store  reports: 

1.  Over  55%  of  the  reporting  stores  reduced 
their  newspaper  percentages. 

2.  Over  70%  reduced  payroll  costs  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff. 

3.  Over  50%  reduced  the  direct  mail  percent¬ 
age. 

4.  Over  50%  reduced  total  display  expenses. 

5.  Over  55%  reduced  the  total  publicity  per¬ 
centage. 

The  offsetting  increases  by  the  other  stores,  of  course, 
brought  the  medium  figures  approximately  to  1932 
levels.  Neither  the  increases  nor  the  decreases  were 
radical,  which  indicates  a  strict  control  over  the  public¬ 
ity  appropriation  and  perhaps  a  close-to-the-vest  outlook 
based  on  month  to  month  sales  volume.  There  were 
only  a  few  exceptional  cases  indicating  a  loose  control 
over  the  budget. 

Another  interesting  observation  was  made  through¬ 
out  the  tabulation,  wherein  an  appreciable  number  of 
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Table  2 

(Percentages  based  on  net  sales) 
I  5  /o  10  Million 


Over  10  Million 


EXPENSE  CLASSIFICATION 


Sales  Promotion  Office 
PAYROLL 

Publicity  Manager  and  Assistants  (42-01-01) 

Copywriters  and  Proofreaders  (42-01-02) 

Artists  (42-01-03) 

Direct  Mail  (42-01-04) 

Miscellaneous  (42-01-05'' 

Supplies  (42-06-01) 

Unclassified  (42-08-01) 

Traveling  (42-09-01) 

Professional  Services  (42-14-01) 

Sales  Promotion  Total  %  to  Sales 

Newspaper  and  (General  Advertising 
ADVERTISING 

Newspapers  (43-03-011 

Periodicals  and  Programs  (43-03-02) 

Street  Car  and  Billiard  Space  (43-03-03) 
Radio  Broadcasting  (43-03-04) 

Merchandise  Shows,  Style  Shows, 

Openings,  Athletic  &  Musical  Or-  (43-03-05, 
ganizations.  Special  Features  06,07) 

Miscellaneous  (43-03-08) 

SUPPLIES 


First  6  Months 
1933  1932 


Entire  Year 
1931  1929 


First  6  Months 
1933  1932 


Entire  Year 
1931  1929 


Electros,  Cuts  and  Mat  Service 

(43-06-01) 

.18 

.15 

Drawings 

(43-06-02) 

.05 

.04 

Newspaper  and  General  Advertising 
%  to  Sales 

4.18 

4.16 

Direct  Mail 

Advertising 

(44-03-01) 

.14 

.17 

SUPPLIES 

Electros,  Cuts  and  Mat  Service 

(44-06-01) 

*’.01 

♦’.01 

Drawings 

(44-06-02) 

♦'.01 

♦’.01 

UNCLASSIFIED 

Mailing  Lists 

(44-08-01) 

♦.01 

♦.01 

Miscellaneous 

(44-08-02) 

♦.01 

♦.01 

COMMUNICATION 

Postage 

(44-10-01) 

.05 

.06 

Direct  Mail  %  to  Sales 

.25 

.29 

Display 

PAYROLL 

Display  Manager  and  Assistants 

(45-01-01) 

.22 

.23 

Sign  Writers 

(45-01-02) 

.04 

.05 

Miscellaneous 

(45-01-03) 

t 

t 

SUPPLIES 

Decorating  and  Display 

(45-06-01) 

.10 

.11 

Sign  Writers 

(45-06-02) 

.026 

.02 

Unclassified 

(45-08-01) 

.04 

.05 

Traveling 

(45-09-01) 

♦.003 

♦.005 

Total  Display  %  to  Sales 

.42 

.44 

Total  Publicity  %  to  Sales 

5.33 

5.51 

*  Median  figure  of  only  a  few  stores  reporting  expenditure, 
t  Insufficient  returns  received  to  establish  median  on  this  classification. 

**  Many  stores  include  these  figures  in  43-06-01  and  43-06-02. 

Note^  Because  figures  for  each  classification  were  not  supplied  by  all  stores  submitting  total 
percentages,  the  addition  of  the  individual  classifications  will  not  necessarily  agree 
with  the  common  total  figure. 
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stores  decreased  the  total  publicity  percentage  in  the 
face  of  an  increase  in  the  newspaper  percentage.  With¬ 
out  any  element  of  doubt  there  was  evidence  throughout 
the  returned  questionnaires  of  : 

1.  Curbing  expenditures  in  non-productive  or 
“un-cultivated”  media. 

2.  Eliminating  wastes  by  effecting  economies 
in  methods  of  production. 

3.  Scrutinizing  carefully  the  saleability  of 
items  submitted  to  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment. 

Table  3 

*  DIRECT  MAIL 


First  6 

Months 

Entire 

Year 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1929 

Under  1  Million  .... 

.08 

.08 

.32 

.27 

1  to  2  Million  . 

.09 

.10 

.15 

.21 

2  to  5  Million  . 

.12 

.14 

.23 

.26 

5  to  10  Million  . 

.14 

.17 

.19 

.18 

Over  10  Million . 

.14 

.13 

.14 

.15 

♦The  cost  of  materials  and  printing  costs  only. 


Over  the  five  year  period  the  direct  mail  percentage 
has  been  greatly  decreased  in  all  groups  excepting  the 
over  10  million  class.  The  small  volume  group  shows 
the  largest  drop,  apparently  depending  on  the  news¬ 
papers  to  attract  volume.  The  large  volume  stores, 
many  of  which  have  installed  comprehensive  direct  mail 
systems  and  have  a  large  investment  in  equipment  as 
well  as  a  greater  opportunity  to  use  “customer  control’’ 
principles,  have  slightly  increased  this  percentage  over 
last  year  and  show  only  a  slight  deviation  from  the 
percentage  of  1929. 

Undoubtedly,  direct  mail,  like  radio  and  other  media, 
must  be  cultivated  over  a  period  of  time  before  it  will 
produce  satisfactory  returns.  Some  stores  have  used 
direct  mail  consistently  and  effectively.  These  are  the 
stores  that  maintain  their  direct  mail  budget. 

From  the  angle  of  holding  down  expenses,  it  is  appar¬ 
ent  from  the  table  on  DISPLAY  that  both  the  smallest 
store  and  largest  store  have  been  most  successful.  The 
under  1  million  group  and  over  10  million  group  have 
controlled  this  figure  to  a  point  close  to  the  19^  per¬ 
centage.  The  in-between  volume  groups  have  done  a 
good  expense  job  in  comparison  with  1932,  but  have 
strayed  appreciably  from  1931  and  1929  levels.  This  is 
not  alarming,  however,  for  it  is  quite  possible  that  these 
groups  have  come  to  a  wider  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  display  (both  window  and  interior)  and  there  was 


perhaps  more  room  for  improvement.  Until  the  past 
few  years  the  value  of  display  in  the  average  store 
has  been  considerably  under-estimated. 


Table  4 
•DISPLAY 


First  6 

Months 

Entire 

Year 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1929 

Under  1  Million . 

.61 

.63 

.70 

.70 

1  to  2  Million . 

.60 

.66 

.51 

.46 

2  to  5  Million  . 

.48 

.53 

.45 

.38 

5  to  10  Million  . 

.42 

.44 

.38 

.36 

Over  10  Million . 

.39 

.38 

.45 

.38 

♦Total  display  percentages  to  net  sales. 


For  ease  in  comparing  the  percentages  of  the  two 
most  important  figures,  newspaper  and  total  publicity, 
refer  to  Table  5  below.  Since  1929  the  newspaper  per¬ 
centage  and  total  publicity  percentage  for  each  group 


have  increased  as  follows: 

Netvs  paper 

Total 

Publicity 

Under  1  Million 

35% 

20% 

1  to  2  Million 

37% 

26% 

2  to  5  Million 

21% 

13% 

5  to  10  Million 

15% 

10% 

Over  10  Million 

9% 

16% 

The  large  volume  store  has  been  more  successful  in 
controlling  both  the  newspaper  percentage  and  total 
publicity  percentage.  In  comparison  with  the  five-year 
percentage  increase  in  total  publicity,  the  newspaper 
percentage  (with  one  exception)  has  increased  con¬ 
siderably  more. 

In  other  words,  much  of  the  retrenchment  in  other 
publicity  costs,  was  redistributed  to  the  newspapers. 
The  percentage  cost  of  space  was  the  last  expense  class¬ 
ification  to  be  reduced.  This  is  understandable,  how¬ 
ever,  in  view  of  the  wholesale  knowledge  of  the  news¬ 
paper  being  the  retailer’s  most  reliable  medium. 

In  order  to  reduce  expenses,  all  undeveloped,  experi¬ 
mental  or  ornamental  promotional  practices  or  uses  of 
media  were  eliminated  or  at  least  curtailed  during  the 
past  several  years.  Consequently,  with  a  severely  nar¬ 
rowed  appropriation,  a  greater  share  of  the  publicity 
dollar  had  to  be  spent  in  the  one  medium  which  would 
produce  the  best  response.  The  table  below  (with  one 
exception)  indicates  the  increased  newspaper  share  of 
the  publicity  dollar. 

(Continued  on  page  94) 


Table  5 


NEWSPAPER 

TOTAL  PUBLICITY 

First  6 

Months 

Entire 

Year 

First  6 

Months 

Entire 

Year 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1929 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1929 

Under  1  Million . 

3.10 

3.20 

3.00 

2.30 

4.90 

4.80 

5.02 

4.10 

1  to  2  Million . 

3.68 

3.54 

2.96 

2.68 

5.20 

5.15 

4.90 

4.12 

3.70 

3.90 

3.50 

3.05 

5.10 

540 

5  10 

4  52 

5  to  10  Million . 

3.80 

3.70 

3.60 

3.30 

5.33 

5.51 

5.45 

4.86 

Over  10  Million . 

3.40 

3.50 

3.70 

3.12 

5.20 

5.40 

5.10 

4.46 
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Personnel  Problems 


nd  Practices 


What  Shall  Salespeople  Be  Taught 
About  Their  Merehandise  ? 

By  SHERRED  W.  ADAMS 

Associate  Professor,  Prince  School  of  Store 


WHAT  shall  salespeople  be 
taught  about  their  merchan¬ 
dise?  The  question  has  been 
asked  many  times  and  answered  in 
various  ways.  Merchandise  mana¬ 
gers,  buyers,  and  training  directors, 
separately  and  in  groups,  have  puz¬ 
zled  over  and  discussed  it.  Manuals 
have  been  published,  questionnaires 
compiled,  and  yet  it  remains  a  per¬ 
ennial  problem. 

There  is  one  source  of  possible 
information  on  the  subject  that  it 
seems  to  me  has  not  been  deeply 
enough  drawn  upon  .  .  .  the  custo¬ 
mer  herself.  What  information  and 
advice  does  she  need  from  the  sales¬ 
person?  A  recent  experience  in  be¬ 
ing  a  customer  makes  me  feel  that 
I  have  something  rather  typical  to 
contribute  from  the  outdoor  side  of 
the  counter. 

Curtains  Needed 

I  had  recently  moved  into  a  new 
apartment  with  a  large-beamed  liv¬ 
ing  room  occupying  the  whole  of 
the  top  floor.  The  rugs  were  laid, 
the  furniture  placed,  the  pictures 
hung,  but  the  six  windows  met  me 
with  a  lashless  stare.  Curtains  were 
urgently  required,  so  I  started  forth 
to  find  them  with  what  might  be 
characterized  as  a  usual  customer 
attitude.  I  wanted  a  rather  vaguely 
envisioned  something  in  the  way  of 
window  coverings  that  would  be 
effective,  suitable,  serviceable,  and 
within  my  budget. 

In  the  first  store  I  visited  I  was 
graciously  served  by  a  salesman  with 
strong  leanings  toward  interior  de¬ 
corating  a  la  mode.  Curtains — yes — 
deep  peach  silk  grenadine  were  the 
things  being  used,  without  side 
draperies,  in  all  the  best  houses. 
Why  only  last  week  an  entire  floor 
of  an  estate  on  the  North  Shore 
had  been  effectively  finished  by  cur¬ 
tains  similar  to  the  ones  it  was  my 
opportunity,  my  privilege,  almost 
my  duty,  to  buy.  Impressed,  but 
not  thoroughly  convinced,  I  mur¬ 
mured  something  alxiut  thinking  it 
over,  and  faded  curtainless  away, 
by  no  means  sure  in  my  own  mind 


Seri'ice  Education,  Boston,  Mass. 
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that  my  modest  apartment  could  be 
classed  as  one  of  “the  best  houses,” 
or  that  curtains  that  struck  just  the 
final  perfect  note  in  a  mansion  would 
produce  a  pleasing  harmony  in  a 
rather  crudely  finished  studio  room. 

My  next  questing  was  in  a  store 
across  the  way.  The  salesgirl  who 
served  me  here  played  no  favorites. 
She  had  no  traffic  with  the  best 
houses,  nor  with  houses  at  all,  for 
that  matter.  To  her,  curtains  were 
not  eyelashes  for  windows,  nor  yet 
a  means  of  beautifying  and  unify¬ 
ing  a  room.  They  were  stock  which 
she  conscientiously  and  willingly  and 
informatively  displayed.  She  show¬ 
ed  curtains  and  curtains  and  cur¬ 
tains  yet  again  .  .  .  silk,  rayon, 
cotton,  linen,  combinations,  net, 
gauze,  casement  cloth,  marquisette 
— any  and  everything  t|jat  anybody 
might  desire  had  she  the  clear-head¬ 
edness  to  choose  from  such  a  be¬ 
wildering  richness  of  opportunity. 
Frankly  confused,  I  made  my  escaj^e 
and  turned  to  the  cold,  unwinking 
stare  of  my  curtainless  windows, 
only  to  be  driven  through  desper¬ 
ation  once  again  to  brave  a  house 
furnishings  department. 

The  salesperson  in  the  third  store 
seemed  interested  in  the  room  for 
which  the  curtains  were  intended. 
He  asked  about  the  woodwork,  the 
exposure  and  the  type  of  furnish¬ 
ing.  He  bolstered  up  my  confidence 
in  my  own  taste  by  agreeing  that 
six  peach-colored  grenadine  curtains 
in  an  oak-beamed  studio  would  give 
an  effect  of  a  tea  room  or  a  beauty 
parlor  rather  than  a  “best  house”. 
His  attitude  was  friendly  and  help¬ 
ful.  He  sensed  my  problem  and 
made  interesting  suggestions  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  tyi^  of  curtain  that 
would  best  fit  into  my  particular 
apartment.  The  thing  he  failed 
somehow  to  do  was  to  establish  a 
connection  between  what  I  needed 
and  what  he  carried.  I  left  him, 
comforted  but  not  curtained,  and 
went  rather  wearily  on  to  the  fourth 
store. 

Here  the  salesperson  was  of  a 
practical  turn.  She  displayed  her 
merchandise,  calling  attention  to  the 


outside  edges  of  the  curtains  and 
the  advantage  of  a  turned-in-hem 
over  a  selvage.  She  told  me  how  to 
allow  for  shrinkage;  how  much  to 
turn  in  for  a  heading;  and  how  to 
launder  and  stretch  various  fabrics. 

I  departed  rich  in  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  but  still  a  pauper  as  regarded 
window  coverings. 

That  evening  with  shades  drawn 
low,  I  faced  the  curtain  situation, 
first  considering  my  own  needs  and 
next  the  market  offerings.  From 
“the  best  houses”  I  took  the  idea 
of  a  soft,  full  curtain  without  side 
draperies.  In  the  matter  of  material 
and  color,  I  was  guided  by  the  char¬ 
acter  of  my  rooms  and  the  various 
fabrics  available.  In  computing  the 
amount  of  material  needed  and  the 
work  required,  I  drew  from  the 
store  of  knowledge  given  me  by  the 
practical  salesperson  with  the  result 
that  on  the  following  morning  I 
purposefully  set  forth  to  a  fifth 
store  where  I  purchased  six  pairs 
of  highly  satisfactory  curtains. 

Tell  Whole  Story 

The  point  of  greatest  interest  in 
all  this  is  not  the  curtains  them¬ 
selves  but  the  fact  that  four  stores 
contributed  to  my  education  and  the 
fifth  store  received  the  whole  tui¬ 
tion.  In  no  store  visited  had  I  been 
neglected  or  treated  casually.  Elach 
salesperson  had  made  a  real  contri¬ 
bution  toward  the  solution  of  my 
problem.  Each  person  with  whom  I 
had  come  in  contact  had  intelligently 
followed  a  definite  line  but  it  was 
only  when  these  lines  had  been  as¬ 
sembled  by  me  to  make  a  whole  or 
to  present  a  complete  picture  that 
my  problem  was  solved  and  my  win¬ 
dows  successfully  curtained. 

The  rather  obvious  moral  of  this 
tale  is  that  a  salesperson  should 
know  the  whole  story  of  her  mer¬ 
chandise,  that  she  may  clearly  sense 
the  customer’s  needs  and  set  about 
supplying  them  from  the  stock  in 
hand.  She  must  follow  several  lines 
and  these  must  blend  into  a  complete 
picture  which  might  be  entitled  The 
Customer’s  Needs  and  How  to  Sat¬ 
isfy  Them. 
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A  Community  Credit  Policy 
For  Furniture  Dealers 

Submitted  by  Strouss-Hirshberg  Company, 
Youngstown,  Ohio 
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IT  is  recognized  that  the  practice 
of  buying  furniture  and  household 
furnishings  on  the  installment  or 
deferred  payment  plan  has  become 
an  accepted  method  by  the  American 
public.  Realizing  the  fact  that  this 
class  of  merchandise  is  priced  on  the 
cash  selling  basis  and  that  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  opening  the  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  plan  should  be  passed  on  to 
the  customers  wishing  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  service,  stores  in 
one  Mid-West  community  have 
agreed  to  adopt  a  uniform  plan  and 
a  uniform  carrying  charge.  The 
carrying  charge  covers  a  portion 
of  the  cost  of  rendering  such  a 
service,  the  possible  losses  of  sal¬ 
vage  value  of  the  articles  sold  on 
the  plan  in  case  it  should  be 
necessary  to  re-possess  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  the  usual  risk  of 
loss  due  to  non-payment  of  the 
accounts  for  various  causes  (many 
times  due  to  the  moving  away  of  the 
customers  and  the  goods  and  the 
difficulty  and  expense  of  recovery  in 
such  cases). 

In  the  October  issue  of  The 
Bulletin,  the  plan  of  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  merchants  for  charging  inter¬ 
est  on  past  due  accounts  was  de¬ 
scribed. 

In  this  issue,  we  are  presenting 
the  Credit  Policy  for  Furniture 
Dealers,  which  that  progressive 
group  of  retailers  put  into  effect  on 
September  1st,  1933. 

According  to  the  plan,  all  deferred 
payment  accounts  beginning  Sep¬ 
tember  1st,  1933,  require  a' twenty 
per  cent  (^%)  down  payment  and 
layaways  will  be  charged  a  carrying 
charge  at  the  rate  of  three-fourths 
per  cent  (}i%)  jier  month  after 
thirty  (30)  days,  instead  of  one- 
half  per  cent  ( j^%)  iier  month. 

The  classes  of  merchandise  to 
which  the  Policy  applies  are:  Baby 
carriages,  l)edding,  blankets,  etc., 
carpets,  cedar  chests,  furniture,  in¬ 
fants’  furniture,  kitchen  cabinets, 
kitchen  goods,  mattresses,  refriger¬ 
ators  (non-electric),  rugs,  stoves 
(oil  and  coal),  stoves  (gas),  sweep¬ 


ers  (vacuum  and  non-electric), 
kitchen  furniture. 

All  furniture  salespeople  in 
Youngstown  stores  were  instructed 
concerning  this  Policy,  as  Credit 
Departments  are  honor  bound  to  re¬ 
ject  any  sales  not  complying  with 
this  agreement. 

The  jKiints  covered  in  the  Furni¬ 
ture  Dealers’  Credit  Policy  include: 

1.  Down  Payment 

The  required  down  [jayment 
should  be  consistent  with  the  kind  of 
merchandise  but  should  not  be  less 
than  twenty  per  cent  (20%)  of  the 
amount  of  the  purchase. 

2.  Carrying  Charge 

A  carrying  charge  at  the  rate  of 
^  of  1%  per  month  for  each  month* 
during  the  period  covered  by  the 
contract  will  be  added,  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that,  if  the  amount  is 
paid  up  in  full  within  one  month 
after  date  of  purchase,  the  carrying 
charge  will  be  cancelled.  An  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  application  of  this 
method  would  be  as  follows: 


Amount  of  purchase  . $100.00 

Less  Down  Payment  (20%) . .  20.00 


Balance  . $  80.00 

Carrying  charge  10  months 
at  ^  of  l%—7y2%  .  6.00 


Balance  plus  carrying  charge  86.00 
Monthly  payments  ($86.00 

divid^  by  10)  . . .  8.60 

Monthly  carrying  charge 

($6.00  divided  by  10) . 60 


On  contracts  covering  periods  of 
1  to  12  months,  the  following  rates 
"of  carrying  charges  shall  apply,  after 
deducting  the  amount  of  the  down 
.  payment : 


For  1  month  . 75% 

”  2  ”  1.50 

”  3  ”  . •. .  2.25 

”  4  ”  3.00 

”  5  ”  3.75 

”  6  ”  4.50 

”  7  ”  5.25 

”  8  ”  .  6.00 

”  9  ”  6.75 

”  10  ”  7.50 

”  11  ”  8.25 

”  12  ”  9.00 


3.  Stretch  of  the  Account 

The  maximum  ,  terms  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  on  balances  up  to  $50.00,  will 
be  six  months.  On  balances  over 
$50.00  and  up  to  $5(X).(X)  the  maxi¬ 
mum  terms  will  be  twelve  months. 
Balances  shall  be  interpreted  to 
mean  the  amount  of  the  sale  less  the 
down  payment. 

4.  Prepayment 

As  set  forth  above,  if  the  entire 
amount  is  paid  within  one  month  of 
the  date  of  the  purchase,  the  entire 
carrying  charge  will  be  cancelled.  If 
the  full  amount  is  paid  at  a  date 
later  than  one  month  after  date  of 
purchase,  the  customer  shall  be 
credited  with  that  portion  of  the  un¬ 
earned  carrying  charge  at  the  rate 
of  ^  of  1%  for  each  month  of  the 
unexpired  term  covered  by  the  con¬ 
tract. 

Using  the  above  example,  this 
charge  would  be  as  follows:  The 
contract  covers  a  period  of  10 
months  and  if  the  same  is  paid  in 
full  during  the  sixth  month,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  would  be  entitled  to  a  credit 
of  the  carrying  charge  for  the  last 
four  months  of  the  period,  at  the 
rate  of  ^  of  1%  per  month,  .60 
per  month  for  four  months,  making 
a  total  of  $2.40,  leaving  a  net  carry¬ 
ing  charge  to  the  customer  in  this 
case  for  six  months  at  $0.60  per 
months  or  $3.60. 

5.  Additional  Carrying  Charge 

If  the  customer  does  not  complete 
her  pa5rments  according  to  contract 
but  takes  additional  time,  an  addi¬ 
tional  carrying  charge  for  the  addi¬ 
tional  time  shall  be  added  to  the 
account.  If,  in  the  above  example, 
the  customer  should  not  pay  her  ac¬ 
count  within  the  ten  months  agreed 
upon,  but  required  two  additional 
months  to  complete  her  payments, 
she  would  be  charged  an  additional 
carrying  charge  for  the  two  extra 
months  at  $0.^  per  month,  or  $1.20. 
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6.  Nationally  Advertised  Articles 

The  price  and  terms  of  sale  of 
nationally  advertised  articles  being 
covered  by  special  contracts  between 
the  manufacturer  and  the  merchant, 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  covered 
by  this  uniform  plan,  but  shall  be 
an  authorized  exception  hereto. 

7.  Uniform  Application  Forms 

and  Contracts 

It  is  recognized  as  a  great  advant¬ 
age  to  all  merchants  if  a  plan  can 
be  worked  out  and  adopted  whereby 
uniform  application  Blanks  and 
Contract  Forms  can  be  printed  and 
supplied  at  a  low  cost  by  the  Mer¬ 
chants  Credit  Bureau,  and  such  a 
plan  should  be  adopted  if  the  de¬ 
mand  for  same  is  sufficient. 

8.  Layaways  (  W ill-Calls ) 

It  is  agreed  that  a  carrying  charge 
of  three-fourth  per  cent  per  month 
shall  be  charged*  on  any  Layaway 
balance  unpaid  after  thirty  days,  on 
exactly  the  same  plan  as  for  Regu¬ 
lar  Accounts. 

Layaway  Sales  and 
Follow  Up  Procedure 

On  October  1st,  1933,  the  follow¬ 
ing  supplementary  bulletin  on  Lay¬ 
away  Sales  and  Follow  Up  Proced¬ 
ure  went  into  effect  in  The  Strouss- 
Hirshberg  Company: 

Purpose  of  Layaway 

Layaways  (in  many  stores  called 
“Will  Calls”)  are  for  those  custo¬ 
mers  who  have  not  sufficient  money 
with  them  at  the  time  of  shopping 
to  pay  cash;  for  customers  who  do 
not  have  charge  accounts;  for  cus¬ 
tomers  who  are  making  such  a  large 
purchase  that  it  would  not  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Credit  Department 
on  a  charge  basis. 

Length  of  Time  for  Layaways 

Merchandise  is  not  to  be  sold  on 
Layaway  for  longer  than  thirty  days, 
except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Amount  of  Layaway 

Because  of  the  extra  expense  in¬ 
volved  in  handling  Layaways,  we 
prefer  not  to  lay  away  merchandise 
amounting  to  less  than  five  dollars. 
However,  when  the  customer  re¬ 
quests  such  service.  Layaways  may 
be  accepted  for  a  lesser  amount. 

Minimum  Down  Payment 

Down  Payments  on  Layaways 
should  be  twenty  percent  or  more. 


but  they  will  be  accepted  by  the 
Layaway  Office,  if  the  down  pay¬ 
ment  is  not  less  than  ten  percent. 
However  on  sales  of  less  than  ten 
dollars,  a  minimum  Down  Payment 
of  one  dollar  must  be  made. 

Regular  Additional  Payments  Re¬ 
quired 

Payments  each  week,  every  two 
weeks,  or  monthly,  in  addition  to 
the  Down  Payment,  should  be  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  Salesj^erson  with  the 


A  STUDY  OF  PAYROLL 
EXPENSE 

A  flash  qaestionnaire  on  the 
snbject  of  payroll  expense  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1933, 
sent  out  to  a  sample  group 
of  stores  doing  a  volume  of 
business  from  one  to  two  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  annually,  brought 
an  almost  100%  response,  show¬ 
ing  how  very  much  interested 
the  stores  are  in  this  question. 
Reports  received  indicated  a 
median  figure  (halfway  be¬ 
tween  best  and  poorest)  of 
19.3%,  only  0.2%  higher  than 
the  Harvard  figure  for  1932. 
The  extremes  reported  were 
15.1%  and  24.5%.  Apparently 
retailers,  in  the  face  of  a  13% 
to  15%  decrease  in  business 
for  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year,  were  able  to  control  the 
increase  in  payroll  to  some 
extent. 

The  Harvard  report  for  1932, 
“Operating  Results  of  Depart¬ 
ment  and  Specialty  Stores”, 
indicated  a  payroll  expense  of 
19.1%  (Common  Figure)  and 
17.8%  (Goal  Figure)  for  the 
one  to  two  million  dollar  class. 
About  40%  of  the  stores  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  study  reported  a 
payroll  expense  lower  than  the 
goal  figure  shown  in  the  Har¬ 
vard  report.  We  can  expect  a 
lower  goal  figure  for  1933,  if 
the  results  shown  by  these 
stores  are  typical  of  the  one 
to  two  million  dollar  volume 
group  as  a  whole,  and  provided 
that  increased  payrolls,  due  to 
N.  R.  A.  operations,  will  be 
offset  by  an  improvement  in 
sales. 


customer  in  every  possible  case. 
Such  payments  should  approximate 
the  dates  of  the  regular  pay  days 
of  the  customer.  For  example,  all 
steel  company  workers  are  paid 
twice  a  month.  Every  Layaway  that 
is  for  longer  than  thirty  days  must 
specify  additional  regular  payments. 

No  Layaways  When  so  Advertised 

The  management  may  elect  to 
prohibit  Layaways  on  certain  mer¬ 
chandise  or  for  certain  events,  and 


in  such  cases  will  instruct  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Department  to  specify  “No 
Layaways”  in  the  ad. 

Layaway  Agreement 

A  Layaway  Agreement,  made  out 
in  duplicate  must  be  signed  by  the 
customer  for  each  Layaway  Sale. 
For  quick  service,  when  there  is  no 
change  to  be  returned  to  the  custo¬ 
mer  from  her  down  ijayment,  and  if 
the  terms  are  strictly  in  accordance 
with  this  bulletin,  the  duplicate  Lay¬ 
away  Agreement  may  be  used  as  the 
receipt  by  the  customer,  so  she  will 
not  have  to  wait  for  the  receipt 
from  the  Office.  If  the  customer  in¬ 
sists  on  having  a  receipt  from  the 
Office,  be  sure  to  send  the  duplicate 
of  the  Layaway  Agreement,  as  well 
as  the  original,  and  the  sales  slips  in 
duplicate  to  the  Office.  This  dupli¬ 
cate  agreement  will  l)e  rubber 
stamped  with  the  cashier’s  number 
and  returned  to  be  given  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  as  her  official  receipt.  The 
duplicate  Layaway  Agreement,  pro¬ 
perly  rubber  stamped  by  the  Laya¬ 
way  Cashier,  will  in  the  future  be 
the  Office  receipt  for  the  down  pay¬ 
ment  on  all  Layaways. 

Carrying  Charge 

On  merchandise  accepted  for  Lay¬ 
away  for  a  period  longer  than  thirty 
days,  the  customer  must  be  told  that 
the  Layaway  Agreement  provides 
for  a  carrying  charge  of  per 

month  on  any  balance  over  thirty 
days  old. 

Exceptions 

Furs 

Minimum  down  payment  fifteen 
percent.  Furs  sold  after  July  1st 
will  be  held  until  December  24th  or 
not  to  exceed  sixty  days,  whichever 
is  longer.  At  any  other  time  of  the 
year  not  to  exceed  sixty  days. 

Cloth  Coats 

Cloth  coats  may  be  held  to  ex¬ 
ceed  sixty  days. 

Millinery,  Bathing  Suits,  Corsets 

Minimum  down  payment  of 
twenty  percent  and  not  to  be  held 
longer  than  fifteen  days. 

Home  Furnishings 

Any  large-unit  home  furnishings 
may  be  sold  on  layaway  for  sixty 
days. 

(Continued  on  page  88) 
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And  soon  we  will  be  counting  the  days  .  .  . 

for  we  are  swinging  down  the  road  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  toward  the  holiday  season,  which,  as  last 
minute  shoppers  always  know,  comes  upon  them 
with  amazing  swiftness.  Crisp  cooler  days  tum¬ 
bling  in,  reassure  us  that  Santa  Claus  or  Kris 
Kringle,  or  whoever  our  favorite  Christmas  figure 
may  be,  will  be  working  hard  to  make  everyone 
happy,  and  fill  up  the  stockings  according  to  good 
little  girls’  and  boys’  traditions.  And  in  all  this 
fanfare  of  Christmas  there  will  be  not  a  little 
of  the  feeling  of  elegance  which  we  have  been 
sponsoring  in  this  era  of  repeal  of  shoddiness. 

With  customers  everywhere  listening  to  the 
exploitations  of  better  merchandise  and  better 
craftsmanship,  shoppers  may  well  have  an  exact¬ 
ing  demand  this  season  which  has  been  absent  for 
many  holidays,  and  surely  the  gifted  one,  tho 
remembering  probably  the  old  adage  about  “look¬ 
ing  the  horse  in  the  face’’,  will  be  subconsciously 
more  responsive  to  quality  than  for  many  a 
Christmas  moon.  And  these  are  the  points  on 
which  we  peg  our  sincere  concern  regarding  the 
wise  and  helpful  suggestions  to  customers  seeking 
advice  in  filling  their  Christmas  lists.  There  are 
many  points  on  which  the  shopper  may  go  astray, 
of  course,  but  we  are  thinking  of  the  earnest 
numerous  bits  and  baubles  that  turn  up  on  a 
Christmas  morning  which  the  recipient  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  ensemble  with  her  street  frock  or  even¬ 
ing  dress.  They  are  the  costume  accessories  un¬ 
wittingly  selected  and  unwillingly,  if  ever,  worn. 

So  here  is  the  season  for  all  good  shopkeepers 
to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  customer  and  give 
her  fair  knowledge  of  the  fashion  values  of  the 
smart  new  gadgets,  the  scarfs  and  the  mittens, 
the  berets  and  the  muflfs,  the  bright  pins  and  gay 
flowers,  and  fine  fragrances  and  exquisite  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  and  the  many,  many  other  things. 
Customers  will  surely  buy  if  properly  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  intrigued  by  the  story  of  newness  and 
charm  which  must  be  written  into  every  trinket 
that  is  found  on  the  Christmas  tables  and  shelves. 


When  we 
quality ! 
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New  Figures  That  Stress  | 


the  New  Body  Beauty 


You  don’t  have  to  dress  in  cellophane  to  be 
completely  aware  that  a  new  kind  of  founda¬ 
tion  is  the  formula  for  looking  smooth  and 
perfectly  finished  in  the  winter  fashions.  There 
is  a  feeling  of  the  “as  you  bend  the  twig”  sort 
of  thing  in  all  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  right 
contour  for  the  new  clothes,  but  the  truth  in  the 
matter  is  all  so  obvious  that  there  is  little  shout¬ 
ing  needed  to  have  the  message  heard.  Nearly 
everyone  has  seen  one  of  the  hip-moulding, 
sheath  fitting,  svelte  limbed  dresses  with  an 
awkward  little  bump  or  a  very  big  bulge  which 
plainly  announced  a  superfluous  lacing  or  un¬ 
controlled  bit  of  flesh,  and  alas!  for  the  charm 
of  the  dress. 

For  those  who  want  clothes  beauty  as  well 
as  body  beauty,  proper  corseting  is  the  pre¬ 
scription,  and  an  interesting  presentation  of  this 
new  theme  of  loveliness  is  now  being  exploited 
in  alert  and  modern  corset  shops  and  depart¬ 
ments.  The  great  value  of  this  renewed  interest 
in  corseting  .  .  .  renewed  after  nearly  fifteen 
somnolent  years  .  .  .  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
idea  of  body  beauty  is  bringing  to  the  depart¬ 
ments  many  young  customers  who  have  l)een 
indifferent  to  careful  corseting.  Of  course,  the 
woman  with  the  mature  figure  or  the  figure  that 
has  become  unbalanced  or  lacks  proper  propor¬ 
tions,  will  come  anxiously  to  profit  by  this  new 
theory. 

At  one  of  the  companies,  which  has  l)een  a 
pioneer  in  this  movement,  the  formula  reads : 
“Corseting  is  to  the  figure  what  cosmetics  are 
to  the  face.  Youthlastic  acts  as  a  second  skin 
to  aid  the  muscles  when  they  have  lost  control.” 

VICTORIAN,  Edwardian,  Renaissance,  Ar¬ 
chitectural,  whichever  the  influence  that  pre¬ 
vails  in  the  dresses  of  the  next  several  seasons, 
there  is  evidence  sufficient  that  women  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  feminine  flatteries  of  clothes,  and 
the  mysterious  loveliness  which  the  fabrics  and 
skillful  design  can  lend.  And  one  can’t  wear 
such  clothes  over  barrel  shaped  waists  and  hips. 
There’s  a  “look  to  your  waistline”  warning  that 
won’t  l)e  cared  for  by  diets  alone,  resulting  in 
a  demand  for  a  well  designed  corset,  one  that 
gives  the  comfortable  and  pleasantly  small 
waist,  without  tieing  the  corset  laces  to  the  bed 
post  and  indulging  in  deep  breaths. 

COR  the  figure  that  doesn’t  wear  a  corselette, 
*  brassieres  and  bandeaux  remark  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  natural  figure,  and  give  the 
normal  contour  to  the  busts,  without  exaggera¬ 
tion.  The  acceptance  of  the  princess  silhouette. 


and  fashion’s  interest  in  the  chesty  appearance 
remind  the  customer  that  the  day  of  the  flat 
boyish  silhouette  is  over,  and  this  new  beauty 
era  highlights  the  feminine  form. 


The  new  smooth  fitting,  Le  Grant  Stepin  Tvith  Talon 
Slide  Fastener  at  back.  The  fVarner  Bros. 
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:ing  Ahead  to  the 
New  Cottons 


Already  travel  ads  that  raise  the  wanderlust  in  the 
most  staid  of  homebodies  are  being  flung  at  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  readers  with  enthusiasm  and  the 
morning  mails  bring  pictures  of  southern  waters  and  shiny 
beaches  that  supply  the  urge  to  run  right  down  to  the 
favorite  shop  and  invest  in  bathing  suits  and  pajamas 
and  crisp  linens  and  cottons,  without  end. 

There  Are  Nubbly  Cottons 

Rough  and  knobby  is  a  feature  of  cottons  that  points  to 
big  success  for  resort  and  spring,  because,  while  they  do 
look  like  worsteds  and  fine  woollens,  that  is  not  the  hook 
on  which  they  hang  their  future,  but  rather  because  they 
are  the  grandest  kind  of  fabrics  for  tailored  suits  and 
swagger  coats,  which  are  important  in  every  business 
woman’s  wardrobe  and  in  that  of  the  leisurely  traveller. 

Monks  Cloth  weaves  have  an  assurance  of  ultra  smartness 
and  rare  wearability  for  sports  and  travel,  and  many  of 
these  spongy  and  canvas  type  rougher  fabrics  are  getting 
attention  in  the  first  cruise  clothes. 

And  The  Ribby  Ones 

No  need  to  dwell  on  the  importance  of  ribs,  after  the 
huge  success  of  pique  wales  last  season  and  the  fashion 
enthusiasm  for  ribbed  silks  and  woollens  of  the  present, 
but  it  isn’t  possible  to  pass  new  cottons  without  remarking 
that  ribs  are  assured.  Fine  little  twills  of  the  gabardine 
group  remind  one  that  poplins  and  sailcloths  will  be  the 
grandest  sunback  beach  dresses,  and  the  pastels  in  these 
fabrics  have  a  glorious  color  sense.  Piques  have  gone 
on  a  fancy  bender  and  while  there  will  be  volume  in  the 
usual  wide  and  narrow  wales,  the  jacquards  and  honey¬ 
combs  such  as  are  used  in  men’s  waistcoats  speak  volumes 
for  the  variety  that  the  smart  woman  may  chose  when 
she  is  selecting  her  tailored  white  suit  in  1934. 

And  Smoothies,  Of  Course 

Linens  are  rushing  into  favor,  and  no  wonder  when  the 
variety  of  weaves  are  seen,  and  the  fact  that  American 
styling,  even  American  weaving,  is  bringing  thern.  up  to 
the  top  notch  of  patterns  and  colors.  A  gay  gamut  of 
designs  in  floral  and  conventional  novelties  indicate  that 
Fashion  is  going  to  find  itself  in  print  in  a  very  big 
way,  and  among  them  stripes  will  play  a  stellar  role. 

Sateens  sound  Victorian,  and  the  very  sheer  soft  versions 
of  the  fabric  are  ideal  for  lovely  blouses,  and  are  spon¬ 
sored  for  the  evening  dress  that  will  tub.  The  record 
success  of  piques  and  organdies,  and  ginghams  and  linens 
for  country  club  evenings  last  season,  predicts  a  top  score 
for  these  new  sateens. 

Satin  striped  cottons,  herringbone  prints  and  weaves  in 
linens  and  cottons;  seersuckers  that  entirely  belie  their 
name  so  different  are  they  in  appearance,  heavy  bird’s 
eye  cottons,  and  damasks  that  respond  to  the  Chinese 
influence,  all  will  conspire  to  convince  the  smart  woman 
that  a  cotton  wardrobe  is  an  essential  wardrobe. 


Via 

Transatlantic 

Telephone 

THE  TYROL  as  a  source  of 
fashion  is  growing  in  import¬ 
ance.  Their  hats  with  the  brims 
and  peaked  crowns  have  been 
accepted,  and  now  their  sus¬ 
penders  and  shirtwaists  are 
sponsored  for  sports  and  beach 
clothes. 

• 

WORTH  HAS  design^  a  fas¬ 
cinating  clip  of  semi-precious 
red  wood  which  has  a  gold 
metal  underlay,  and  the  wearer[s 
initial  encrust^  in  gold.  This 
dashing  rectangular  bit  holds 
together  the  plaid  cashmere 
scarfs  which  are  being  featured 
for  sports  in  his  maison. 

• 

FROM  ACROSS  the  Atlantic 
come  rumors  that  another 
cinema  is  influencing  the  fash¬ 
ions  of  the  season,  and  this 
time  it  is  “Henry  VIII”.  Paris 
audiences  are  intrigued  by  the 
film  and  16th  Century  Court 
fashions  are  already  suggested 
at  some  of  the  couturiers. 


VERA  BOREA  is  favoring 
myrtle  green  in  her  new  models 
for  private  customers,  and  one 
coat  in  this  interesting  shade 
has  tortoise  shell  clip  fasten¬ 
ers. 


LELONG  stresses  two  Ameri¬ 
can  favorites.  Prints  in  great 
variety,  especially  polka  dots  for 
dresses ;  and  pique  trimmings 
that  may  be  unbuttoned  from 
the  frock. 


CHANEL  AND  LYOLENE  re¬ 
tain  their  faith  in  the  ripply 
and  flared  peplums  on  jacket 
suits.  They  show  these  with 
sleeveless  waistcoats  of  necktie 
silks. 


MAGGY  ROUFF  is  enthusias¬ 
tic  about  metal  thread  trim¬ 
mings,  and  metal  shot  fabrics. 
Black  hairy  woollens  and 
jersey-Hke  fabrics  have  these 
gleaming  traceries. 


CAPES  AGAIN!  In  the  salons 
where  real  fashions  are  shown 
there  are  separate  capes  notably 
in  2/3  lengths  with  a  Victorian 
air  that  assures  their  success  for 
spring. 
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Furs  that  Flatter  the  Figure 

Softly  Draped  and  Superbly  Cut 


THERE’S  a  holiday  season  just  ahead  given  over  to 
Thanksgiving  homecomings,  and  reunions  and  foot¬ 
ball  games,  and  general  merrymaking.  The  great  social 
calendar  swings  into  its  swiftest  gait,  and  goes  top  speed 
to  satisfy  the  pursuits  of  happiness  on  which  most  every¬ 
one  seems  bent,  at  this  time.  And  none  is  more  concerned 
than  she  who  caters  to  the  fashion  demands  of  the  femin¬ 
ine  customers  when  this  season  approaches.  Dinner 
clothes,  formal  clothes,  sports  clothes,  languorous  loung¬ 
ing  clothes,  and  even  bridal  trousseaux  come  prominently 
into  the  multitude  of  shopping  lists  that  appear  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  these  gala  days. 

Tweeds  that  are  gloriously  brilliant  blend  two  and  three 
shades  and  take  on  a  plain  accent  to  make  the  sports 
costume  a  thing  of  magnificence  in  color  conception.  There 
is  the  twin  sweater  with  a  richly  contrasting  skirt,  prob¬ 
ably  topped  by  a  sports  coat  of  nutria,  leopard  or  Hudson 
seal,  and  more  than  likely  flaunting  a  scarf  gayer  than 
any  one  shade  appearing  in  the  ensemble.  Swagger  coat 
suits  are  the  better  for  braving  chilly  blasts  on  a  cold 
football  field  because  of  the  warm  colors  and  the  luxurious 
wolf  and  raccoon  collars,  or  possibly  a  detachable  cape  of 
civet  cat.  If  the  customer  doesn’t  have  to  worry  about 
cold  weather  she  will  be  outstandingly  smart  in  a  large 
checked  plaid  jacket  of  the  Glen  origin  in  Norfolk  fashion 
worn  over  a  Scotch  heather  tweed  skirt. 

THERE’S  a  glamour  about  trains  that  smacks  of  romance, 
'  and  of  courtly  ladies  who  swung  their  rich  brocades  in 
place  with  a  pleasant  rhythm.  And  the  formal  velvets, 
lovely  lames,  and  glimmering  satins,  cut  high  in  the  front, 
with  covered  shoulders  and  very  low  backs,  invariably  have 
trains,  small  tho  they  are,  but  emphasizing  height  and 
dignity.  Thanksgiving  houseparties  may  expect  a  new 
factor  of  disturbance  unless  the  male  guests  remember 
these  fashion  appendages,  frequently  a  source  of  embarass- 
ment.  And,  proving  that  the  cycle  revolves,  some  of  the 
very  new  evening  dresses  show  a  predilection  for  a  low 
front  neckline  distinctly  Renaissance,  and  savoring  of  the 
ladies  of  Henry  VIITs  court. 

Sleeves  are  fashion’s  new  rule  for  dinner  dresses,  and 
high  front  necklines,  but  whether  the  back  is  low  or 
high  is  a  matter  of  choice.  If  it  is  high  there  is  almost  sure 
to  be  a  window  opening,  a  sailor  collar  of  Ermine  or 
rich  fabric,  or  a  row  of  decorative  jewelled  buttons.  Backs 
demand  attention.  The  meticulously  tailored  jacket  of 
fine  formal  fabrics,  and  the  jacket  that  buttons  at  the 
back,  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  little  ensemble  still  has 
its  followers. 

A  ND  diminutive  hats  will  go  out  with  dresses  to  the 
'' theatre  and  to  dinner  this  season.  True  they  are  hardly 
more  than  velvet  diadems  or  head  bandeaux,  but  for  those 
who  want  a  bit  more,  a  beret  or  turban  is  not  amiss. 


I II formal  afternoon  frock  of  black  velvet 
from  Bonwit  Teller.  The  interesting  bag 
is  of  suede,  and  the  black  kid  step-ins 
arc  white  trimmed. 
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Starting  the  Christmas 
Lists 


Over 

the  Customer’s 

Shoulder 

RIGHT  IN  THIS  season  when 
the  manufacturers  of  cork 
must  be  especially  optimistic 
about  business,  someone  hits  on 
the  idea  of  making  shoe  boxes, 
and  trays,  and  all  sorts  of 
closet  boxes  out  of  cork.  And 
are  they  smart?  Just  look  at 
them  in  Lord  &  Taylor’s, 
e 

A  COLLARETTE  of  burnt 
ostrich  seems  like  a  ticklish 
proposition,  but  it  certainly 
looks  as  tho  it  had  buzzed  right 
in  from  the  Place  Vendome. 
It  would  be  simply  grand  over 
a  white  satin  tunic  blouse.  It’s 
in  Best’s. 

• 

A  YARD  of  roses,  or  two 
yards,  as  you  please,  for  now 
you  can  buy  luscious  shades  of 
velvet  petals,  closely  massed  in 
solid  flower  fashion  to  trim  the 
hem  of  a  dress,  the  border  of 
a  cape  or  for  one  of  those  new 
girdles.  These  were  picked  in 
Altman’s. 

• 

CUSTOMERS  apparently  are 
now  taking  to  heart  the  gay 
gloves,  or  maybe  they  have  only 
just  bought  their  new  suits  and 
coats,  and  so  for  the  velvet  and 
novelty  wool  gauntlets,  and  the 
amusing  little  wrist  length 
crochet  gloves.  The  tawny 
warm  colorings  are  grand.  In 
Saks-Fifth  Avenue. 


SQUARE  PLACQUES,  of  a 
translucent  composition  which 
looks  like  prystal,  with  a  hole  in 
the  center,  sounds  like  nothing 
but  a  square  doughnut,  however, 
they  really  are  bracelets  and 
novel  ones  at  that.  In  the 
Accessory  Shop  at  McCreery’s. 
o 

SEEMS  AS  THO  every  young 
girl  is  going  to  look  like  an 
Alice  in  Wonderland  Princess 
this  social  season,  because  most 
all  of  them  are  buying 
diadems  or  hair  bandeaux. 
Some  are  very  sparkling  with 
rhinestones,  and  others  are 
molded  of  scintillant  gold.  They 
look  sweet  above  smooth  young 
brows,  and  every  day  two  and 
three  customers  at  once  are 
trying  them  on  in  Macy’s. 


I  EX’S  have  an  old  fashioned  Christmas”.  It’s  the  spirit 
L  of  the  recovery  season,  and  once  again  gift  giving 
is  talked  about  with  a  ring  of  pleasure  instead  of  with  a 
resigned  air  of  obligation.  Many  who  felt  it  necessary 
to  save  against  the  rainy  day,  now  apparently  have  taken 
up  the  Big  Bad  Wolf  refrain,  and  they  are  going  to 
sp)end  with  a  new  joy  to  make  Christmas  merry. 

There’s  the  Personal  Gift 

A  Handbag  can  be  a  very  prosaic  gift,  and  then  again 
It  can  be  most  individual,  and  right  now  numerous  cou¬ 
turier  bags  and  interesting  originals  in  the  shops  make 
bag  buying  an  adventure.  Fashion  has  gone  in  for  round 
bags  often  emphasized  by  circular  handles  of  prystal  or 
metal,  and  one  of  the  American  Designers  has  conceived 
a  square  bag  in  a  round  frame.  Polished  dark  pigskin  and 
allirator  are  alluring  for  sports,  and  very  fine  antelope 
with  initials  in  gold  or  crystal  is  the  answer  for  formal 
daytime  wear. 

Great  lover’s  knots  of  gold  composition  looking  for  all 
the  world  like  the  brooches  in  old  daugerreotypes,  and 
bracelets  of  the  same  handsomely  colored  stuff  are  grand. 
That  spot  of  bright  color  that  is  au  courant  in  the  all 
black  costume  is  interesting  when  it  happens  to  be  a  brace¬ 
let  of  ruby  or  emerald  colored  prystal.  And  the  regal 
star  sapphire  has  found  a  counterpart  in  costume  jewelry 
where  it  may  now  be  had  in  dazzling  clips  and  brooches 
and  earrings. 

Pleasing  the  Smart  Hastess 

Perfumes  have  allure  for  the  discriminating  gift  seeker, 
and  there  is  an  amazing  array  of  artistic  crystal  con¬ 
tainers  almost  sufficient  to  distract  the  shopper  from  the 
original  purpose  of  buying  a  scent,  and  lose  herself 
in  the  joy  of  selecting  a  gorgeous  dressing  table  bottle. 
Matchabelli’s  delightful  “Duchess  of  York”  is  most  appro¬ 
priate  in  the  regal  crown-encrusted  container,  long  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  Prince’s  house;  Caron’s  “En  Avion”  has  a 
bottle  of  modern  architectural  grace,  which  looks  as  tho 
it  might  take  off  with  bird-like  ease;  and  even  more 
modern  and  equally  delightful  to  the  eye  is  the  tiered 
crystal,  to  which  Belong  has  encrusted  his  precious  “Mon 
Image”  fragrance. 

A  Chinese  Beach  Pajama  will  give  unending  joy  to  the 
hostess  who  will  be  off  after  the  Christmas  festivities  to 
the  silvery  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  or  to  Florida, 
and  the  very  newest  one  has  a  shorter  than  ankle  length 
trouser,  and  a  loose  coolie  jacket  with  standing  collar. 
These  in  divine  colors  of  orange,  Peking  blue,  and  lacquer 
red,  are  most  intriguing  with  an  above  the  knee  beach 
coat  of  white  terrycloth. 
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Display 


”  Ad-Windows” 

Present  Fashions  in  Housewares^’ 
For  Fall  Promotions 

By  JACK  T.  CHORD 

Editor,  Display  World,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


IT’S  time  to  speak  of  another 
“Ad-Window,”  and  as  it  is  also 
time  to  merchandise  “house- 
wares”  for  fall,  we  borrow  a 
“Macy”  advertisement  and  continue 
our  interesting  search  for  “sales- 
producing”  displays.  The  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 
City,  in  their  window  displays,  have 
shown  a  greater  development  in  the 
adaptation  of  advertisements  for 
window  displays  than  any  other 
American  store.  Often  for  weeks 
at  a  time  their  window  displays  are 
almost  counterparts  of  their  adver¬ 
tisements — it  is  usually  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  matter  for  a  newspaper  reader  to 
recognize  a  Macy  window  by  re¬ 
calling  a  Macy  advertisement. 

While  this  interesting  and  attrac¬ 
tive  Macy  advertisement  appeared  in 
the  February  newspapers  for  Macy’s 
February  Sale  of  Housewares,  our 
adaptation  of  the  advertisement  will 
prove  just  as  effective  for  Fall  as 
for  Spring  displays  of  housewares. 


The  advertisement  introduces  all 
types  of  housewares.  It  suggests  a 
f)arade  of  tubs,  pans,  washboards, 
brooms,  mops,  etc.,  and  while  only 
the  mentioned  items  appear  in  the 
advertising  drawing,  many  other 
items  can  be  introduced  either  in' the 
display  or  on  the  background.  Copy 
in  the  Macy  advertisement  suggests, 
“Sales  in  every  one  of  these  depart¬ 
ments,  which  means  big  bargains  all 
over  the  housewares  floor.  Bath¬ 
room  Accessories,  Cleaning  Sup¬ 
plies,  Cooking  Utensils,  Electrical 
Appliances,  Fireplace  Equipment, 
Hardware,  Household  Elquipment, 
Kitchen  Furniture,  Paints.^’ 


Display  For  Each  Line 

The  store  can  devote  a  special 
display  for  each  line  of  goods,  or 
several  lines  of  goods  can  be  fea¬ 
tured  in  each  window.  The  most 
effective  presentation  of  the  idea 
will  be  effected  by  the  store  that 
devotes  several  windows  to  the 


event  and  features  allied  merchan¬ 
dise  in  the  various  windows.  For 
example,  household  utensils  of  all 
descriptions  in  one  window,  cleaning 
supplies  consisting  of  soaps,  pow¬ 
ders,  buckets,  mops,  brooms,  etc.,  in 
another  window,  kitchen  furniture, 
paints,  brushes,  etc.  in  still  another 
window. 

The  window  setting  suggests  a 
parade  of  houseware  fashions.  The 
displayers  for  the  merchandise  or 
shelves  will  be  fashioned  to  repre¬ 
sent  grandstands  or  bleachers.  The 
merchandise  will  be  placed  on  the 
shelves  as  though  it  was  reviewing 
the  parade.  A  clever  displayman 
could  even  arrange  arms,  legs,  and 
faces  for  the  merchandise,  and,  like 
the  merchandise  in  the  background 
picture,  make  real  personalities  of 
the  goods.  With  each  item  of  mer¬ 
chandise  arranged  in  a  sitting  pos¬ 
ition,  with  their  legs  hanging  down 
below  the  edge  of  the  various 
shelves  or  “seats,”  the  store  would 


Illustrating  the  adaptation  of  the 
“Macy”  newspaper  advertisement 
for  a  window  display.  We  short’ 
the  elevation  of  the  actual  win¬ 
dow  display  as  it  would  appear 
installed;  the  floor  plan  of  the 
display,  and  the  side  elevaiion  of 
-  the  display.  We  also  suggest  trvo 
different  set-up  possibilities. 
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be  assured  of  a  series  of  dis¬ 
plays  that  would  “stop”  the  public 
— ^and  once  the  public  has  been 
stopped  in  front  of  a  display,  it 
isn’t  a  very  difficult  problem  to  se¬ 
cure  their  “urge  to  buy.” 

In  the  development  of  the  bleach¬ 
ers,  we  have  suggested  three  differ¬ 
ent  arrangements.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  imm^iately  below  the  drawing 
of  the  window  display  suggests  the 
arrangement  shown  in  the  display. 
In  this  arrangement  the  bleachers 
would  be  in  two  sections,  each  sec¬ 
tion  being  about  four  or  five  feet 
wide — depending  upon  the  actual 
size  of  the  window — with  an  aisle, 
on  which  several  “houseware”  fig¬ 
ures  could  be  standing  in  the  actual 
display,  between  the  Tjleachers.  The 
aisle  between  the  bleachers  enables 
a  full  view  of  the  background  dis¬ 
play. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  bleach¬ 
ers  suggested  in  the  top  drawing 
shown  immediately  below  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  side  elevation  of  the  dis¬ 
play,  we  suggest  an  arrangement  of 
bleachers  parallelling  the  window 
glass.  This  arrangement  would 
afford  a  more  direct  view  of  the 
merchandise  on  display,  although  it 
would  mar  somewhat  the  effective- 


1 

_ 

)f 

1  Th*  Fabruazy  Sale  of  Macy's 

»vr- 

FAMOUS  HOUSEWARES 

Lutg  Just  On«  W<*«k  More! 

MACY’S 

94*  vr  A  HnAOWAT 

MMHV4II0. 

1  1 

Here  is  the  “Macy”  newspaper 
Advertisement  that  inspired  our 
“Ad-Window”  display. 


ness  of  the  idea  of  the  parade. 
Should  such  an  idea  be  used,  the 
displayman  can  obtain  parade  real¬ 
ism  by  creating  the  effect  of  a  street 
between  the  bleachers  with  the 
parade  marching  straight  forward. 
Inasmuch  as  the  display  platform 
slopes  from  the  window  background 
to  the  window  glass,  several  sets  of 
cut-out  figures  could  be  placed  on 
the  platform  to  secure  the  parade 
illusion. 


The  third  suggestion  for  a  display 
set-up  is  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the 
two  fixture  set-up  drawings.  This 
suggestion  makes  use  of  a  row  of 
bleachers  facing  the  window  glass. 
This  arrangement  will  enable  the 
displayman  to  feature  more  mer¬ 
chandise  but  it  will  probably  prove 
the  least  desirable  arrangement  for 
the  actual  display.  In  this  display 
the  parade  of  housewares  would  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  front  of  the  window. 
They  would  be  silhouette  cut-outs. 
The  observer  would  view  the  actual 
merchandise  display  through  and 
around  the  marching  figures. 

Constructing  the  Backgrounds 

A  background  effect  of  buildings 
can  be  used  in  each  display,  or  the 
display  background  can  be  perfectly 
plain,  with  all  color  and  design  cen¬ 
tered  upon  the  marching  figures. 
Wallboard,  or  some  other  prac¬ 
tical  background  construction  board, 
should  be  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  background  and  parade  cut-outs. 
The  bleachers  and  sloping  platforms 
can  be  constructed  of  furring  strips 
and  wallboard.  The  displayman  can 
use  oil  or  water  color  paint  in  the 
finishing  of  the  displays.  Copy  can 
be  cut-out  or  appliqued  on  the  back¬ 
ground. 


Two  Handbooks  for  Buyers — 

The  Merchandise  Control  Manual 

Presenting  the  general  considerations  in  installing  a  system — examples  of 
actual  systems  used  in  different  departments  and  the  use  of  the  records  or  data 
which  the  systems  tabulate. 

Departments  covered  include:  hosiery,  gloves,  leather  goods,  umbrellas, 
jewelry,  silverware,  toilet  goods,  notions,  stationery,  books,  neckwear,  shoes, 
millinery,  corsets,  infants’  wear,  ready-to-wear,  men’s  and  boys’  wear,  piece  goods, 
furniture,  rugs,  draperies,  lamps,  china  and  glassware,  luggage,  toys. 

26  chapters — 321  pages — 89  forms.  To  members — $2.00  a  copy. 

The  Buyer’s  Manual — Second  Edition 

Including  the  material  of  the  first  edition  in  condensed  form  and  ten 
additional  chapters.  A  handbook  covering  practically  every  phase  of  buying  and 
merchandising;  planning — control  —  turnover  —  slow-selling  merchandise  —  price 
lining — ^markdowns — buying  technique — ^merchandising  arithmetic — fashion — sales 
promotion — management. 

26  chapters — 310  pages.  To  members — $2.00  a  copy. 

Copies  may  be  secured  from  The  Merchandising  Division,  Pi.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

225  West  34th  Street,  New  York 
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Yes,  Mr.  Piece  Goods  Man, 

There  is  a  Santa  Claus! 


By  MARGARET  RIVERS 


OLD  Saint  Nick  is  just  as  willing 
to  leave  the  Piece  Goods  De¬ 
partment  a  stockingful  of  nice, 
round,  fat  sales  figures  as  he  is  any 
other  department  in  the  store  of  to¬ 
day.  But  the  old  fellow  is  a  mite 
fussy  about  one  thing — he  wants  a 
little  attention  in  return.  And  he 
wants  it  early!  That’s  the  first  prin¬ 
ciple  of  a  successful  Christmas-time 
campaign ;  it  must  l)e  started  in  good 
season  and  carried  to  a  crescendo 
when  the  gift  buying  season  is  at  its 
peak.  And  that’s  the  first  thing  the 
fabric  merchandiser  will  note  down 
on  his  promotion  calendar — to  get 
his  Christmas  campaign  under  way 
at  once. 

But  to  revert  to  our  first  thought 
— there  is  gold  in  “them  thar  gift 
hills’’  for  the  fabric  man,  provided 
he  is  energetic  enough  and  promo¬ 
tion-minded  enough  to  go  after  it. 
More  definitely  than  at  any  other 
time  of  year,  this  is  the  season  when 
piece  goods  merchandisers  align 
themselves  into  two  camps — those 
who  do  and  those  who  don’t  think 
there’s  any  use  in  going  after  the 
Christmas  business.  Those  who 
don’t,  belong  to  the  old  school  of 
things;  they’ve  resigned  themselves 
to  seeing  business  going  briskly  by 
their  door.  And  they  blame  poor 
sales  showings  on  the  inevitable 
cliche,  “They  won’t  buy  Piece  Goods 
at  Christmas  time.’’  The  others  re¬ 
fuse  to  deal  in  cliches  or  to  sacrifice 
sales  to  old-fashioned  ideas  alwut 
merchandising.  Thev  go  after  the 
business  they  know  is  there.  And 
they  get  it. 


Some  seasons  ago,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  which  is  no  longer  in  existence 
launched  a  general  movement  for 
the  promotion  in  department  stores 
of  “Gifts  from  Fabrics.”  Although 
several  of  the  better-known  stores  in 
the  country  participated  in  this 
event,  we  have  no  actual  figures 
proving  its  success — or  failure.  But 
this  much  is  certain — there  is  a 
definite  existing  need  for  organized 
department  store  promotion  at 
Christmas  time.  Hundreds  of  cam¬ 
paigns  are  sponsored  by  manufac¬ 
turers  of  various  products  in  indi¬ 
vidual  stores.  If  a  group  of  the 
larger  stores  were  to  get  together 
and  organize  a  gift-making  move¬ 
ment  with  a  compelling  slogan,  and 
concerted  advertising,  publicity  and 
display,  results  would  undoubtedly 
be  well  worth  while. 

Two  Angles  of  Approach 

There  is  much  that  the  progress¬ 
ive  piece  goods  man  can  do  in  his 
own  department  to  corral  this  en¬ 
viable  business.  There  are  two 
angles  from  which  he  should  ap¬ 
proach  this  problem  of  Christmas- 
campaigning;  (1),  the  fact  that 
modern  women  are  interested  in 
new  clothes  for  the  holiday  season 
— clothes  that  they  may  be  making 
or  having  made;  (2),  the  crying 
demand  of  needlewomen  for  in- 
.spiration  toward  the  solving  of  their 
gift  problems.  The  economic  fac¬ 
tor  contributes  a  new  note  to  the 
situation  this  year.  The  NRA  code 
has  seen  a  rise  in  the  prices  of  many 
articles  which  are  customarily 


This  altractirc 
ivindmv  of  gifts- 
which  -  can  -  be- 
made  was  dis¬ 
played  by  The 
T.  Eaton  Com¬ 
pany  of  Mon¬ 
treal,  Canada. 


bought  for  gift-giving.  And  static 
budgets  prohibit  over-indulgence 
in  these  higher-priced  items.  There¬ 
fore,  the  Piece  Goods  Depart¬ 
ment,  where  smart  fabrics  for  lin¬ 
gerie,  home  appointments,  kiddies’ 
frocks  and  other  suitable  gifts  can 
be  purchased  at  very  low  prices,  is 
the  logical  answer  to  the  modern 
budgeteer’s  problem  of  “giving 
within  her  income”.  As  for  the  de¬ 
mands  for  new  clothes  which  every 
holiday  season  arouses — sever^ 
prominent  stores  have  revived  the 
old  custom  of  featuring  a  Novem¬ 
ber  or  December  Sale  of  Silks  in 
which  they  exploit  popular-priced 
fabrics  for  smart  apparel  as  well  as 
for  the  making  of  underthings,  etc. 
For  some  years  many  stores  had 
abandoned  the  practice  of  holding 
a  November  or  December  Silk 
Event.  Its  revival  is  a  tribute  to  the 
increased  interest  in  fabrics  and 
home  sewing  which  the  new  season, 
a  new  code,  and  a  renewed  op¬ 
timism  have  bred. 

The  keynotes  of  a  successful 
“gifts  from  fabrics”  campaign,  like 
any  other  campaign,  are  advertising 
and  display.  It  is  important  to  have 
a  schedule  of  advertising  to  carry 
you  right  through  the  months  of 
November  and  December,  with 
good  space  once  each  week,  or  at 
least  three  times  a  month.  What 
tj  advertise?  Try  any  of  these: — 
Dress  lengths  of  fabrics 
boxed  with  a  pattern.  A  metro- 
liolitan  store  did  a  whale  of  a 
business  in  this  one  item  last 
(Continued  on  page  90) 


fitting  bag  fads  to  current  fashion 
modes. 

The  ornament  in  dress  is  vividly 
transferred  to  the  handbag  fashions. 
Mirror  glass  is  seen  in  use  almost 
everywhere,  employed  in  initials, 
bow  shaped  ornaments,  lift  locks 
and  bars.  It  is  a  decorative  note 
that  is  carried  throughout  the  cos¬ 
tume  this  season.  Metal  is  next  in 
importance,  with  gold  most  popular 
l)ecause  of  the  prevalence  of  brown. 
Nickel  is  also  a  common  decorative 
device.  Composition  elements,  and 
colored  stones  with  marcasite  set¬ 
tings  are  leaders.  Marcasite,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  is  seeing  an  unusually  wide 
adaptation  in  popular  priced  hand¬ 
bags,  although  still  favored  with 
sterling  settings  in  expensive  lines. 
Enamel  is  promised  as  a  coming 
favorite. 

Since  women  are  now  wearing 
great  composition  and  metal  brace¬ 
lets  on  their  arms,  these  are  also 
Ijeing  employed  as  bag  handles. 
Clasps  and  locks,  resembling  the 
smart  brooches  and  pins  now  on  the 
market,  are  being  used  as  orna¬ 
ments. 


Handbag  Styles 

Go  Hand  in  Hand 

With  Women’s  Fashions 


Evening  Bags 

Fashion  experts  say  that  dress 
materials  for  these  evening  bags, — 
velvets,  satins,  silk,  matelasse  crepes 
and  marocains,  are  becoming  more 
and  more  favored.  Antelope,  dyed 
to  match  the  gown,  is  decidedly  the 
reigning  favorite  in  leathers  at  the 
moment.  Curiously  enough,  al¬ 
though  there  is  a  distinct  vogue  for 
metal,  lames  are  not  shown  except 
for  distinctly  formal  evening  wear. 
The  flare  for  fur-trimming  on 
gowns  and  coats,  however,  has  been 
reflected  in  the  bags  of  a  few  quality 
handbag  manufacturers,  —  monkey 
fur  and  Persian  Lamb  touches  on 
fine  antelope  bags. 

In  shapes,  square,  round  and  ob¬ 
long,  with  dozens  of  variations  qf 
the  envelope,  remain  the  proper 
thing  for  tea  or  evening. 

The  matter  of  bags  for  sport  and 
street,  as  has  been  indicated,  is  an 
entirely  different  subject.  There 
pigskins,  as  ever,  boarded  calf  as 
sponsored  by  Schiaparelli,  suede  in 
abundance,  are  the  predominant 
leathers.  Alligator  is  stressed  wide- 


FINE  suede  BAGS 

WITH  YOUR  MONOGRAM 


Handbag  Styles 
Are  Being  Brought 
Before  the  Public 
Eye  in  Interesting, 
Well-Timed  News¬ 
paper  Copy. 


The  Jena't  hint  at  their  beanty. 
their  their  vaitte!  Fine,  tnpple 

French  luede.  Handsome  moire  lininga. 
Ihaiimiiititknl  Copiet  nf 

V  ratou'a  hlark-aa<l>p>M  bag,  Cbanel'i  Rap* 

\  bag,  Yendik*  pert  new  poneh^and  an  All* 
k  \  American  beauty  we*ve  elirnteneR 
/  '  *‘LAtii«,*'  Black  nr  brown;  each  one 

s equippe<iwithtwo>letterp»etalmenAfram! 

.  HanRbaft—Maia  Floor 


IROTHERS 

FORTY. SfCONO  STREET  WEST 
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Merchandising 


in  pigskin  handbags,  and  is  sche¬ 
duled  for  abundant  use.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  line  of  colors  this  year, 
matching  dress  materials  exactly,  is 
in  evidence. 

A  survey  by  the  Merchandising 
Division  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  on  the  use  of 
slide  fasteners  in  handbags  has 
brought  to  light  some  interesting 
facts.  The  purpose  of  the  study, 
conducted  during  the  past  sixty 
days,  was  to  determine  the  custo¬ 
mers’  reaction  to  the  use  of  slide 
fasteners  on  handbags,  and  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  merchandising  poli¬ 
cies  which  should  be  followed  in 
promoting  the  sale  of  such  goods 
at  retail.  Several  hundred  stores, 
with  sales  volumes  ranging  from 
^75, (XX)  to  $10,000,000  per  year,  in 
various  sections  of  the  country, 
were  questioned. 

The  rejxirts  indicated  an  evident 
growth  in  the  popularity  of  slide 
fasteners  in  handbags.  More  than 
half  of  the  stores  found  an  in¬ 
creasing  preference  among  their  cus¬ 
tomers  for  these  types,  whereas  only 


a  very  small  percentage  of  the  re¬ 
maining  stores  reported  its  promo¬ 
tional  features  diminished. 

In  almost  all  of  the  stores,  it  was 
found,  half  the  customers  chose 
bags  with  slide  fasteners  rather 
than  those  without,  such  things  as 
style  and  quality  being  equal.  In 
only  7  per  cent  of  the  stores  did  the 


Important  Paris  Uags 


iliU  mAAn  lAp  tliirrril. 


•  Ju^  l>ig  emiugli  for  a  of  a  hanky,  ■  change 
|iiir«e  for  “lelrphonc"  oioiifv— anti  >our  lipalirk. 
In  gohl  or  silver  lam**.  BIjrk.  hrown  or  white 
brocade.  Black,  finmn.  gn-en.  red  or  while  velvet. 

H.:ndhjg*>-Lrvintton  ArraJe 
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Antblopb  Handbags 


Slim  liiwt  In  clothes  call  for  an  elon* 
gpted  shape  in  handbags.  Jay*Thorpe 
introduces  the  Saddlebag,  arrestingly 
new  in  outline convenient . .  copodovo. 
. .  executed  with  our  fondness  for  fine 
detail.  Two  designs  in  black  or  brown. 


JAYTH9  ...  I 


SsnrLIy  iiNipb  vhIi  M  rellril  Tke  Ckvn  Lteli  Ba5  wlwok 

eJje  jnti  liwnJreJ,  aI  elitfonn)  ewfal  infricdse  Lnls  ss  a  keeJlo  antlmAtat 
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number  of  customers  preferring 
'  these  fall  below  50  per  cent.  On 
the  other  hand,  27  per  cent  of  the 
I  stores  estimated  that  three-quarters 
'  of  their  handbag  customers  prefer 
this  type,  and  an  additional  25  per 
cent  of  the  stores  reported  that  80, 
90  or  even  95  per  cent  of  the  cus¬ 
tomers  prefer  bags  with  slide  fast¬ 
eners.  In  other  words,  75  per  cent 
of  the  stores  reported  that  the  maj¬ 


ority  of  their  customers  prefer  this 
type. 

Although  a  decrease  in  sales 
volume  for  handbags  of  all  types 
and  prices  is  reported  this  year  by 
43  per  cent  of  the  stores,  zipper 
types  appear  to  have  held  their  own 
as  to  both  dollar  volume  and  unit 
sales.  One-third  of  the  reports 
showed  that  these  types  were  hold¬ 
ing  their  own  or  forging  ahead 
as  against  a  decreasing  sales  vol¬ 
ume  for  the  handbag  department 
as  a  whole. 

There  is  a  marked  discrepancy  in 
several  cases  between  the  store’s  es¬ 
timate  of  the  number  of  customers 
preferring  these  bags  and  the  store’s 
estimate  of  the  number  of  such  bags 
in  stock  in  proportion  to  the  entire 
stock.  One  store,  for  example,  esti¬ 
mated  that  95  per  cent  of  its  cus¬ 
tomers  are  partial  to  the  slide  fas¬ 
tener,  but  feels  that  only  80  per 
cent  of  its  stock  should  be  equipped 
with  this  feature  in  the  low  price 
ranges,  75  per  cent  in  the  medium 
ranges,  and  65  per  cent  in  the  high 
brackets. 

No  conclusion  for  this  could  be 
deduced  from  the  reports. 

On  the  question  of  what  per¬ 
centage  of  handbags  in  each  price 
line  should  have  slide  fasteners, 
there  was  a  considerable  divergence 
of  opinion.  It  was  thought  by  60 
(Continued  on  page  91) 
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Merchandisinp 


Domestically  Speaking 

Current  observations  in  the  domestics  field 


years  past  the  almost  unanimous 
pick  of  stores.  The  cost  of  the  64 
count  is  so  close  to  that  of  the  sub¬ 
count  that  a  majority  of  stores  pre¬ 
fer  the  standard  construction. 

Many  stores  with  ample  stocks 
are  looking  eagerly  to  January  white 
sales.  They  suggest  that  those  stores 
which  must  buy  today  for  their 
January  sales  are  likely  to  find  com¬ 
petition  quite  keen,  pointing  to  the 
low  prices  at  which  they  obtained 
their  domestics. 

BLANKETS:  October  saw  in¬ 
creased  call  for  cheaper  blankets, 
cheap  cotton  and  cheap  part-wool 
being  in  strong  demand.  In  many 
stores  this  demand  was  seen  for  the 
first  time  in  a  considerably  long 
period.  A  number  of  stores  were 
reported  as  carrying  relatively  short 
stocks  of  blankets,  insufficient,  in 
the  opinion  of  some  close  to  the 
trade,  to  carry  them  through  the 
season.  Heavy  promotions  for 
blankets  are  noticeable  almost  every¬ 
where. 

Pastel  shades  were  the  usual  lead¬ 
ing  blanket  colors  this  fall.  Green 
has  been  reported  as  making  notable 
strides  in  recent  reordering,  and 


This  disf>lay  of  domestics  is  one  of  a  series  exhibited  at  a  recent  sessioii 
of  the  Cotton  Textile  Institute.  The  four  backgrounds  are  now  available 
as  a  loan  to  stores  wishing  to  use  them  for  zvindow  or  department  displays. 
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Men  as  zvell  as  women  are  dressing  ufr 
more  this  season.  This  window  at  Alt¬ 
man’s  indicates  the  added  emphasis  being 
gh'cn  to  male  formal  dress  in  clothing 
departments. 


Fewer  Markdown  s,  Better  Sale: 
With  Balanced  Stocks 


selling  efforts  of  the  last  few  years,  subdivision,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
has  thrown  away  its  hope  of  profit  balance  the  clothes  in  sizes.  A  diflfer- 
in  a  flare  of  super-promotional  ac-  ent  measuring  stick  is  used  for  each 
tivity,  and  now  looks  to  some  more  of  the  body  line  classifications  to 
sane  course  of  rehabilitating  its  keep  the  proper  balance.  The  young 
sales.  They  prove  a  highly  satis-  men’s  group  in  this  department,  for 
factory  method  of  pleasing  the  cus-  instance,  is  developing  a  large  per- 
tomer  and  paving  the  way  for  re-  centage  of  “longs”,  and  the  con- 
peat  sales.  servative  group,  on  the  other  hand. 

The  men’s  clothing  department  of  is  developing  a  large  ratio  of 
B.  Altman  and  Co.,  New  York,  is  “shorts”.  However,  the  demand  for 
one  which  has  operated  on  the  theory  sizes  varies  widely  in  different  com- 
of  balanced  stocks  for  a  sufficiently  munities  throughout  the  country, 
long  time  to  place  a  fair  estimate 

on  the  worth  of  this  practice.  It  Never  Forget  Style 

considers  it  a  notable  success.  a  i*.  i  a  4. 

This  dqiartment  thinks  of  men’s  The  AltijBn  department  find*  ^ 

clothing  stock  in  terms  of  three  '='‘"8 “L  “"'rr" 
major  body  lines:  (1)  conservative,  pT., 

a  term  which  expWns  itself  as  ?verstockrf  or  understocks  at  any 

applying  to  clothes  where  the  waist  I"'?"?'-  “ 

line  is  generally  four  inches  smaller  I*  ?  const  er  a  ,  ’ 

than  the  chest  (2)  young  men’s  “u  S 

styles,  wider  shoulders  and  narrow  rep  ace  a  so  tttt' s 

hips,  and  (3)  more  advaneS  styles,  “,f™P'fi  '*  “"f “  “ilX? 

generally  ihe  English  drape.  "here  those  100  units  were  deplet- 

In  each  of  these  groups  the  de-  ^  Althniifrh  these  facts  are  all  basic 
partment  thinks  in  terms  of  price  Although  these  larts^e  all  tosic, 

lines,  and  weighs  in  each  g?oup  acco'dmg  to  the  Ahman  del«rt- 
|,rice  lines  for  each  type.  In  each  ™«nt  they  should  not,  and  do  not 
group  an  attempt  is  t’lfen  made  to  — ow  he  a  1  ^^o? 
balance  the  proper  proportions  in  i  r  u  i  •  a  i  itu 
colors,  dividing  impormnt  colors  into  ®  S 

gradings-lor%xa‘mple,  light  grey,  "SnL  departmenr^^^^^^^ 

medium  grey,  dark  grey,  and  oxford  t-.  .  ‘pi 


Distribute  Sizes 

This  is  followed  by  an  effort  to 
distribute  into  each  color  and  into 
each  price  line  the  right  proportion 
of  double-breasted  to  single-breasted 
suits.  Throughout  each  division  and 
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There  are  certain  fundamental 
principles  of  merchandising 
which  apply  to  all  selling  of 
goods.  Whether  one  seeks  to  in¬ 
terest  the  customer  in  grand  pianos 
or  nutmeg  graters,  these  basic  laws 
apply. 

But  the  best  technique  for  selling 
one  type  of  merchandise  may  vary 
in  many  important  details  from  that 
which  proves  effective  for  moving 
another  type  of  goods  into  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  hands. 

In  one  department  it  is  possible 
to  take  new  recruits  and  in  a  few 
hours  give  them  all  the  information 
needed  concerning  the  merchandise, 
for  doing  a  good  selling  job.  In 
other  departments  it  takes  months, 
sometimes  even  years  of  experience, 
before  the  salesforce  becomes 
thoroughly  familiar  wHth  all  the  fine 
points  which  qualify  them  to  wisely 
counsel  their  customers. 

The  selling  of  electrical  goods  re¬ 
quires  a  relatively  large  supply  of 
technical  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  salespeople.  It  is  true  that  the 
smaller  items  can  be  sold  by  the 
average  salesperson  with  but  a 
brief  preliminary  period  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  Explaining  the  operations  of 
electric  stoves  or  refrigerators,  or 
of  vacuum  cleaners  or  washing  ma¬ 
chines  or  even  of  electric  irons,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  be  left,  successfully,  to 
amateurs. 

Therefore,  one  of  the  first  essen- 


of  electrical  goods  is  the  right  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  department. 

The  salesmen  for  the  larger  units 
should  understand  the  intricacies  of 
the  merchandise  but  they  should  not 
be  so  technical  that  they  will  talk 
over  the  heads  of  their  customers. 
A  group  of  graduate  electrical  en¬ 
gineers  might  not  make  the  best 
salesforce,  even  if  they  were  avail¬ 
able. 

The  saleswomen  in  the  depart¬ 
ment,  too,  should  know  something 
about  the  electrical  devices  they  are 
showing,  but  it  is  perhaps  just  as 
important  that  they  be  able  to  dis¬ 
cuss  from  practical  experience  the 
management  of  a  home  and  the 
valuable  assistance  which  the  vari¬ 
ous  devices  can  render. 

The  selling  technique  can  be  im¬ 
proved  by  instruction  concerning 
proper  methods  of  approaching  the 
customer,  of  explaining  the  mer¬ 
chandise  and  of  closing  a  sale.  But 
this  background  knowledge  requires 
“home  work”  in  a  most  literal  sense. 

There  is  not  space  here  to  dis¬ 
cuss  a  model  stock  or  effective  unit 
control  methods  but  this  is  a  de¬ 
partment  in  which  haphazard 
methods  of  buying  or  reordering 
will  be  disastrous. 

Many  of  the  items  can  be  sold 
throughout  the  year,  but  others  are 
distinctly  seasonal.  Refrigerators 
can  be  sold  in  every  month  but  their 
greatest  appeal  is  during  hot 


tials  for  the  effective  merchandising  weather,  while  electric  fans  are  far 


from  popular  in  mid- winter. 

As  the  sales  of  electrical  appli¬ 
ances  in  department  stores  have  in¬ 
creased,  the  types  of  displays  have 
altered. 

The  prosaic  regimentation  of  mer¬ 
chandise  in  basements  or  in  sections 
planned  only  for  the  customer  who 
“means  business”  and  does  not  need 
to  be  intrigued  by  attractive,  drama¬ 
tized  presentation,  is  giving  way  to 
the  department  which  offers  as  ir¬ 
resistible  a  lure  to  shoppers  as  does 
any  well  arranged  furniture  or 
ready-to-wear  division. 

Dramatizing  the  Sales  Message 

Model  kitchens  now  are  to  be 
found  in  most  up-to-date  stores  and 
model  offices  or  living  rooms  for  the 
demonstration  of  air  conditioning 
devices  are  finding  their  way  into  an 
increasing  number  of  departments. 

Clever  arrangements  of  the  color¬ 
ful  enameled  or  gleaming  metal  de¬ 
vices  offer  opportunities  for  a  good 
displayman  to  achieve  results  that 
are  aesthetically  pleasing.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  introduce  decorative 
frills  that  are  out  of  keeping  with  a 
“machine  age.”  Modernistic  design 
lends  itself  admirably  to  this  field. 
The  displays  should  not  be  too  ultra, 
but  when  they  embody  the  “feel”  of 
this  type  of  treatment,  they  can  be 
very  effective. 

As  for  the  possibilities  of  drama¬ 
tization — a  store  is  selling  service, 
primarily,  in  the  electrical  equip- 
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It  means  selling  leisure  and  comfort  and 
it  also  means  giving  instruction  in  proper 
use  of  the  merchandise 


Selling 

Electrical 


Merchandise 


ment  field  and  it  is  essential  to  pro-  ^  - 

ject  the  results  to  be  obtained  clearly 
before  the  prospective  customer. 

A  woman  will  not  buy  an  electric 
refrigerator  because  it  is  an  object 
of  beauty,  even  though  attractive  de- 
sign  may  be  an  element  in  the  choice 
of  one  make  as  compared  to  another. 

A  washing  machine  is  sold  large- 
ly  because  of  its  utilitarian  val- 
ues,  and  so  is  an  electric  range. 

Small  table  accessories  have  a  decor- 
ative  value  but  no  sale  was  ever 
consummated  with  the  idea  that  the 
toaster  or  percolator  was  to  be  , 
merely  a  sideboard  ornament. 

An  electrical  department  is  selling  . 
added  leisure,  easier  work,  increased  ' 
comfort — and  to  market  these  in- 
telligently  requires  two  things,  first, 
a  dramatization  of  the  results  which 
can  be  obtained  and,  second,  in- 
struction  in  the  method  of  achieving 
the  desired  ends. 

Newspaper  advertising,  window  IHHI 
and  interior  displays,  radio,  and  di¬ 
rect  mail  all  can  be  utilized  in  achiev¬ 
ing  these  objectives.  Pictures  of  the 
woman  with  leisure  at  her  command, 
because  she  has  bought  a  washer,  an  achieved 
ironer,  or  an  electric  range,  have  good  me 
been  presented  many  times,  and  motion  r 
should  continue  to  be  used,  with  ap-  problem, 
propriate  sales  copy.  The  trim  look-  p, , 

ing  woman  with  a  vacuum  cleaner 
can  be  contrasted  with  a  dishevelled  The  S( 
and  grimy  broom  wielder.  A  mar-  trical  m 
celled  head  can  be  transferred  from  complex 
a  hair  dressing  to  a  curling  iron  dis-  almost  e 
play.  Tempting  ices  and  cool  drinks  cook  anc 
can  set  prospective  customers  to  house, 
longing  for  a  refrigerator.  women 

Dramatizing  the  results  to  be  sketchy 


A  corner  of  the  office  where  McCreery’s  demonstrate  their 
air  conditioning  apparatus. 


arts,  but  even  those  who  have  been 
carefully  instructed  at  home,  must 
be  taught  the  proper  methods  of 
operating  the  new  devices  if  satis¬ 
factory  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

Cooking  classes,  laundering  class¬ 
es,  instruction  in  planning  proper 
lighting,  talks  on  the  use  of  vibra¬ 
tors  and  health  restoring  equipment 
— all  the  “educational  features”  that 
stores  have  been  experimenting  with, 
are  an  important  and  necessary  f>art 
of  the  selling  process  in  this  depart¬ 
ment. 

Especially  since  they  have  given 
up  retail  selling  of  electrical  appli¬ 
ances,  utility  companies  and  manu¬ 
facturers  have  devoted  much  effort 
and  ingenuity  to  the  working  out  of 
these  educational  promotions,  which 
they  make  available  to  the  retail 
stores  that  are  alert  enough  to  take 
advantage  of  their  proffered  assist¬ 
ance. 

It  is  a  very  logical  thing  for  the 
utility  companies  and  manufacturers 
to  take  the  initiative  in  this  phase  of 
the  promotion  of  electrical  merchan¬ 
dise,  since  the  work  requires  well 
trained  specialists.  Few  stores  can 
afford  the  necessary  staff  or  can 
keep  them  productively  busy 
throughout  the  year,  if  it  attempts 
to  have  its  own  instructors  in  all 
branches  of  the  domestic  arts  and 
Its  own  technical  advisors  on  the 
intricacies  of  proper  wiring  and  in¬ 
stallation  of  such  complex  mechan¬ 
ism,  as  air  conditioning,  refrigerat¬ 
ing  or  heating  units. 


A  demonstration  in  the  auditorium  at  McCreery’s  where  women  are  instructed 
in  the  culinary  arts. 
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Merchandising 


Contests  for  Dealers  , 

I 

In  order  to  stimulate  interest  in 
these  educaional  promotions,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  contests  for  retailers  of  vari¬ 
ous  types  have  been  promoted. 

Out  of  a  field  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty  competing  dealers,  the  ! 
Wallace  Company  of  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  has  been  awarded  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grand  Prize  of  $250  for  elec¬ 
tric  range  dealers  in  department 
stores,  in  the  New  Victory  Contest 
sponsored  by  the  National  Electric 
Cookery  Council  to  spur  the  interest 
of  the  public  in  electric  cooking  and 
stimulate  the  sale  of  electric  ranges. 
The  particular  award  was  made  on 
the  basis  of  what  the  dealer  had 
done  to  educate  his  sales  force  in 
building  up  prospect  lists,  in  culti¬ 
vating  that  list,  in  staging  range 
promotions  and  demonstrations,  the 
number  of  ranges  sold,  and  the  ratio 
of  sales  to  local  group  quota. 

During  the  three  m.onths  of  the 
campaign.  Divisional  Directors  in 
the  contest,  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Electric  Cookery  Councils, 
utility  commercial  managers,  range 
dealers,  and  hundreds  of  individual 
salesmen,  vied  for  prizes  in  each  of 
the  contest  divisions.  The  Wallace 
Company,  serving  a  highly  restricted 
territory,  sold  forty-seven  ranges 
during  the  contest,  with  its  salesmen 
capping  the  individual  quota  two 
hundred  and  four  per  cent. 

The  Pittsfield  Electric  Company, 
which  serves  the  territory,  has  no 
merchandising  outlet  of  its  own,  but 
freely  assisted  the  Wallace  Com¬ 
pany  during  the  drive.  At  all  times 
the  Wallace  Company  carries  a  full 
line  of  electric  ranges  on  the  display 


tTWeieiTW  nerr^w  ••  '-M 

Stern  Brothers 


•nnounres  the  opening  lomorrov 
-  of  A  brand  new  dcparlnienl  of 


floor.  One  of  the  ranges  is  connected 
with  current  and  used  as  a  demon¬ 
strator.  Prospective  customers  en¬ 
tering  the  store  are  shown  the  quick¬ 
ness  of  electrical  cookery  by  this 
demonstrator.  At  frequent  intervals 


during  the  campaign,  public  demon¬ 
strations  were  conducted  on  the  dis¬ 
play  floor.  These  larger  affairs  were 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Home 
Service  Department  of  the  Pittsfield 
Electric  Company. 

Sales  training  meetings  were  held 
every  morning  during  the  store’s 
campaign.  At  the  start  of  the  drive 
an  electrically  cooked  meal  was 
served  and  explained  by  manufac¬ 
turer  representatives  and  members 
of  the  sales  department  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  company. 

Cooperation  between  the  Wallace 
Company  and  the  Pittsfield  Electric 
Company  was  exceptionally  close. 
The  Utility  Company  arranged  for 
many  of  the  cooking  demonstrations 
carried  on  in  the  store  of  the 
Wallace  Company  and  also  actively 
aided  in  sales  training  courses  and 
demonstrations. 

The  plan  of  the  Wallace  Company 
in  this  campaign  might  easily  l)e  fol¬ 
lowed  by  any  store,  in  a  small  or 
large  community.  From  the  expier- 
ience  of  all  the  dealers  in  the  con¬ 
test,  from  the  records  of  salesmen 
and  divisional  managers,  the  Nation¬ 
al  Electric  Cookery  Council  has 
oointed  out  that  these  four  funda¬ 
mental  facts  are  essential  in  the  suc¬ 
cessful  merchandising  of  electrical 
wares :  demonstration,  sales  train¬ 
ing,  public  education,  and  dealer  co¬ 
operation. 

In  a  coming  issue  of  The 
Bulletin,  detailed  piromotional 
plans  that  have  proven  successful  in 
department  stores  throughout  the 
country,  and  suggestions  for  new 
approaches  that  specialists  in  these 
fields  feel  will  be  sales  productive, 
will  be  presented. 


Fewer  Markdowns,  Better  Sales,  With  Balanced  Stocks 


side  it  informed  shoppiers  that  due 
to  the  unusually  strong  nature  of  the 
Scotch  woolen  fibers,  the  insertion 
of  the  piencils  left  no  puncture  in 
the  goods  when  withdrawn,  and 
pointed  out  this  fact  as  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  its  wear-resisting  qualities. 

An  informal  survey  of  men’s 
clothing  departments  by  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  shows  a  distinct 
trend  to  better  quality  in  men’s 
clothes.  Male  consumers  have 
bought  enough  of  the  cheapier  qual¬ 
ity  clothes  during  the  past  few 
years  to  be  convinced  that  service 
cannot  be  bought  at  ultra-bargain 
prices.  A  large  number  of  buyers 
report  interest  in  better  quality  mer- 


{Continued  from  page  81) 

chandise  from  purchasers  of  men’s 
clothes.  The  stores  themselves  dis- 
jilay  an  eagerness  to  get  back  on  a 
higher  quality  level.  For  they  com¬ 
prehend  that  while  clothes  in  low 
price  ranges  may  be  made  up  to  ap¬ 
pear  presentable  enough  during  the 
sales  transaction,  they  reveal  their 
defects  in  workmanship  and  mater¬ 
ial  with  a  few  weeks  wear,  and 
spiell  danger  to  repieat  sales  and  to 
the  prestige  of  the  department. 

Quality  Goods  Advance  Less 

The  increase  in  prices,  too,  is 
more  noticeable,  in  the  lower  grades 
of  merchandise  than  in  the  quality 
lines.  While  quality  clothes,  it  has 


been  found,  are  selling  from  10  to 
20  pier  cent  higher  than  during  the 
pirevious  season,  the  increase  in 
clothes  in  the  lower  brackets  have 
apiproximately  doubled  these  per¬ 
centages.  The  quality  departments, 
as  a  whole,  are  not  seeking  to  retain 
the  lower  price  lines  at  a  sacrifice 
to  quality,  but  are  establishing 
higher  price  lines  to  naturally  ab¬ 
sorb  the  increase. 

Quality  and  style  are  now  the 
most  impiortant  sales  appteals  in 
men’s  clothing,  many  merchandise 
managers  aver.  Departments  in 
most  cases  are  finding  less  and  less 
opposition  to  price  if  the  quality  and 
style  are  right. 
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Three  Efifective  Dis¬ 
plays  of  Electrical 
Merchandise  from 
James  McCreery  & 
Co.,  New  York 


This  model  kitchen  is  a 
strictly  up-to-date  pro¬ 
duction  plant  for  any  up- 
to-date  household.  It  has 
caused  the  modernization 
of  many  a  home. 


A  simple,  symetrical  ar¬ 
rangement  for  a  window 
display.  There  are  no 
distracting  gewgaws  to 
attract  attention  from  the 
range  the  refrigerator 
and  the  washing  machine. 


Progress : — in  the  laun¬ 
dry  and  in  the  kitchen. 
This  window  presents  an 
effective  message  to  every 
home  owner. 
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Stores  I^verywhere  are 

CHANGING  TO  THIS  BeTTER  WlF  OF 
HANDLING  AcCOUNTS  K.ECEIVABLE 


With  shorter  hours,  increased  per¬ 
sonnel,  higher  salaries,  and  reduced 
margins  of  profits,  the  problem  of 
securing  greater  efficiency  assumes 
new  importance. 

To  this  end,  department  stores 
everywhere  are  adopting  the 
National  Bookkeeping  Machines 
for  handling  Accounts  Receivable. 
From  rigid  tests  and  comparisons 
they  have  found  that  this  modern 
system  offers  substantial  economies 
over  other  methods  of  accounting. 

They  have  proved  that  it  is  faster. 


reduces  errors  to  a  minimum,  pro¬ 
vides  accurate  daily  balances,  makes 
possible  more  intelligent  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  credit  sales,  and  enables 
accurate  statements  to  be  mailed  on 
time. 

They  have  found,  too,  that  this 
modern  system  is  extremely  flexible, 
that  it  can  readily  be  adapted  to 
changing  store  conditions,  that  it 
saves  time  and  work  which  pre¬ 
viously  was  a  tremendous  drain  on 
profits. 

As  evidence  of  the  sweeping  trend 


toward  this  advanced  method  for 
handling  Accounts  Receivable,  note 
a  partial  list  of  prominent  stores 
which  have  adopted  it.  If  it  benefits 
them,  there  must  be  good  reasons 
why  it  would  also  be  profitable  for 
your  store. 

One  of  our  Special  Representa¬ 
tives  will  be  glad  to  give  you  the 
facts.  And  without  obligating  you 
in  any  way.  We  invite  you  to  get  in 
touch  with  our  headquarters  in  your 
city.  Or,  write  us  direct.  The  National 
Cash  Register  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


ROBERT  SIMPSON  CO 


Toronto.  Canada 


BULLOCKS. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


JOHN  WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


L.  BAMBERGER. 
Newark,  N.  J. 


JOSEPH  HORNE  CO., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THE 


National  Cash  Register 


Producers  of  Cash  Registers.  Typewriting-Bookkeeping  Machines.  Analysis  Machines.  Bank  Bookkeeping  Machines,  Check-Writing  and 
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USE  NATIONAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE 
THAN  ALL  OTHER  MAKES  OF  EQUIPMENT  COMBINED 


IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  MORE  DEPARTMENT  STORES  NOW 


& 


HERE'S  A  PARTIAL  LIST  OP  STORES  WHICH  INSTALLED  NATIONAL  BOOKKEEPING 
MACHINES  FOR  ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE  RECORDS 


ARKANSAS 

Fi.  Smith — Boston  Store  Dry  Goods 
Co. 

CAUFORNIA 

Los  Angeles — Broedwmy  Depert- 
mcnt  Store,  Bullocks 

Sen  Frendsco — Halle  Bros.  Stores, 
Inc. 

San  Jose — Halle  Bros.  Stores,  Inc., 
M.  Blum  &  Co. 

Sacnmento — Halle  Bros.  Stores, 
Inc.,  Bon  Marche. 

Vallejo — Levee’s  Dept.  Store. 

Bakersfield — A.  Weill.  Inc. 

Long  Beach — The  Wise  Co, 


CONNECTICUT 

Hartford — G.  Fox  &  Co. 

New  Haven — Gamble  Desmond  Co., 
Edw.  Mallor  Co. 

Waterbury — Grieve-Bisset  & 
Holland. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

M.  Goldenberg,  The  Hecht  Co.. 
S.  Kann  Sons  Co.,  W.  B.  Moses  & 
Sons. 


GEORGIA 
Macon — Burden-Smith. 


ILUNOIS 

Chicago— Boston  Store, 

Carran,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co., 

Klein  Bros.  Corp. 

Evanston — Rosenbergs  Dept.  Store. 

W.  A.  Wieboldt  &  Co. 

Peoria — Block  &  Kuhl,  Klein’s. 
Decatur — Block  &  Kuhl. 

Rockford — Block  &  Kuhl. 

INDIANA 

Indianapolis — L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co., 

W.  H.  Block  Co. 

Ft  Wayne— Wolf  &  Wolf  & 
Dessauer  Co. 

South  Bend — Block  &  Kuhl. 
Valparaiso — J.  Lowenstein  &  Son. 


IOWA 

Ft  Dodge — Tuerke  Mercantile  Co. 
Waterloo — ^James  Block  Dry  Goods. 

KENTUCKY 

Paducah — The  E.  Guthrie  Co. 


LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans — Marks.  Isaacs  Co. 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore — The  Hub,  Hutzler  Bros. 
Cumberland — Rosenbaum  Bros. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Worcester — Bernard,  Sumner.  Put¬ 
nam,  Denbolm  &  McKay,  Wm. 
Filene’s  Sons,  John  C.  Macinnes 
Co. 

Boston — Chandler  &  Co.,  Conrad  & 
Co.,  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons.  Gilchrist 
Co.,  F.  N.Joslin  Co.,E.  L.  Slattery 
Co..  Thayer  McNeil  Co..  R.  H. 
White  Co.,  T.  D.  Whitney  Co. 
Lawrence — Cherry  &  Webb  Co. 
Springfield — Forbes  &  Wallace. 

Lynn — T.  W.  Rogers  Co. 

MICHIGAN 

Jackson — L.  H.  Fiends  Co. 

Grand  Rapids — Herpolsheimer  Co. 
Ann  Arbor — Mack  &  Co. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Greenwood — W.  T.  Fountain,  Inc. 
MISSOURI 

^t  Louis — Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller. 
MONTANA 

Great  Falls — Strain  Bros.  Inc. 


NEW  JERSEY 

Camden — Baker-Flick. 

Newark — L.  Bamberger, 

Kresge  Dept.  Store. 

Morristown — M.  Epstein. 

M.  P.  Greenberger  Co. 

Union  City — S.  Holthausen. 

Paterson — Meyer  Bros. 

East  Orange — R.  H.  Muir,  Inc. 

Asbury  Park — Steinbach  Co. 

New  Brunswick — ^J.  P.  Young  Dry 
Goods. 

NEW  YORK 

New  York  City — B.  Altman,  Arnold 
Constable,  Best  &  Co..  Blooming- 
dales.  Bonwit  Teller,  DePinna, 
Franklin  Simon,  Gimbel  Bros  Co., 
R.  J.  Kimball  &  Co.,  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  James  McCutcheon,  Oppen- 
heim  Collins  Co..  Saks  &  Co., 
Stem  Bros . 

Brooklyn — Abraham  &  Straus, 
Frederick  Loeser  &  Co. 

Buffalo — J.  N.  Adams  &  Co., 
Oppenheim  Collins  Co. 

Albany — ^John  G.  Meyers. 

Geneva — J.  W.  Smith  Dry  Goods. 


NORTH  CAROUNA 
Greensboro— The  Meyer  Co. 


OHIO 

Mansfield — The  Freundlick  Co. 
Columbus — The  F.  &  R.  Lazarus  Co.. 

The  Morehouse  Martens. 

Dayton — Rike  Kumler  Co. 

Oeveland — William  Taylor  Son  & 
Co. 

OKLAHOMA 

Tulsa — Halliburton  &  Abbott. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Lansford — J.  C.  Bright. 

York — S.  Grumbacker  &  Son, 

P,  Wiest  &  Sons. 

Pinsburgh  —  Joseph  Horae  Co., 
Oppenheim  Collins  Co., 

Gimbel  Bros.  Co. 

Philadelphia — M.  Silverman  &  Son, 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  John 
Wanamaker.  Bonwit  Teller. 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Providence — Callender  McAuslio  tt 
Troupe,  Outlet  Co., 

The  Shepard  Co. 


TEXAS 

Dallas — Titche-Goettinger.  i 

Beaumont — Whitehouse  Dry  Goods 
Co. 


VIRGINIA 

-Danville — Belk  Leggett  Co. 

Newport  News — Beskin’s  Dept. 
Store. 

Lynchburg — C  M.  Guggenheimer. 
Richmond — Thalheimer  Bros. 


WASHINGTON 

Seattle — Bon  Marche, 

Frederick  &  Nelson. 

Pullman — Emerson  Mercantile  Co, 

Spokane — Kemp  &  Herbert,  Palace 
Store,  R.  J.  Hurd  Store. 


WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee — Gimbel  Bros.  Co. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 
Huntington — Bradshaw.DieU. 


CANADA 

Ottawa — Bryson-Graham, 

Chas.  Oguvey,  Ltd. 

Montreal — The  T.  Eaton  Co.,  Ltd.. 
Henry  Morgan  Co.. 

James  A.  Ogilvey,  Ltd. 

Hamilton — The  T.  Eaton  Co.,  Ltd., 
G.  W.  Robinson  Co. 

Moncton,  N.  B. — The  T.  Eaton  Co., 
Ltd. 

Halihix,  N.  S. — The  T.  Eaton  Co., 
Ltd.,  Roben  Simpson  Co. 

Toronto,  Ont. — Tbe  T.  Eaton  Co., 
Ltd.,  Roben  Simpson  Co. 


Company  •  dayton,  Ohio 

Sign  ing  Machines,  Postage-Meter  Machines,  Credit  Files,  O.K.  Charge  Telephones,  Credit-Authorizing  Systems,  and  Correct- Postnre  Chair* 
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Controllers*  Forum 


A  Community  Credit  Policy  for  Furniture  Dealers 

(Contiued  from  page  68) 


=1 

have  the  Department  Manager  main¬ 
tain  a  record  of  all  Layaways  and 
check  the  status  of  same  frequently 
with  Credit  Department. 


Advance  Sale  of  Blankets 

Blankets  sold  to  regular  charge 
customers  during  August  shall  be 
billed  as  of  September  1st,  to  af>- 
pear  on  customers’  October  1st 
statements,  by  having  all  such  sales- 
slips  plainly  rubber  stamped  at  the 
Wrapping  Station  “Advance  Blan¬ 
ket  Sale”.  For  other  than  charge 
customers,  the  regular  Layaway 
plan  may  be  used. 

iAdvance  Sale  of  Men’s  Fall  Cloth¬ 
ing 

Minimum  down  payments  of 
twenty  percent  for  Men’s  Fall 
Clothing,  which  may  be  held  not 
•longer  than  sixty  days. 

Final  Disposal  Sales 

No  Layaways  will  be  accepted  for 
.garments  sold  at  Final  Disposal 
Sales. 

Alteration  and  Cleaning  Charges 

No  additional  Layaway  Agree¬ 
ment  is  required  to  cover  the  amount 
of  alteration  or  for  cleaning  charges 
on  garments  in  Layaway.  Sales¬ 
people  must  inform  customers  that 
no  alterations  are  made  until  the 
payments  are  completed  and  that 
sufficient  time  must  be  allowed  by 
the  customer  after  the  last  payment 
to  have  the  alteration  made  in  time 
for  her. 

Other  Exceptions  by  Credit 
Department  Only 

All  other  exceptions  shall  be  made 
only  by  the  Credit  Department, 
which  has  the  right  to  insist  on 
interviewing  the  customer  before 
making  a  decision  whether  or  not 
to  make  any  exception. 

Layaway  Authorization 

In  any  transaction  when  change 
is  due  the  customer,  the  original  and 
duplicate  sales  slips  together  with 
the  original  and  duplicate  Layaway 
Agreement,  shall  be  sent  to  the  Lay¬ 
away  Department.  If  it  is  accepted, 
the  change  due  the  customer,  the 
duplicate  sales  slip  and  the  duplicate 
Layaway  Agreement,  both  properly 
stamped,  will  be  returned.  The 
change  and  the  duplicate  Layaway 
Agreement  are  to  be  given  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  The  duplicate  sales  slip  will 
•  then  be  sent  with  the  merchandise 


either  down  the  chute  to  Central 
Wrap  or  taken  to  the  nearest  Wrap¬ 
ping  Station.  Either  the  Central 
Wrap  or  the  Inspector  will  paste  the 
entire  duplicate  sales  slip  on  a  Lay¬ 
away  Tag  and  send  the  merchandise 
to  the  Layaway  Storage  Clerk, 
Sixth  Floor.  Layaway  merchandise 
must  not  be  held  in  the  department. 

In  an  even  change  transaction,  un¬ 
less  the  customer  desires  an  office 
receipt,  the  duplicate  Layaway 
Agreement  may  be  given  her  and  it 
need  not  be  sent  to  the  office  to  be 
stamped. 

Transfers  to  Deferred 
Payment  Account 

If  the  Layaway  is  to  be  later  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  charge  or  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  account,  obtain  credit  depart¬ 
ment’s  approval  at  time  of  sale. 

If  balance  on  Layaway  amounts 
to  $25.00  or  more  and  customer  de¬ 
sires  to  transfer  the  Layaway  to  a 
Charge  or  Deferred  Payment 
Account  at  some  future  date,  call 
Credit  Department  for  approval  at 
time  of  sale.  In  case  customer  has 
no  account  she  shall  be  brought  to 
the  Office  so  that  her  application 
may  be  taken  and  the  account  ready 
for  her  use  at  the  time  she  desires 
the  merchandise  charged. 

The  Credit  Department  may  be 
unable  to  approve  her  charge  and 
in  such  a  case  it  is  preferable  that 
merchandise  be  returned  to  stock  at 
once  rather  than  to  be  held  for 
thirty  to  sixty  days  and  then  have 
the  credit  refused. 

Follow-Up  in  Credit  Department 

The  regular  office  follow-up  con¬ 
sists  of  a  Reminder  when  any  pay¬ 
ment  is  missed.  This  is  followed 
with  a  Notice  stating  that  merchan¬ 
dise  will  be  returned  to  stock  unless 
payment  is  made  and  whatever  per¬ 
sonally  dictated  letter  may  be  neces¬ 
sary. 

Before  returning  merchandise  to 
stock,  because  payments  have  not 
been  made  as  agreed,  the  Credit  De¬ 
partment  should  ascertain  whether 
the  customer  has  a  charge  account 
to  which  the  balance  due  may  be 
transferred. 

Department  Manager’s  Own 
Follow-Up 

On  Ready- to- Wear  and  seasonal 
merchandise,  it  will  be  helpful  to 


Prompt  Return  to  Stock  of  Ready- 
to-Wear  and  Seasonal  Mer¬ 
chandise 

When  the  Layaway  period  for 
Ready-to-Wear  and  Seasonal  mer¬ 
chandise  has  expired,  the  Credit  De¬ 
partment  will  send  notice  to  the 
Customer,  notifying  her  that  unless 
the  balance  owing  is  paid  within  five 
days,  the  garment  will  be  returned 
to  stock. 

When  Ready-to-Wear  and  Sea¬ 
sonal  merchandise  is  ordered  re¬ 
turned  to  stock  by  the  Layaway 
Department,  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  Layaway  Agreement,  the 
Merchandise  Return  Slip  will  be 
made  out  for  the  original  amount 
of  the  sale,  if  there  has  been  no 
reduction  in  price  on  identical  mer¬ 
chandise.  If  there  has  been  a  re¬ 
duction  in  price,  the  Merchandise 
Return  Slip  shall  be  for  the  new 
selling  price,  if  that  is  equal  to  or 
exceeds  the  balance  owing  on  the 
Layaway  Account.  If  the  new  sell¬ 
ing  price  is  less  than  the  balance 
owing,  the  Merchandise  Return  Slip 
shall  be  for  the  balance  owing  on 
the  I>ayaway  Account  and  the  De¬ 
partment  Manager  will  take  a  mark¬ 
down  for  such  difference. 

Amount  at  Which  Merchandise 
Shall  be  Returned  to  Stock 

If  the  various  notices  fail  in  ob¬ 
taining  the  balance  due  on  any  Lay¬ 
away,  the  Credit  Department  will 
order  the  merchandise  returned  to 
stock  and  will  request  the  Depart¬ 
ment  or  Floor  Manager  to  make  out 
a  Merchandise  Return  Slip  for  the 
amount  of  the  original  sale,  if  the 
price  is  the  same.  If  the  price  is 
lower  make  out  Merchandise  Re¬ 
turn  Slip  for  the  original  price,  less 
one-half  of  the  difference  between 
the  original  sale  price  and  the  new 
selling  price.  The  Department  Man¬ 
ager  will  take  a  Markdown  for  his 
half  of  the  loss  in  value.  The  pay¬ 
ments  which  the  customer  has  made 
on  the  Layaway  have  no  bearing  on 
determining  the  New  Selling  Price. 

Example 

Original  Sale  Price  $125.00 

New  Selling  Price  100.00 

Mdse.  Return  Slip  for  $112.50 

Markdotvn  for  12.50 
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Are  you  looking 
for  further  reductions  in 
accounting  costs? 


BURROUGHS  TYPEWRITER 
BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE 
Its  many  automatic  features  make  it 
the  popular  machine  in  hundreds  of 
stores  for  posting,  in  one  operation^ 
combinations  of  records,  requiring 
typewritten  description. 


For  many  years  Burroughs  has  assisted  in  reducing  accounting 
costs  for  department  stores  all  over  the  country. 

In  many  cases — especially  during  the  past  few  years — such  reduc¬ 
tions  were  made  even  after  it  seemed  that  further  economies  were 
impossible.  Yet  new  and  improved  Burroughs  machines  and 
features  were  instrumental  in  making  substantial  savings  in  time, 
in  labor,  and  in  money. 

It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  investigate.  Your  local  Burroughs 
representative  is  fully  informed  and  equipped  to  discuss  the  latest 
Burroughs  machines,  features  and  procedures  with  you  .  .  .  and  to 
show  you  how  quickly  and  economically  they  may  be  applied  to 
your  own  accounting. 

May  we  suggest  that  you  telephone  the  local  Burroughs  office,  or, 
if  you  prefer,  write — 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


BURROUGHS  AUTOMATIC 
BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE 
The  machine  most  commonly  used  in 
depanment  stores  for  all  bookkeep¬ 
ing  not  requiring  typewritten  descrip¬ 
tion.  Posts  combinations  of  related 
records  in  one  operation. 


BURROUGHS  ELECTRIC 
CALCULATOR 

A  light  key  touch  actuates  the  motor 
. . .  and  the  motor  instantly  completes 
the  operation,  each  key  registering 
Its  full  value  on  the  dials. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  DRY  GOODS  COMPANY 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

The  above  photograph  shows  a  section  of  the  accounting  department  of  the 
John  Taylor  Dry  Goods  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  This  department  store  uses 
Burroughs  Typewriter  Bookkeeping  Machines,  Burroughs  Adding  Machines, 
Burroughs  Standard  Typewriter,  and  Burroughs  Correct  Posture  Chairs. 


BURROUGHS  DESK  DUPLEX 
ADDING  MACHINE 
Adds  two  sets  of  figures  at  one  time 
and  provides  a  separate  total  of  each 
set;  adds  groups  of  figures,  furnishing 
a  toul  of  each  group  and  a  grand 
toul  of  group  totals  without  relisting. 
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Yes,  Mr.  Piece  Gk)od8  Man  There  Is  a  Santa  Claus 

{Continued  from  page  77) 


Christmas;  they  used  gay  gift 
boxes  and  did  ^em  up  in  vivid 
holly  ribbon. 

Remnants  for  aprons,  kid¬ 
dies’  dresses,  blouses,  etc. 

Washable  silk  crepes  as  a 
special  Christmas  lingerie  item. 

This  is  a  sure-fire  number;  it 
always  goes  well. 

And  of  course,  fine  silks, 
velvets,  satins  and  lames  for 
“elegant”  formal  clothes  for 
the  holiday  season.  It’s  a 
dressmaker  season,  and  such 
fabrics  are  best-sellers  now, 
even  in  the  higher  price  ranges. 
Include  a  smart  pattern  illus¬ 
tration  in  all  such  ads ;  they 
give  it  meaning  to  the  woman 
who  sews  or  has  her  clothes 
made. 

Many  merchandisers  have  found 
it  pays  and  pays  well  to  establish 
a  special  gift-making  section  during 
the  holiday  season.  With  the  in¬ 
creased  vogue  for  “little  shops”  and 
similar  selling  units,  there  is  cer¬ 
tainly  room  for  a  “Make  a  Gift 
Comer”  or  “Gift  Bazaar”  in  the  up- 
to-date  store.  Such  a  unit  should 
be  placed  in  an  adjacent  position  to 
the  Piece  Goods  Department,  and 
should  be  festively  decorated.  This 
is  an  ideal  spot  for  the  display  and 
promotion  of  innumerable  excel¬ 
lent  gift  suggestions  using  your 
fabrics.  The  aforementioned  lin¬ 
gerie,  kiddies  suits,  frocks,  blouses, 
aprons,  pillows,  etc.  all  belong  in 
such  a  background — so,  too,  do  the 
endless  other  home  appointments 
which  needlewomen  are  quick  to 
seize  upon  as  ideal  gift  suggestions 
for  their  homekeeping  and  hostess 
friends.  Here  are  some  of  the  inter¬ 
esting  gift  items  to  promote : — quilts, 
monogrammed  linens  and  bath  sets, 
amusing  dish  towels  embroidered  in 
designs  for  every  day  of  the  week, 
stuffed  animals  for  kiddies  and  for 
home  decoration,  pillows,  luncheon 
and  bridge  sets  and  countless  others. 
Then  there  are  patterns  for  knitted 
sweaters,  patterns  for  hats,  and  for 
gloves  too.  They  all  make  stunning, 
appropriate  Christmas  gifts  and 
just  the  items  suitable  for  exploita¬ 
tion  in  a  “Make-a-Gift-Shop”. 

Promote  Dolls 

What  is  more  conducive  to  fabric 
selling  in  the  Christmas  season  than 
dolls  and  doll  clothes?  This  gift 


collection  includes  many  such  items 
and  they  are  hailed  by  the  alert 
merchant  as  a  grand  answer  to 
what  to  promote.  Particularly  suc¬ 
cessful  numbers  are  the  Patsy  and 
Patsyette  wardrobes ;  these  dolls 
have  had  such  a  wide  acceptance 
that  there  is  naturally  a  big  demand 
all  over  the  country  for  clothes  for 
dressing  them.  Mothers  make  them 
for  their  youngsters’  dolls ;  the  kid¬ 
dies  make  them  too,  for  their  adored 
Patsys.  Many  merchants  have 
found  it  pays  big  dividends  to  make 
up  these  fetching  little  wardrobes 
and  display  them  in  their  Doll  De¬ 
partments  throughout  the  gift  sea¬ 
son;  returns  are  good  both  in  the 
dolls  and  in  fabrics  for  their  clothes 
when  this  is  done. 

Displays  Important 

Displays  are  of  cardinal  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  holiday  season.  Hand¬ 
made  home  details  are  charming, 
particularly  when  developed  in 
bright  colors  and  worked  in  gay 
embroidery.  Many  large  stores  have 
featured  windows  of  these  items 
and  reaped  a  harvest  in  fabrics  for 
making  them.  The  illustration  shows 
such  a  window  from  T.  Eaton,  Tor¬ 
onto,  Canada.  Another  effective 
window  is  a  Mickey  and  Minnie 
Mouse  display. 


So  it  took  a  month  to  reconcile 
this  section — if  it  is  reconciled.  The 
final  code  requires  the  addition  of  at 
least  the  labor  cost,  and  sets  up  an 
economic  board  to  work  it  out.  All 
along,  it  has  seemed  that  some  such 
arrangement  would  be  the  only  way 
out  of  the  dilemma.  The  plan  was 
suggested  to  the  Deputy  Adminis¬ 
trator  in  August.  At  the  time  he 
thought  it  might  be  necessary  to 
leave  out  all  the  fair  trade  practices 
until  further  investigation  could  be 
made.  But  it  was  obvious  that  this 
would  kill  the  enthusiasm  for  the 
code  and  so  the  rather  indefinite 
schedule  of  “cost  plus  at  least  the 
labor  cost”  was  put  in  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  Economic  Board 
to  set  up  as  quickly  as  possible  more 
definite  details. 

At  last  it  is  signed.  It  is  obvious 


These  patterns  furnish  inspiration 
not  only  for  windows  of  this  char¬ 
acterful  sort  but  also  for  contests. 
A  contest  for  the  best  Mickey  or 
Minnie  Mouse  Doll  is  a  drawing 
card  among  schoolgirls ;  oftentimes 
local  theatres  where  these  Disney 
comics  are  featured  are  willing  to 
tie  up  with  such  events.  Another 
timely  idea  is  to  hold  gift-making 
classes  for  school  children  in  your 
Art  Needlework  Department,  limit¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  each  gift  to  a  figure 
little  budgets  can  afford.  Knitting 
demonstrations  are  another  success¬ 
ful  expedient,  since  the  making  of 
sweaters,  etc.  has  a  definite  Yule- 
tide  vogue. 

A  Wealth  of  Ideas 

Many  are  the  miscellaneous  ideas 
at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  Piece 
Goods  man  too.  Booths  throughout 
the  Fabric  Department  featuring 
gifts  will  transform  it  into  a  veri¬ 
table  Paradise  for  idea-hunters. 
Quilt  contests  have  been  known  to 
create  a  cotton-selling  furore  in 
many  a  Fabric  Section  at  Christmas 
time.  Gift-making  classes  at  local 
Y.  W.  C.  A.’s  and  girl’s  clubs  are  a 
worthwhile  field  to  venture  into. 
They  welcome  anything  in  the  way 
of  help  from  posters  to  advertising 
brochures,  showing  them  suitable 
things  to  make.  All  of  these  are 
tried  and  tested  ideas  which  are 
guaranteed  to  prove  to  the  fabric 
buyer  that  there  is  a  Santa,  after 
all. 


to  those  of  us  who  lived  with  the 
code  through  the  hearings  in  Aug¬ 
ust,  that  it  is  as  near  the  ideal  trad¬ 
ing  agreement  as  could  be  developed 
in  a  few  weeks.  Further  develop¬ 
ments  must  come  from  the  studies 
of  the  code  authority  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Council,  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  experts  in  the  Economic 
group.  But  the  greatest  help  must 
come  from  the  retailers  who  live 
it,  and  from  the  public  who  live 
under  it. 

In  closing  may  I  pay  a  tribute  to 
Mr.  Whiteside,  whose  patience  and 
keen  analysis  coupled  with  his  wide 
knowledge  of  trading  policies  and 
practices  made  the  code  possible. 
All  of  us  who  worked  with  him 
those  long  and  trying  days  in  Aug¬ 
ust  got  a  new  realization  of  what 
executive  leadership  can  be. 


The  Retail  Code  and  What  It  Means 

{Continued  from  page  41) 
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Ston  at 


A  NEW  HOTEL 


Enjoy  the  comforts  of  a  sunshiny 
outside  room  with  bath  .  .  .  every 
modem  convenience  .  .  .  Radio  that 
enables  you  to  select  your  program ; 
Circulating  Ice  Water;  Servidor; 
and  every  other  service-superiority 
of  a  New  Hotel.  Night-time  quiet 
. . .  specially-designed  mattresses  . . . 
crisp,  fresh  linen  .  .  .  insure  sound 
sleep.  Three  delightful  restaurants, 
including  an  attractive  Coffee  Shop, 
serve  you  most  delicious  food  at 
very  modest  prices. 

Next  time  you  visit  New  York,  stop 
at  a  NEW  Hotel — the  Governor 
Clinton.  You’ll  enjoy  it! 

—  HOTEL  - 

GovernorClintox 

C.  W.  RAMSEY,  MANAGER  hm 

1200  Rooms  and  Baths 
from  $3  for  one,  $4  for  two 

Seventh  Avenue  at  31st  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Opposite  Pennsylvania  Station 
B.  &  O.  Buses  Stop  at  Door 


inner  pocket  that  the  slide  fastener  like  the  inside  slide  fastener  fea- 
is  preferred  inside  rather  than  out-  ture,  they  do  not  seem  to  care  for 
side.  Several  of  the  stores  have  the  handbags  which  have  zipper 
pointed  out  that  although  women  type  fasteners  across  the  entire  top. 


Handbag  Styles  Go  Hand  in 
Hand  With  Women’s 
Fashions 

(Continued  from  page  79) 

per  cent  of  the  reporting  stores  that 
there  should  be  a  larger  percentage 
of  such  bags  in  the  low  than  in  the 
high  price  ranges,  but  20  per  cent 
of  the  reports  reflected  exactly  the 
opposite  opinion. 

The  general  estimate  of  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  lower  priced  bags 
that  should  be  equipped  with  slide 
fasteners  was  50  to  60  per  cent,  al¬ 
though  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  stores 
thought  that  90  per  cent  or  more  in 
the  lower  price  lines  should  have 
slide  fasteners.  In  the  higher 
ranges,  50  per  cent  was  the  most 
frequent  figure,  but  there  were  a 
few  stores  which  felt  that  90  per 
cent  was  a  better  figure  in  this 
group. 

A  feature  which  has  recommend¬ 
ed  the  slide  fastener  strongly  to 
both  stores  and  their  customers  is 
its  apparent  ability  to  withstand 
rough  usage.  Repairs  are  fewer  for 
this  than  for  other  types  of  hand¬ 
bags,  in  over  80  per  cent  of  the  re¬ 
porting  stores — and,  on  the  other 
hand,  repairs  have  been  charac¬ 
terized  as  a  serious  problem  in  the 
handbag  departments  of  38  per  cent 
of  the  stores.  Among  the  reasons 
given  for  repairs,  one  merchant 
cites  the  fact  that  women  tend  to 
overcrowd  their  bags;  another  vol¬ 
unteers  the  information  that  most 
of  his  repairs  are  on  lift  locks,  but 
in  almost  every  case  slide  fastener 
bags  are  reported  to  be  least  trouble¬ 
some  in  this  respect. 

Although  the  durability  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor,  the  safety  and  se¬ 
curity  the  slide  fastener  affords, 
constitutes  its  strongest  selling  point 
in  the  opinion  of  85  per  cent  of  the 
reporting  stores.  Convenience,  speed 
and  ease  of  operation  come  second. 
Several  merchants  find  the  neatness 
and  light  weight  of  purses  with  slide 
fasteners  an  attractive  feature,  but 
style  and  appearance  were  not 
stressed  to  any  great  extent. 

Business  women  and  travelers,  re¬ 
tailers  find,  are  particularly  attrac¬ 
ted  to  the  slide  fastened  inner 
pocket,  possibly  because  it  forms  a 
convenient  place  for  bankbooks,  and 
papers.  Other  customers,  who  do 
not  like  to  grope  in  the  main  pocket 
of  the  bag  for  loose  change  and 
other  small  articles,  find  the  slide 
fastener  compartment  a  handy  place. 

It  appears  that  it  is  possibly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  ability  to  use  the  slide 
fastener  to  form  a  secure,  protecting 


Anew  safe-guard  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  customer  traffic  in  a 
department  store  was  intro¬ 
duced  last  week  into  the  Franklin 
Simon  store.  New  York,  with  the 
installation  of  two  new  express  ele¬ 
vators. 

The  rear  doors  of  the  elevator, 
opening  on  the  top  floors,  are 
equipped  with  an  "electric  eye” 
which  prevents  the  automatic  doors 
from  closing  on  a  passenger  while 


entering  the  elevator.  The  doors  are 
closed  by  a  turn  of  a  lever  by  the 
operator.  But  a  mere  shadow  be¬ 
tween  the  closing  door  and  the  "eye” 
will  cause  the  doors  to  come  to  a 
standstill  and  recede  to  their  open 
position. 

The  elevators  were  installed  by 
the  Otis  Elevator  Company  and  the 
application  of  "electric  eye”  to  ele¬ 
vators  is  a  patented  invention  of  the 
company. 
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Promoting  the  Store 


How  Will  the  Code  Affect  Retail  Advertising? 

(Continued  front  page  45) 


ff'J'HERE  is  nothing  in  the  advertising  prozns- 

^  ions  of  the  approved  retail  code  which  in 
any  way  conflicts  with  the  advertising  policies  of 
this  company,  most  of  which  have  been  established 
for  many  years. 

""As  far  as  the  "loss  limitation’  provision  is 
concerned,  in  our  opinion  this  would  only  prevent 
us  from  selling  merchandise  at  a  net  loss  which 
is  a  practice  we  certainly  have  never  encouraged 
or  desired  to  encourage. 

""We  see  nothing  in  any  provision  of  the  code 
that  will  minimise  the  real  importance  of  price  ap¬ 
peal  as  we  see  it,  although  it  is  quite  likely  that 
from  nozv  on  many  stores  will  give  this  method  of 
appeal  a  more  rational  rating  than  they  have  in  the 
past.” — Frank  A.  Black,  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons 
Company,  Boston,  Mass. 


Later  on,  as  soon  as  the  forces  of  recovery  are  more 
apparent  to  a  greater  number  of  people  and  as  soon 
as  the  uncertainty  of  the  eventual  success  of  the  Re¬ 
covery  program  is  dissipated,  then  will  the  world  wit¬ 
ness  a  gradual  change  in  advertising  appeal  or  presenta¬ 
tion.  There  will  be  fewer  sales  events.  Fewer  ads 
featuring  price-appeal.  Long  range  planning  will  re¬ 
turn.  The  importance  of  authoritative  fashion  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  emphasized.  Also  service  and  better- 
trained  selling.  Institutional  campaigns  will  be  care¬ 
fully  planned.  Brilliantly  conceived  merchandising 
ideas  will  be  evolved  behind  well-organized  promo¬ 
tions.  Better  technical  presentations — better  copy, 
better  art  work  and  a  more  careful  evaluation  of  our 
market  and  closer  study  of  the  individual  needs  of 
our  customers  will  be  evolved. 

In  the  meantime,  advertising  practices  will  change 


ffOPEAKING  generally,  a  hurried  study  of  the 
‘^advertising  provisions  of  the  Retail  Code 
causes  me  to  believe  that  considerable  confusion 
will  exist  for  a  time,  until  the  people  employed 
to  xirite  or  produce  advertising  can  adjust  their 
imaginative  and  descriptive  abilities  to  an  absolute 
correct  wording  that  will  be  effective  enough  to 
cause  potential  purchasers  to  desire  to  make  pur¬ 
chases.  Advertisers  temporarily  xmll  be  severely 
cramped  and  slow  in  their  work,  until  they  have 
found  a  new  trend  that  fits  in  with  Code  require¬ 
ments.  In  my  opinion  advertising  practices  and 
selling  methods  are  in  for  general  revamping 
which  is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction  as 
advertising  and  selling  methods  generally  have 
reached  the  point  where  there  is  not  sufficient  cus¬ 
tomer  confidence  on  account  of  over  enthusiastic 
statements  or  too  much  being  claimed.  Loss  limi¬ 
tation  will  affect  big  special  events  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  there  xmll  be  fewer.  Copy  appeal  xvill  be 
changed  considerably  and  use  of  comparative 
prices  will  be  greatly  reduced.  I  believe  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  xvill  be  benefited  through  return  of  cus¬ 
tomer  confidence  as  soon  as  new  Code  require¬ 
ments  have  had  sufficient  time  to  become  effec¬ 
tive.” — E.  P.  Simmons,  Sanger  Brothers,  Dallas, 

T  exas. 

to  the  “not  unimportant”  degree  of  removing  untruth¬ 
ful  and  exaggerated  claims  and  other  faulty  and  un¬ 
wholesome  tactics  barred  by  the  Code — which  alone 
will  finally  develop  the  latent  talent  and  ability  of  the 
advertising  organization  to  the  point  where  many  of 
the  fundamental  blunders,  pointed  out  by  Kenneth 
Collins,  will  be  eliminated  partially  of  their  own  accord 
under  the  new  deal  for  advertising. 


Analysis  of  Publicity  Expenses 

(Continued  from  page  65) 


Table  6 


Newspaper  Share  of  Publicity  Dollar 


*first  6 

Months 

Entire 

Year 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1929 

Under  1  Million . 

63% 

66% 

60% 

56% 

1  to  2  Million . 

71 

69 

60 

65 

2  to  S  Million . 

73 

72 

69 

67 

5  to  10  Million 

71 

67 

66 

08 

Over  10  Million 

64 

65 

72 

70 

For  example,  the  figures  below  selected  at  random, 
indicate  typical  examples  of  readjustment  (first  col¬ 
umn  of  figures  under  each  heading  shows  first  six 
months  percentages,  second  column  last  six  months). 


•The  percentages  in  first  two  columns  are  for  6  months  only. 
For  entire  1933  they  will  probably  be  higher  because  the 
accumulative  total  publicity  %  will  tend  to  go  lower  in  last 
six  months  as  a  result  of  certain  fixed  monthly  expenses 
and  higher  volume. 

Expenses  for  Last  Half  of  Year 
Insufficient  reports  were  received  to  establish  median 
publicity  percentages  for  the  last  half  of  the  year. 
However,  by  and  large  throughout  the  reports,  it  was 
indicated  that  the  trend  to  lower  publicity  expenses 
will  be  continued.  Quite  generally  the  planned  decreases 
show  a  gradual,  not  a  drastic,  readjustment  to  lower 
levels. 


Newspaper 

T  otal  Publicity 

Store  A 

4.15  to  4.11 

5.91  to  5.60 

B 

2.78  to  2.55 

3.86  to  3.60 

C 

*2.84  to  3.06 

4.01  to  4.34 

D 

2.32  to  1.95 

3.69  to  3.27 

E 

3.40  to  2.61 

5.22  to  4.21 

F 

3.94  to  3.57 

5.33  to  5.05 

G 

3.24  to  2.69 

5.09  to  5.04 

H 

2.81  to  2.25 

4.71  to  4.50 

I 

3.96  to  3.08 

5.92  to  5.00 

J 

2.92  to  2.81 

4.31  to  4.10 

K 

*3.57  to  3.70 

4.35  to  4.41 

L 

2.86  to  2.48 

4.55  to  4.00 

92 


* Increase 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  these  figures 
were  reported  at  a  time  when  retailers  were  far  more 
optimistic  of  appreciable  gains  in  volume.  It  may  be 
that  August  and  September  g^ins  colored  the  viewpoint 
of  many  retailers  who  reported  a  sharp  drop  in  ad¬ 
vertising  percentages  for  the  last  half  of  the  year.  The 
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discouraging  sales  results  in  October  may  tend  to  upset 
their  plans  since  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  oftentimes 
lowered  expense  percentages  result  alone  from  increased 
volume. 

However,  there  are  still  those  who  believe  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  will  not  allow  the  Recovery  program  to 
lapse  into  a  prolonged  state  of  lethargy.  They  also  be¬ 
lieve  that  retailers  last  month  experienced  a  set-back, 
resulting  from  too  much  anticipative  buying  in  tbe  pre¬ 
ceding  months.  November  and  December,  they  believe, 
will  mark  the  resumption  of  normal  purchasing,  normal 
in  the  sense  of  reflecting  slow  gains,  a  gradual  move¬ 
ment  upward. 

Too  much  uncertainty  exists  today  to  make  any 
definite  statement  one  way  or  the  other.  The  following 
philosophy,  however,  quoted  from  a  letter  of  a  leading 
publicity  executive  should  be  drilled  into  your  staff — 

“Fm  in  sympathy  with  the  principle  of  buying  im¬ 
mediately  ;  I  believe  that  the  best  way  to  stimulate  it  is 
to  jab  an  attractive  offer  into  the  reader’s  eye,  and  not 
to  tell  him  that  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  to  do  a  lot  of 
buying.  If  you  see  the  papers,  you’ll  see  how  carefully 
we’ve  tried  to  stimulate  every  variety  of  need,  both  im¬ 
mediate  and  future.  We  are  trying  hard  to  push  the 
sale  of  units,  units,  units —  not  the  sale  of  dollars. 
It  is  my  belief  that  if  all  the  retail  copy  used  in  a 
‘buy  now’  movement  aims  to  make  people  ‘need  now,’ 
then  the  buying  will  take  care  of  itself.” 

In  conclusion,  one  of  the  most  sensible  plans  to 
follow  under  present  circumstances  would  be  that  of 
controlling  the  expenditure  from  month  to  month  on 
the  basis  of  actual  sales  results.  By  adopting  this  plan, 
any  unwise  over-expenditure  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
any  false  economy  through  greatly  under-spending  will 
be  avoided. 


RETAIL  MERCHANDISE  CONTROL  by  John  W. 

Wingate,  D.  C.  S.  Published  by  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.  478 

pages.  Price  $5.00. 

This  book  fully  justifies  its  existence  by  having 
collected  under  one  cover  in  proper  sequence  and  com¬ 
pact  form  the  widely  scattered  material  on  the  subject 
of  merchandise  control. 

Students  of  retailing,  both  in  schools  and  in  stores, 
will  find  the  material  well  arranged  for  study  and  will 
have  little  difficulty  in  following  the  line  of  reasoning. 
The  text  is  comprehensive  enough  in  its  scope  to  give 
the  reader  an  understanding  of  the  mechanics  of 
making  merchandise  plans.  The  steps  necessary  to 
effect  proper  merchandise  control,  and  its  purposes, 
are  clearly  explained. 

Other  subject  matter  includes  reduction  of  expense 
through  merchandise  control,  departmentizing  a  store, 
the  preparation  and  supervision  of  merchandise  bud¬ 
gets,  sales  and  stock  planning,  the  control  of  mark- 
dow'ns  and  inventory  shortages,  open-to-buy  analysis, 
and  the  proper  markup  and  its  effect  on  profits.  Two 
chapters  on  unit  merchandise  control  are  also  included. 

Although  brief  mention  is  made  of  the  financial  and 
expense  budgets,  each  of  which  has  its  own  field,  more 
attention  might  well  have  been  devoted  to  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  their  integral  relationship  with  the  merchandise 
budget.  If  one  of  these  three  budgets  should  be  poorly 
planned,  the  other  two  would  be  of  little  value,  and 
the  effect  might  be  of  more  serious  consequence. 

The  desire  of  many  retail  executives  for  a  better 
understanding  of  the  underlying  principles  of  merchan¬ 
dise  control,  its  limitations  and  advantages,  makes  this 
book  a  timely  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  Craft. 

T.  L.  B. 


CHRISTMAS 

CROWDS 

jamming  yotir  stores 


WITH 

HANDELOKS 

you.  can  serve  more  people! 


MRS.  CHRISTMAS  SHOPPER  —  right  there  in  your 
store  with  money  in  her  purse  and  willing  to 
spend  it.  What  happens  when  she  makes  a 
purchase?  Do  you  keep  her  waiting  age-long 
minutes  while  the  sales  girl  stands  in  line  at  the 
wrapping  desk?  In  the  wasted  time  your  cus¬ 
tomer  might  be  buying  several  dollars’  worth  of 
merchandise  in  other  departments! 

With  Handelok  Carry  Bags  a  parcel  is 
wrapped  at  the  counter  almost  as  quickly  as  the 
girl  can  say,  “thank  you“  for  the  sale!  Customers 
welcome  Handeloks  because  they  are  attractive, 
easy  to  carry.  And  this  modem  method  of  wrap¬ 
ping  will  take  a  whale  of  a  load  from  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  your  overworked  delivery  department! 

WOLF  BROTHERS 

Complete  and  Envelope  Service 

552  ^o.  I2tk  St.,  Pkiladelpkla,  Penna. 
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Progress  of  tKe  N.  R.  A. 

(Continued  from  page  34) 


are  permanently  to  raise  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  living  in  the  United  States, 
it  must  be  through  more  efficient  use 
of  our  resources,  and  our  greatest 
resource  is  the  potential  power  of 


During  the  past  three  years,  the 
great  majority  of  retailers  have  not 
been  worrying  about  profits ;  if  they 
could  only  have  broken  even  they 
would  have  been  quite  happy.  Last 
year,  as  shown  by  the  Harvard 
figures,  the  department  stores  in  the 
United  States  took  an  average  net 
operating  loss  of  6.4%  of  their 
sales;  the  specialty  stores  lost  5.6%. 
In  other  words,  for  every  dollar’s 
worth  of  merchandise  sold,  the  aver¬ 
age  store  owner  had  to  go  down 
into  his  own  pocket  for  5  or  6  cents 
to  help  pay  h.s  expenses.  Naturally, 
there  is  a  limit  sometime  w'hen  he 
no  longer  can  do  this. 

A  Fair  Profit 

The  average  merchant  is  hoping 
that  the  retail  code  will  help  to  so 
regulate  competition  in  his  field  that 
he  can  again  operate  at  a  fair  profit. 
Undoubtedly  the  code  will  help,  for 
it  bans  several  shortsighted  prac¬ 
tices  that  have  tended  to  raise  the 
cost  of  selling.  These  various  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  code,  as  included  un¬ 
der  Article  9,  are  a  protection  for 
the  public  as  well  as  for  the  fair 
dealing  retailer.  One  of  these  is  the 
ban  against  exaggeration  in  adver¬ 
tising,  which  should  increase  public 
confidence  in  all  retail  advertising 
and  consequently  strengthen  the 
selling  power  of  each  advertising 
dollar. 

Another  helpful  provision  in  the 
Code  is  that  which  restricts  the 
practice  of  using  “loss  leaders.” 
For  one  store  to  offer  some 
well  known  article  at  an  absurdly 
low  price  as  bait  to  bring  people 
in,  naturally  causes  trouble  for 
all  neighboring  stores  that  carry 
the  same  article.  Not  only  does  it 
hurt  their  sale  of  the  merchandise 
in  question,  but  it  also  gives  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  other  stores  are 
charging  more  than  they  should. 
How  generally  such  an  impression 
exists  was  clearly  shown  by  the  vio¬ 
lent  opposition  to  fixing  10%  over 
invoice  cost  as  the  minimum  at  which 
merchandise  may  be  sold.  Far  from 
insuring  a  profit,  10%  of  the  cost 
is  only  about  half  the  actual  payroll 
expense  involved  in  handling  mer¬ 
chandise,  to  say  nothing  of  all  the 
other  expenses.  Still,  it  would  help 
to  have  even  this  much  restriction 
against  the  loss  leader  practice.  If 
the  peg  were  put  somewhere  nearer 


the  actual  cost  of  selling,  it  would 
help  still  more. 

Even  with  the  many  provisions 
of  the  code,  there  is  only  one  con¬ 
dition  that  can  bring  the  retailing 
of  the  nation  back  to  a  generally 
profitable  basis.  That  is  a  large  in¬ 
crease  in  retail  sales.  In  19^  the 
retail  sales  in  the  United  States 
amounted  to  approximately  52 
billions  of  dollars ;  in  1932  they 
probably  did  not  exceed  35  billions 
— a  shrinkage  of  30%.  Even  the 
most  drastic  curtailment  of  expenses 
and  the  demise  of  400,000  establish¬ 
ments  was  not  enough  to  meet  such 
a  decline  in  volume.  If,  therefore, 
the  stores  are  to  maintain  the  higher 
payrolls  under  the  N.  R.  A.,  it  will 
be  by  reason  of  the  larger  volume 
of  consumer  buying  and  not  because 
of  any  or  all  the  benefits  accruing 
under  the  code. 

^  Itl 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the 
National  Recovery  program'  that 
seems  to  me  of  vital  importance.  It 
is  the  social  benefit  that  should  at¬ 
tend — and,  in  fact  make  possible — 
the  working  out  of  this  great  ven¬ 
ture. 

In  the  program  of  national  re¬ 
covery,  there  are  at  least  three 
critical  stages.  The  first  stage  start¬ 
ed  last  July  when  business  concerns 
throughout  the  nation  were  called 
upon  to  increase  their  payrolls  be¬ 
fore  there  was  definite  assurance  of 
a  sufficient  increase  in  business  vol¬ 
ume  to  cover  the  additional  expense. 
That  step  took  courage  and  it  should 
be  noted  to  the  credit  of  the  great 
majority  of  American  employers 
that  this  first  stage  now  is  practic¬ 
ally  completed. 

The  second  stage  is  the  one  we 
now  are  facing — the  gap  between 
increased  payrolls  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  increase  in  consumer  buying. 
Successful  passing  of  this  second 
stage  will  depend  upon  tne  extent 
to  which  we  as  consumer  buyers  do 
our  part,  by  buying  without  delay 
the  things  we  are  going  to  need 
and  can  afford. 

Permanent  Recovery 

The  third  critical  stage  will  be 
the  stabilizing  and  perpetuating  of 
recovery  once  it  has  been  attained. 
That  stage  at  the  moment  may  seem 
far  ahead,  but  right  now  is  the  time 
the  foundation  must  be  laid.  If  we 


our  people  themselves.  In  the  vast 
program  of  the  N.  R.  A.  the  parts 
that  make  most  for  permanent  pro¬ 
gress  are  those  that  raise  the  spirtu- 
al  and  physical  development  of  our 
citizens ;  and  next  in  importance  are 
those  that  help  business  to  purge  it¬ 
self  of  unfair  and  shortsightedly 
selfish  practices.  These  are  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  N.  R.  A.  that  will 
give  permanent  prosperity. 

Important  Achievments 

So  far,  two  giant  strides  have 
been  taken  toward  this  end  in  the 
elimination  of  child  labor  and  the 
banishment  of  the  sweatshop.  These 
steps  are  but  the  opening  of  the 
way  of  the  work  that  must  be  done, 
and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  for 
this  work  we  must  look  to  our 
churches.  The  N.  R.  A.  has  put 
children  beyond  the  reach  of  un¬ 
scrupulous  employers,  but  it  cannot 
train  them  to  become  valuable  up¬ 
right  citizens.  Government  can  and 
has  freed  these  boys  and  girls  from 
the  confinement  of  industrial  labor, 
it  can  insist  that  they  go  to  school 
and  it  can  provide  for  their  sup¬ 
port;  but  Government  cannot  de¬ 
velop  in  them  the  spiritual  forces 
upon  which  their  success,  their  hap¬ 
piness  and  their  value  to  the  com¬ 
munity  so  largely  depends. 

The  New  Generation 

We  know  that  in  the  role  our 
Government  has  undertaken,  its 
hope  for  success  and  for  its  very 
life  will  be  measured  by  the  wisdom, 
the  honesty  and  freedom  from  cor¬ 
ruption  of  our  public  officials.  What 
then  are  we  doing  to  rear  a  new 
generation  with  ideals  that  are  above 
corruption,  or  to  train  a  new  gen¬ 
eration  of  voters  who  will  choose 
such  men  for  public  office?  We 
know  that  in  the  great  rank  and  file 
of  our  people  are  tremendous  capa¬ 
cities  that  have  not  been  tapped  and 
which  never  can  be  reached  until  the 
spiritual  force  which  God  puts  into 
the  soul  of  man  is  awakened  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  inspiration. 

So  closely  related  are  the  spiritual 
and  material  values  in  us  that  neither 
can  be  sacrificed  without  danger  of 
destroying  the  other.  The  miserable 
unfortunates  who  slaved  twelve 
hours  a  day  in  a  sweatshop  and  had 
to  provide  all  their  wants  out  of  $6 
a  week,  did  not  have  much  oppor¬ 
tunity  or  incentive  for  spiritual  de- 
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velopment.  Even  the  employees  in 
the  average  type  of  shop  found 
little  time  for  anything  but  work. 
Suddenly  N.  R.  A.  has  stepped  in 
and  provided  a  work  week  of  about 
forty  hours,  in  many  instances  with 
more  pay  than  was  received  before. 
The  sweatshops  that  dotted  this 
state  have  nearly  all  been  routed  out 
and  the  few  that  remain  will  soon 
be  brought  to  time. 

The  new  leisure  to  the  great 
masses  of  our  people  that  has  come 
under  the  N.  R.  A.  offers  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  us  to  try  to  do  the 
things  we  have  failed  to  do  in  the 
past.  Thousands  of  employees  now 
have  the  equivalent  of  about  a  day 
a  week  more  leisure  time  than  they 
ever  had  before  with  pay  sufficient 
to  enjoy  it.  This  new  leisure  may 
result  in  great  good,  it  may  be  sim¬ 
ply  a  waste,  or  it  may  even  be  a 
source  of  evil,  depending  entirely 
upon  its  use. 

Let  us  start  a  renaissance  of  per¬ 
sonal  improvement  in  this  country. 
One  may  take  up  music,  another 
painting  or  sculpture,  another  a 
craft,  athletics  or  advanced  study  in 
his  own  vocation.  Let  turn  our 
thoughts  from  the  mere  possession 
of  things  to  the  development  of  our¬ 
selves  and  those  around  us,  remem¬ 
bering  that  the  greatest  happiness 
comes  from  doing  things  ourselves. 
Let  us  fill  the  new  leisure  hours 
with  things  that  are  worthwhile  and, 
above  all,  let  us  remember  that  in 
the  religion  which  each  of  us  pro¬ 
fesses  lies  the  final  solution  of  our 
economic  problems,  if  we  will  only 
have  the  faith  to  believe  it  and  use 
it. 


This,  gentlemen,  is  the  vision  on 
which  our  program  of  national  re¬ 
covery  is  based.  By  it  we  cannot 
fail.  Whether  success  of  the  N.  R. 
A.  comes  soon  or  is  long  delayed, 
each  of  us  knows  in  his  own  heart 
that  it  is  right,  and  being  right,  must 
eventually  prevail. 


THERE  ARE  STATLER  HOTELS  IN 

Boston  *  Buffalo  *  Glevelan^  •  Q)elroil  •  Si.  ^ouis 

Hotel  Pennsylvania  is  the  Starer  in  New  York 


A  Summary  of  the  Provisions  Which  Affect  Retailers 
in  the  Approved  Manufacturers’  Codes 


Dress  Manufacturing  Industry 
{Continued  from  page  57) 
dustry  to  sell  to  any  purchaser  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  use  of  said  uniform 
order  blank. 

Terms:  It  shall  be  unfair  trade 
practice  to  sell  merchandise  at  a 
cash  discount  in  excess  of  8%,  10 
days  E.  O.  M.,  except  that  merchan¬ 
dise  shipped  after  the  25th  of  any 
month  may  be  dated  the  first  of 
the  following  month.  Anticipation 


shall  not  be  allowed  in  excess  of  6% 
per  annum. 

Consignment:  The  Code  Author¬ 
ity  shall  immediately  formulate  reg¬ 
ulations  defining  the  practice  of  sell¬ 
ing  on  memorandum,  or  consign¬ 
ment.  As  soon  as  these  regulations 
receive  the  approval  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  they  will  be  reported. 

Sales  at  Retail  are  to  be  regulated 
by  the  Code  Authority,  as  in  the 
case  of  consignment  selling. 


Rebates:  It  shall  be  unfair  trade 
practice  to  make  secret  payment  of 
allowances  or  refunds,  rebates,  com¬ 
missions,  credits,  or  unearned  dis¬ 
counts,  whether  in  the  form  of 
money  or  otherwise,  or  the  secret 
extension  to  certain  purchasers  of 
special  services  or  privileges  not 
openly  extended  to  all  on  like  terms 
and  conditions. 

Terms  of  Sale :  It  shall  be  unfair 
trade  practice  to  sell  merchandise 
except  upon  terms  as  expressly 
stated  upon  the  invoices  pertinent 
to  such  sale. 
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“The  Retail  Code  is  the  most  important  and  most 
far-reaching  which  our  Government  will  be  called  upon 
to  promulgate  under  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act.”  (See  page  7) 

Lew  Hahn  and  D.  F.  Kelly  have  been  elected  as  the 
Association’s  representatives  on  the  National  Retail 
Trade  Council.  (See  page  8) 

The  Editorial  pages  in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin 
highlight  recent  developments  in  the  field  of  Retailing. 
(See  pages  7-13) 

The  Association’s  president  says;  “I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  N.  R.  A. 
must  succeed,  because  we  have  staked  everything  we 
have  on  it.”  (See  page  14) 

In  a  message  written  especially  for  readers  of  The 
Bulletin,  Division  Administrator  A.  D.  Whiteside 
discusses  “the  greatest  trade  agreement  ever  drawn.” 
(See  page  16) 


The  proclamations  of  President  Roosevelt  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Johnson  (See  page  15),  accompany  The  Code  of 
Fair  Competition  For  the  Retail  Trade,  which  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  its  entirety  in  this  issue.  (See  pages  17-24) 

'  The  N.  R.  A.  issues  regulations  for  the  setting  up 
of  Local  Trade  Councils.  (See  page  25) 

The  Association’s  Code  Department  continues  to 
function  at  high  speed  in  preparing  Briefs  opposing 
clauses  in  manufacturers’  Codes.  (See  page  28) 

The  Retailers’  Protective  Committee  has  drawn  up 
a  brief  summarizing  the  position  of  retailers  in  regard 
to  clauses  in  manufacturers’  Codes.  (See  page  29) 

There  are  many  encouraging  signs  of  the  success  of 
the  N.  R.  A.  program.  (See  page  33) 

This  information  will  clarify  the  clauses  in  the  Code 
which  relate  to  hours  and  wages.  (See  page  35) 

Tracing  the  steps  in  the  drawing  up  and  revising  of 
the  Code.  (See  page  41) 

The  effects  of  the  Code  upon  retail  advertising  an¬ 
alyzed — with  messages  on  this  subject  sent  by  sales 
promotion  executives  throughout  the  country.  (See 
page  43) 

Two  examples  of  advertisements  for  Community 
Campaigns  to  support  the  Recovery  Program.  (See 
page  44) 


This  information  will  clarify  a  number  of  the  clauses 
in  the  Code  which  affect  merchandising  operations. 
(See  page  46) 


This  summary  gives  you  a  concise  digest  of  the 
clauses  in  manufacturers’  Codes  which  affect  retailers. 
(See  page  49) 


Two  more  stores  outline  their  schedules  of  hours 
under  the  N.  R.  A.  (See  page  58) 


The  Twenty  Third  Annual  Convention  of  the  N.  R. 
D,  G.  A.  will  afford  the  first  opportunity  for  retailers 
from  all  sections  of  the  country  to  get  together  and 
discuss  the  important  developments  of  the  last  few 
months.  (See  page  60) 


This  analysis  of  publicity  expenses  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1933  contains  valuable  information  for  every 
store.  (See  page  63) 

This  article  discusses  selling  methods  in  our  stores 
from  the  customer’s  viewpoint  but  wtih  the  insight  of 
a  trained  psychologist.  (See  page  66) 

A  Community  Policy  for  Furniture  Dealers  solves 
a  number  of  vexing  credit  problems.  (See  page  67) 

News  and  Views  of  Fashion  presents  information  of 
value  to  every  read-to-wear  and  ready-to-wear  acces¬ 
sories  department.  Salespeople  as  well  as  buyers  will 
be  interested  in  these  tips  on  new  stvles.  (See  pages 
70-74) 


There  are  “fashions  in  hoursewares”  also,  which  can. 
be  presented  in  fall  promotions.  (See  page  75) 


Piece  goods  departments  can  get  their  share  of  the 
holiday  trade  if  they  make  their  plans  wisely.  (See 
page  77) 

Handbags  in  infinite  and  alluring  variety  are  being, 
offered  this  season.  (See  page  78) 


You  need  not  wait  for  “white  sales”  in  January  to- 
profit  by  new  offerings  in  the  domestics  field.  (See 
page  80) 

Balanced  stocks  are  important  in  making  a  Men’s 
Wear  department  successful.  (See  page  81) 

Selling  electrical  appliances  calls  for  skill  and  speci¬ 
alized  information  but  offers  a  rich  field  for  stores 
which  make  the  necessary  effort.  (See  page  82) 
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